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FIELD  REPORT-INDIA 
10  RULES  FOR  DOING  BUSINESS  .  INSIDE 
OFFSHORE  OUTSOURCING  .  THE  HIGH-TECH 
PARKS  OF  BANGALORE 
NEXT  UP-AN  $80  BILLION  I.T.  INDUSTRY? 


No  one  in  the  world  takes  IT  as  seriously  as  India.  A  special  CIO  Field  Report 
on  doing  business  with  tomorrow’s  IT  superpower  begins  on  Page  88. 
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AN  E-MARKETPLACE  S 


venture.  To  do  it  right,  you're  going 
to  need  plenty  of  support.  That’s 
why  you  have  Commerce  One® 
Global  Services.  With  thousands 
of  e-business  experts  globally,  we 
are  the  worlds  largest  provider 
of  e-marketplace  solutions.  We 
deliver  on  business  strategy,  creative 
design,  interactive  marketing, 
technology  integration,  customer 
operations,  and  everything  in  between. 

Your  mission  is  our  mission.  Visit 
commerceone.com/emarketplace6 
or  call  877-581-2400. 
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Finally,  a  server  that  not  only  fits  your  company's  needs,  but  also  fits  in  your 
company.  The  Dell™  PowerEdge™  2450,  with  its  ultrathin  2U  form  factor,  allows  up 
to  21  servers  and  42  processors  in  a  42U  Dell  rack.  But  don't  let  its  size  fool  you.  Like 
Dell's  complete  line  of  servers,  it  packs  a  lot  of  power.  With  dual  Intel®  Pentium®  III 
processor  capability  at  up  to  1GHz  and  133MHz  Front  Side  Bus,  the  PowerEdge  2450 
will  give  your  company  all  the  computing  power  (and  elbowroom)  it  needs. 


DELL™  SERVERS: 


DELL™  POWEREDGE™  1400 


NEW — Small  Business  Value  Solution 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  800MHz 
(up  to  1GHz) 

■  Dual  Processor/RAID  Capable 

■  128MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  2GB) 

■  9GB5  7200  RPM  Ultra3  (Ultra  160)  SCSI  HD 
(up  to  36GB5 10K  RPM) 

■  Up  to  144GB  Internal  Storage  Capacity 

■  Integrated  NIC/SCSI  Controllers;  48X  Max  CD-ROM 

■  Dell™  OpenManage™  Server  Management  Solutions 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-site  Service3;  7x24  Phone  Support 

I  COO  E-VALUE  CODE 

I  J7  /  11196-291115 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $44/MO.,48  MOS." 

■  2nd  9GB5  7200  RPM  Ultra3  SCSI  HD,  add  $219 

■  Small  Business  Upgrade  Bundle,  add  $1879 


DELL™  POWEREDGE™  2450 


DELL™  POWEREDGE™  2450 


Ultra-Slim  (2U)  Rack-Optimized  Server 

u  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  733MHz 
(up  to  1GHz) 

■  Dual  Processor/RAID  Capable 

■  128MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  2GB) 

■  9GB5 10K  RPM  Ultra3  SCSI  HD  (up  to  36GB5) 

■  Up  to  180GB  Hot-swappable  Internal 
Storage  Capacity 

■  Integrated  NIC/SCSI  Controllers;  24X  Max  CD-ROM 

■  Dell™  OpenManage™  Server  Management  Solutions 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-site  Service3;  7x24  Phone  Support 

<t  OA  QO  E-VALUE  CODE 

11196-291124 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $69/MO.,48  MOS." 

■  2nd  9GB5 10K  RPM  Ultra3  SCSI  HD,  add  $349 

■  MS®  Windows®  2000  Server,  add  $799 


DELL™  POWEREDGE™  4400 


Ultra-Slim  (2U)  Rack-Optimized  Server 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  733MHz 
(up  to  1GHz) 

■  Dual  Processor/RAID  Capable 

■  128MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  2GB) 

■  9GB5 10K  RPM  Ultra3  SCSI  HD  (up  to  36GB5) 

■  Up  to  180GB  Hot-swappable  Internal 
Storage  Capacity 

■  Embedded  Single-channel  RAID  with  64MB  Cache 

■  Redundant  Hot-swappable  Power  Supplies 

■  Integrated  NIC/SCSI  Controllers;  24X  Max  CD-ROM 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-site  Service3;  7x24  Phone  Support 

<t  OOOO  E.VALUE  CODE 

11196-291129 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $83/MO.,48  MOS." 

■  NEW  Red  Hat®  Linux™  7.0,  NOW  $0 


Dependable  Departmental  Server 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  Processor  at  866MHz 
(up  to  1GHz) 

■  Dual  Processor/RAID  Capable 

■  128MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  4GB) 

■  9GB5  7200  RPM  Ultra3  SCSI  HD 
(up  to  73GB5 10K  RPM) 

■  Up  to  510GB  Hot-swappable  Internal 
Storage  Capacity 

■  Integrated  NIC/SCSI  Controllers;  40X  Max  CD-ROM 

■  Dell™  OpenManage™  Server  Management  Solutions 

■  1-Yr  DirectLine®  Network  Operating  System  Support 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-site  Service3;  7x24  Phone  Support 


$4189 


X  E-VALUE  CODE 
J  11196-291141 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $116/MO.,48  MOS." 

2nd  9GB5  7200  RPM  Ultra3  SCSI  HD,  add  $279 


D^LLOCOM 


USE  THE  E-VALUE  CODE  TO  GET  EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


877.938.3355 


WWW.DELL.COM 


VALUE 


USE  THE  POWER  OF 
THE  E-VALUE  CODE. 

Match  our  latest  technol¬ 
ogy  with  our  latest  prices. 
Enter  the  E-VALUE  code 
online  or  give  it  to  your 
sales  rep  over  the  phone. 
www.dell.com/evalue 


Call:  M-F  7a-9p  I  Sat  10a-6p  I  Sun  12p-5p  CT  I  Canada:  800-839-0148  I  Mexico:  001-877-269-3379 1  GSA  Contract  #GS-35F-4076D 

Prices,  specifications,  and  availability  may  change  without  notice.  Taxes  and  shipping  charges  extra,  and  vary.  Cannot  be  combined  with  other 
offers  or  discounts.  U.S.  only.  Service  may  be  provided  by  third  party.  Technician  will  be  dispatched,  if  necessary,  following  phone-based  troubleshooting. 
Availability  varies.  sFor  hard  drives,  GB  means  1  billion  bytes;  accessible  capacity  varies  with  operating  environment.  "Business  leasing  arranged 
by  Dell  Financial  Services  L.P.,  an  independent  entity,  to  qualified  customers.  Lease  payments  based  on  a  48-month  FMV  purchase  option  lease  and 
do  not  include  taxes,  fees  and  shipping  charges.  Subject  to  credit  approval  and  availability.  Lease  terms  and  pricing  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Dell,  the  DellFlost.com  logo,  the  Dell  E  Com  logo,  and  stylized  E  logo,  E-Value,  DellHost.  PowerEdge  and  PowerApp.web  are  trademarks  of  Dell 
Computer  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo,  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Intel  SpeedStep,  Pentium  III  Xeon,  and  Celeron 
are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  MS,  Microsoft,  BackOffice,  Windows  NT,  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
©2000  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


It  started  out  a  normal  day  for 
Enron  employee  Terry  Robinson 
But  then  midway  through  lunch 
he  was  upended  by  a  thought. 
People  like  choices.  Why  should 
I  have  to  get  a  nutty  bar  if  I 
really  want  a  zydecone?  And 
why  should  anyone  be  locked 
into  one  service  level  for  their 
data  network  when  what  they 
really  want  is  a  network  that 
changes  as  their  needs  change? 
Terry's  big  idea  netted  him  a 
promotion,  allowing  him  to 
give  up  his  weekend  job.  Ice 
cream  truck  for  sale:  call  Terry."" 
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When  It  Gomes  lb  Security, 

Only  eTrust  Can 
Protect  You  Like  This. 


Security  is  the  number  one  concern  of  every  IT 
professional.  The  good  news  is  that  there’s  a 
proven  solution  you  can  trust. 

Without  Bullet-Proof  Security.  Successful 
eBusiness  Is  Impossible 

The  only  thing  bigger  than  the  opportunity  that 
comes  with  putting  your  business  on  the  Web  is 
all  the  risk  that  goes  with  it. 

Undetected  attacks  can  strike  at  any  time, 
from  anywhere,  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Most  sites 
can’t  even  track  every  attempt.  And  new  threats 
are  developed  every  day,  all  over  the  world. 

Without  the  right  protection,  eCompanies  risk 
losing  everything:  data,  customers,  revenue, 
and  more. 

A  Simple  Solution  Id  Your  Most 
Complicated  Challenge 

Online  business  through  eCommerce,  corporate 
intranets,  partner-to-partner  transactions  on 
extranets  and  websites,  all  need  to  be  secured. 
Protecting  the  integrity  and  availability  of  intranet 
information  is  critical  to  all  organizations. 


Unfortunately,  in  the  race  to  become 
Web-enabled,  security  has  taken  a  back  seat. 

IT  managers  often  give  themselves  a  false  sense 
of  security  with  a  standalone  or  partial  security 
solution.  They  forget  that  eCompanies  need  an 
integrated  and  comprehensive  security  solution 
that  provides  best-of-breed  functionality. 

elTOst  Enables  eBusiness 

eTrust™  provides  all  the  security  solutions  an 
eBusiness  needs: 

COMPREHENSIVE  —  From  the  browser  to  the 
mainframe,  ensuring  complete  security  in  today’s 
highly  complex  environments. 

BEST-OF-BREED  —  eTrust  solutions  offer 
best-of-breed  functionality  across  the  board. 
INTEGRATED  —  All  eTrust  solutions  are 
designed  and  built  to  work  together  seamlessly. 
EASY  —  eTrust  solutions  are  easy  to  use, 
deploy,  and  administer,  ensuring  any  environment 
is  secured  quickly  and  correctly. 
MISSION-CRITICAL  —  eTrust  solutions  offer  the 
scalability,  depth, 
and  robustness 
fast-growing  and 
successful 
eBusinesses  need. 

elPust  Is  Open 
And  Extensible 

eTrust  allows  you 
to  leverage  exist¬ 
ing  investments  in 
security  solutions 
—  you  will  never 
have  to  start  over 
or  convert  anything, 


And  eTrust  can  be  implemented  one  function  at  a 
time  or  all  at  once  —  it’s  your  choice. 

And  since  eTrust  is  built  on  the  Unicenter 
TNG®  Framework™  it  lets  you  snap-in  other 
eBusiness  management  solutions  as  you  grow 
and  your  needs  change.  eTrust  is  built  on  a  stan- 
dards-based,  open  infrastructure,  so  it's  always 
easy  to  plug  in  any  other  standards-compliant 
products  or  solutions. 


eTHist  Is  THistworthy 

eTrust  is  not  only  backed  by  the  world’s  leading 
security  software  company,*  it  is  also  comple¬ 
mented  by  a  complete  set  of  outcome-based 
service  offerings.  CA  Services™  stands  ready 
to  make  sure  your  implementation  is  fast  and 
trouble-free. 

If  your  company  is  making  the  difficult  transition 
to  an  eBusiness,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find 
out  more  about  the  security  solution  more 
eBusinesses  trust. 

For  more  information, 
call  1-800-377-5327,  or  visit 

www.ca.com/solulions/enterprise/etnisi/ 


elTOst  Security 
Suite 

•  Access  Control 

•  Administration 

•  Single  Sign-On 

•  Firewall 

•  Content  Inspection 

•  Intrusion  Detection 

•  Policy  Compliance 

•  Audit 

•  Virtual  Private  Network 

•  Encryption 

•  Directory 

•  OCSPro 

•  Anti-Virus 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


eTrust 

Backed  By  The  #1  Security  Software  Company 

Assess  Manaoe  Protect  Detect  Enable 


©  2000  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11749.  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein 
belong  to  their  respective  companies.  ‘According  to  “Internet  Security  Software:  1999  Worldwide  Markets  &  Trends,”  by  IDC. 


You  can  do  ANYTHING 


Remarkable  things  happen  when  you  have 
a  Black  Rocket.™  People  embrace  your  eBusiness 
vision  quickly  and  enthusiastically.  And  recog¬ 
nition  comes  from  the  most  unexpected  places. 
But  that's  how  life  is  when  you've  got  a  Black 


GENUITY  is  the  leading 
Network  Services  Provider  for 
businesses  changing  the  world T 


eBusiness  applications  faster  than  ever.  Which 
saves  you  time,  money  and  headaches. 

Black  Rocket  combines  critical  net¬ 
work  services  like  secure  managed  Web 
hosting  with  Genuity's  state-of-the-art 


Rocket.  The  world's  first  Network  Services  Platform  for  eBusiness.  fiber  optic  global  network  into  a  single,  secure  and  scalable 
What  is  Black  Rocket?  A  revolutionary  new  service  from  Genuity™  platform.  Black  Rocket  also  comes  with  peace  of  mind,  offering 

that  gives  you  the  power  to  launch  high-end  Web  sites  and  other  the  industry's  first  platform  Service  Level  Agreement. 


©  Genuity  Inc.  2000.  All  rights  reserved.  Genuity,  Black  Rocket  and  the  leading  Network  Services  Provider  for  businesses  changing  the  world  are  each  trademarks  of  Genuity  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are 


with  a  BLACK 


ROCKET. 


Genuity  delivers  Black  Rocket  in  10  business  days  or  less,  so 
you  can  jump-start  your  eBusiness  initiatives.  And  when  your  Web 
site  or  eBusiness  application  is  completed,  Black  Rocket  provides 
a  secure,  managed  and  resilient  eBusiness  environment  so  you 
can  get  ahead  —  and  stay  ahead  —  of  the  competition. 

There's  nothing  like  Black  Rocket. 

That's  why  eBusiness  leaders  like  IBM,  Cisco  and  Cap 
Gemini  Ernst  &  Young  are  already  joining  together  with  Genuity 


to  offer  eCommerce,  eMarkets  and  other  eBusiness  solutions 
built,  deployed  and  managed  on  Black  Rocket. 

See  for  yourself.  For  more  information,  check  out  our  white 
paper  at  www.genuity.com/blackrocket  or  call  1 -800-GEN UITY. 

GENUiTY 
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Accelerating  Your  Advantage 

www.REMEDY.com/accelerate  1-888-294-5757 


sell 

ology. 


A  future  where  CHANGE  is  quick  and  easy 
A  future  CUSTOMIZED  to  you  and  your  customers 
A  future  more  FLEXIBLE  than  you  ever  dreamed 


Customer  Relationship  Management 
IT  Service  Management 
eProcurement 


A  FUTURE. 
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WE  SELL  YOU 


Amazing,  isn’t  it?  Some  supply  chain  vendors  actually  promise  a  silver  bullet,  a  painless  solution  for  your  problems. 
But  when  it  comes  to  working  with  your  legacy  systems,  those  silver  bullets  are  usually  duds,  slowing  implementation  down. 
Way  down.  Adexa’s  iCollaboratiori''  suite  is  different.  It  is  designed  to  be  open,  so  you  can  integrate  it  with  your  existing 
system  much  more  easily.  And  save  a  lot  of  aspirin  in  the  process.  Learn  more.  Call  866*382*3392  or  visit 


What  sunshine  looks  like  for  all  of  you  stuck 
in  the  nightmare  of  slow  implementation. 
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www.oracle.com 
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John  Orcutt  on  E-Business  Integration 

ASK  THE  EXPERT  Have  a  question  about  the  best  way 
to  achieve  seamless  integration  of  your  e-business  ini¬ 
tiatives?  John  Orcutt,  CEO  of  Mountain  View,  Calif.- 
based  Actional,  will  be  available  through  Dec.  15  to 
answer  your  questions. 
www.  do.  com/ Cl  O! expert 

What  Is  the  Role  of  the  CIO  in  the  New  Economy? 

SOUND  OFF  During  the  next  decade,  some  experts 
predict,  the  role  of  the  CIO  will  split  in  two:  The  CTO 
will  take  over  technical  operations  and  a  new  crop  of 
technoliterate  CEOs  will  make  strategic  technical  deci¬ 
sions  all  on  their  own.  What’s  left  for  the  CIO?  Read 
Martha  Heller’s  column  and  sound  off. 
comment,  do.  com/ sound,  cfm  UD-68 

Mark  Polansky  on  Executive  Career  Issues 

EXECUTIVE  CAREER  COUNSELOR  How  can  you  move 
from  the  public  sector  to  the  private?  When  do  you 
know  that  it’s  time  to  move  on?  Korn/Ferry  Interna¬ 
tional’s  Mark  Polansky  is  on-call  to  answer  your 
toughest  executive  IT  career  questions. 
www.cio.com/forums/executive/counselor.btml 

AND  DON’T  MISS... 

Leadership  Research  Center 

Are  you  the  leader  you  need  to  be?  Visit  our  research 
center  for  articles,  surveys,  self-assessment  tests  and 
other  tools  that  will  help  you  rise  to  the  occasion. 
www. cio.com/forums/leadership 

CIO  Insider 

We’ll  fill  you  in  on  the  latest  from  CIO.com.  Sign  up 
for  your  e-mail  newsletter  today. 
www.cio.com/CIO/cioinsider.html 
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METRICS: 

■  DSL  subscribers  will  out¬ 
number  cable  subscribers 
in  2001. 

■  Only  36  percent  of  Web 
businesses  are  making  a 
profit. 

■  The  number  of  Internet  users 
age  55  and  up  will  triple 

by  2004. 

Visit  our  new  and  improved 
Metrics  section  for  the 
numbers  that  matter  to  your 
company. 

www.cio.com/metrics 


u  Young  people  get  into  trouble 
because  they  think  they  know 
everything  and  don’t  appreciate 
the  wisdom  and  insights  of 
those  with  experience. 55 

Jeffrey  Pfeffer,  coauthor  of  Hidden  Value: 

How  Great  Companies  Achieve 
Extraordinary  Results  with 
Ordinary  People,  responding  to 
a  reader  question  on  Ask  the  Author. 

www.cio.com/books 
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leading  IT  and  telecommunications  supplier,  Fujitsu 
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companies  worldwide— including  Amdahl, 

DMR  Consulting,  ICL,  Fujitsu  Network 
Communications,  and  @nifty,  one  of 
the  world’s  leading  Internet  Service 
Providers.  Our  professionals  have 
the  expertise  and  the  tools  to  help 
you  overcome  nearly  every 
business  challenge. 
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Fujitsu,  a  $50  billion  global  provider  of  IT  and  telecommunications  solutions,  we  approach 


every  Internet  challenge  individually.  With  60,000  IT  service  and  support  professionals  and 


operations  in  over  100  countries,  no  matter  where  you  are,  we’re  right  at  your  side.  Observing 


your  business  from  your  perspective.  Understanding  your  objectives.  Responding  to  your 


customers.  And  selecting  from  our  complete  range  of  leading-edge  solutions  the  unique 


combination  that  will  deliver  tangible  business  results  for  your  business.  A  one-to-one  solution 


designed  specifically  for  you.  It’s  not  just  the  way  we  conduct  business.  It’s  in  our  genes. 
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From  the  Editor 

lundberg@cio.com 


A  New  Role  for 
Global  Business 

In  the  past  decade,  there’s  been  a  marked  shift  in  attitudes 
toward  capitalism  and  consumerism  around  the  world. 
Countries  on  every  continent  are  moving  to  a  more  pro¬ 
market/consumer-based  philosophy  of  economic  development. 
As  growth  slows  in  the  United  States,  large  corporations  and 
startups  alike  are  turning  to  the  developing  world  for  new 
opportunities  and  getting  a  relatively  warm  reception.  And,  of 
course,  the  Internet  is  only  accelerating  global  business  trends. 

While  things  are  moving  fast,  we’re  still  in  the  early  days  of 
achieving  a  truly  global  economy.  According  to  Jeffrey  E. 
Garten,  who  is  dean  and  William  S.  Beinecke  professor  in  the 
practice  of  international  trade  and  finance  at  the  Yale  School 
of  Management,  if  things  continue  on  the  current  track,  the 
percentage  of  goods  flowing  through  global  markets  will 
increase  from  20  percent  today  to  80  percent  in  five  years. 

But  getting  there  isn’t  going  to  be  easy.  Globalism  involves 
not  only  business  and  economics,  but  also  politics,  culture  and 
many  social  issues.  Barriers  to  doing  business  in  developing 
nations  aren’t  limited  to  the  lack  of  a  sound  physical  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  such  as  modern  telecommunications  and  a  consistent 
power  supply.  More  fundamental  support  structures  must  be 
in  place  as  well:  clean  water,  ample  food  supplies,  adequate 
education,  environmental  controls  and  basic  health  care. 
Business  leaders  can’t  assume  these  challenges  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  local  governments — in  too  many  cases,  they  simply 
don’t  have  the  resources. 

“The  leaders  of  big  global  companies  grossly  underestimate 
what  they’re  going  to  have  to  do  to  build  infrastructures,” 
Garten  said  at  the  CIO  Perspectives  conference  in  Phoenix  last 
October.  “The  corporate  sector  has  to  play  a  greater  role  in 
building  the  social  fabric”  of  the  countries  they  go  into. 


Such  an  approach  could  help  temper  the  growing  backlash 
against  globalism  among  nationalist  groups  (witness  the  protests 
against  the  World  Trade  Organization  in  Seattle  last  year).  Of 
course,  mishandled,  such  efforts  will  undoubtedly  be  viewed  as 
imperialistic  and  inappropriate  meddling.  There’s  a  real  danger  in 
getting  too  far  ahead  of  what  local  people  are  ready  for,  Garten 
warns  businesses.  “If  we  go  too  fast,  disorientation  occurs.” 

This  summer,  CIO  Senior  Editors  Tom  Field  and  Cheryl 
Bentsen  went  to  India  to  explore  these  and  other  issues  in  a  coun¬ 
try  that  is  emerging  as  a  high-tech  mecca  and  one  of  the  world’s 
promising — though  extremely  challenged — new  economies.  As 
Tom  writes  in  “India  Unbound”  (Page  88),  “How  far  and  fast 
can  the  IT  industry  grow  in  a  country  where  the  lights  and  phone 
lines  fail  daily?  How  many  knowledge  workers  can  be  created 
from  a  population  with  a  more  than  50  percent  illiteracy  rate? 
What  social  ramifications  might  there  be  if  India’s  new  IT  wealth 
proves  only  to  widen  the  gap  between  the  country’s  haves  and 
have-nots?  These  are  among  the  vexing  challenges  that  come 
hand  in  hand  with  India’s  bountiful  opportunities.” 

In  a  world  driven  by  global  business,  business  leaders  will  have 
to  assume  a  much  broader  and  more  diverse  role.  Is  your  orga¬ 
nization  prepared  to  take  on  these  challenges?  I’d  love  to  hear 
about  it. 
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YOU  GET  FULL  REDUNDANCY  RIGHT  OUT  OF  THE  BOX,  KEEPING  DATA  SECURE  AND  ALWAYS  AVAIUBLE.  INFORMATION  GETS  DELIVERED  ANYWHERE, 

TO  ANYONE,  AT  ANY  TIME.  TO  BECOME  A  FORCE  TO  BE  RECKONED  WITH,  VISIT  WWW.SUN.COM/STORAGE. 
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It’s  called  Symantec  Enterprise  Security.  A  flexible,  construct  the  solution  that’s  right  for  you.  We’ll  help 
modular  solution  for  everyone  who  recognizes  that  assess  your  security  needs  and  let  you  choose  from 

enterprise  security  isn’t  an  expense,  it’s  an  investment  in  among  our  best-of-breed,  multi-platform  Internet 

your  future.  Symantec  Enterprise  „  „  ,  nnn  fnr.  security  products.  Symantec’s 

Call  us  today  at  800-745-6054,  or  visit 

Security  is  comprehensive,  with-  www.symantec.com/enterprise-security  virus  protection  products  pro- 
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out  being  confining,  so  you  can  vide  patented  technology  for 


Call  us  today  at  800-745-6054,  or  visit 
www.symantec.com/enterprise-security 

for  more  information  or  to  speak  to  a  sales  representative  now. 


detecting,  defining  and  curing  viruses  as  part  of  the  Digi¬ 
tal  Immune  System™  Our  intrusion  prevention  products 
assess,  monitor  and  enforce  predetermined  security 
levels.  Finally,  our  content  filtering 
products  let  you  manage  Internet 
usage.  Along  with  our  world-class 


professional  services  and  support,  you’ll  also  have  access 
to  Symantec’s  security  partners.  So  critical  business  and 
e-commerce  assets  stay  secure.  With  Symantec  Enterprise 

Security  you’ll  have  the  techno¬ 
logy  and  the  confidence  you  need 
to  do  business  in  a  connected  world. 
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COMPUTERS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

It’s  about  time  that  someone  took  a  hard,  dispassionate  look  at  the  role  of  computers  (and 
technology)  in  the  classroom.  Why  there  is  a  push  at  all  toward  using  computers  as  teach¬ 
ing  aids  is  somewhat  baffling.  To  my  knowledge,  there  is  zero  evidence  that  any  benefits 
result  from  using  them  this  way.  And  as  Clifford  Stoll  points  out  in  his  Difference  Engine  col¬ 
umn  [‘‘Pull  the  Plug!"  Sept.  1,  2000]  there  are  numerous  disadvantages.  We’re  talking  about 
our  children’s  education  here,  one  of  the  most  important  (yet  strangely  least  valued,  in  the 
United  States,  anyway)  investments  a  society  can  make. 

What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  separate  computers  as  teaching  tools  from  computers  as  an 
end  in  themselves.  For  instance,  while  computers  contribute  little  to  nothing  as  teaching 
aids,  schools  would  be  justified  in  offering  elective,  vocational  courses  that  teach  computer 
skills  such  as  programming  or  network  design.  It's  a  fact  that  computers  are  an  ever¬ 
growing  force  in  our  world.  Ignoring  them  in  the  schools  is  just  as  stupid  as  worshiping  them. 
So  while  teaching  high-paying  vocational  computer  skills  is  a  responsible  thing  to  do,  using 


computers  to  teach,  let’s  say,  literature 
or  geography  is  probably  detrimental 
(or  at  least  not  proven  beneficial). 

My  own  experiences  show  that  the 
more  someone  knows  about  comput¬ 
ers,  the  less  apt  he  is  to  desire  them  to 
be  the  center  of  the  classroom  expe¬ 
rience. 

Mark  Gottschalk 

Manager,  Information  Technology 
Two  Roads  Professional  Resources 
Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 
mgotts@2  roads,  com 

During  my  two  years  as  a  middle 
school  principal,  I  watched  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  comput¬ 
ers  gather  dust  as  they  quickly 
achieved  obsolescence.  Students 
destroyed  the  operating  system 
and  put  gum  in  the  floppy  dri¬ 
ves.  Most  teachers  needed  in-service 
training  just  to  learn  how  to  correctly 
turn  the  computer  on  and  off.  When 
we  tried  to  install  a  computer  lab  in 
our  1952-vintage  building,  we  had  to 
completely  rewire  the  room  because 
the  electrical  system  wouldn’t  support 
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the  computers.  That  cost  wasn’t  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  acquisition  and  purchase 
estimates. 

I  was  recently  appointed  director  of 
information  technology  in  the  same 
school  district,  and  we  have  learned 


a  lot  about  planning  for  technology 
in  classrooms.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  provided  money,  we  spent 
it,  and  we  now  have  enough  foresight 
(and  failed  projects)  to  plan  for  the 
costs  to  upgrade  the  infrastructure. 
We  have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  on  this  educational  venture, 
and  our  network  is  nearly  state-of- 
the-art  (as  of  the  day  we  began  plan¬ 
ning  for  its  installation).  I,  of  course, 
am  committing  heresy  when  I  say  that 
I  think  we  are  wasting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Stoll  is  correct  in 
his  assessment. 

However,  the  technology  could 
be  used  in  education  to  im¬ 
prove  administrative  decision 

•  *1)0 

making,  to  assist  teachers  in 
recordkeeping,  to  shuffle  the 
huge  amounts  of  data  that  we 
must  house,  and  to  track  stu¬ 
dent  achievement  and  teacher 
productivity.  Problems  exist 
that  could  be  solved  using  com¬ 
puter  technology.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  purchasing  the  solutions 
without  having  a  genuine  prob¬ 
lem  to  solve. 

In  an  ethically  subversive 
way,  I  see  my  role  as  damming 
the  flood.  Somehow  I  have  to 
balance  the  frenzy  to  wire  every 
student  with  the  reality  that  Stoll 
describes.  We  can’t  ignore  the 
thousands  of  dollars  designated 
for  educational  technology.  School 
boards,  parents  and  superinten¬ 
dents  would  have  a  fit  if  we  said  that 
we  don’t  need  that  money  for  com¬ 
puters  but  could  use  it  instead  for 
buildings  and  teacher  training.  But  if 
we  have  to  use  it  for  computer  tech- 
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For  Web-hosting  companies,  ASPs 
and  ISPs,  a  direct  relationship  with 
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nology  and  infrastructure,  I  want  to 
use  it  wisely.  We  just  have  to  put  the 
fruits  of  that  money  to  real  use  so  that 
it  isn’t  gathering  dust  as  it  achieves 
obsolescence.  But  how? 

Albert  Marten 

Director  of  IT 
Harlandale  Independent  School  District 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
al.  marten@harlandale.  kl2.tx.us 


still  can’t  keep  up.  Properly  designed 
computer-based  teaching  can  accom¬ 
modate  varying  levels  of  capability  and 
permit  students  at  each  level  to  move  at 
their  own  pace.  The  point  here  is  that 
you  cannot  continue  to  teach  the  same 
old  way  and  just  arbitrarily  substitute  a 
computer  for  a  teacher. 

The  change  engendered  by  the  com¬ 
puter  is  more  than  evolutionary,  it’s 


Ignoring  computers  in  the  schools  is 
just  as  stupid  as  worshiping  them. 


There’s  nothing  really  new  here,  sorry. 
While  I’m  sympathetic  with  Clifford 
Stoll’s  point  of  view,  I  need  insight  into 
the  alternatives.  Classroom  comput¬ 
ing  is  not  going  away,  and  there  are 
too  few  models  of  how  to  use  it  well. 
While  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  research 
in  the  field,  there  seem  to  be  few  arti¬ 
cles  outlining  how  people  best  learn  in 
a  computing  environment.  I  hate  to  be 
catty,  but  this  sounds  like  an  article  on 
best  practices — something  CIO  should 
know  well. 

Frank  N.  Schleicher 

Vice  President  of  Technical  Services 
ABN  Amro-ISI  Systems  Group 
Chicago 
frankns@tccisi.  com 

Stoll’s  column  identifies  all  the  ways 
computers  are  being  used  either  incor¬ 
rectly  or  ineffectively,  and  his  conclu¬ 
sion  is  to  get  rid  of  them.  That  makes 
no  sense!  Computers  are  great  for  cer¬ 
tain  things  in  the  school  environment 
such  as  for  lessons  that  involve  a  lot 
of  repetition. 

All  of  us  have  heard  horror  stories 
of  classes  aimed  at  the  median  level  of 
students,  where  the  advanced  students 
are  bored  silly  and  the  slower  students 
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revolutionary.  If  processes  aren’t 
changed  accordingly,  computers  are  a 
big  waste  of  money.  This  has  been 
proved  repeatedly  in  business  environ¬ 
ments.  Instead  of  criticizing  schools  for 
making  the  same  mistakes,  we  should 
be  showing  our  schools  how  to  apply 
the  knowledge  gathered  in  other 
industries  so  that  they  can  make  the 
most  of  computers  as  a  powerful  tool. 

Lloyd  E.  Mitchell 
Enterprise  Manager,  Global  Enterprise 

Solutions 

].D.  Edwards  World  Solutions  Co. 

Denver 

lloyd_mitchell@jdedwards.  com 

THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  E-AGE? 

I  think  the  Sept.  1,  2000,  Total  Lead¬ 
ership  column  [“Lose  the  ‘E’”]  is  right 
on  target.  Leadership  is  and  always  has 
been  leadership,  even  without  the  “e” 
prefix. 

Christopher  Hoenig  rightly  points 
out  that  leadership  styles  must  change 
as  times  change,  especially  when  signif¬ 
icant  factors  form  the  underpinnings  of 
an  enterprise  change.  Today,  electron¬ 
ics  and  the  knowledge  to  exploit  the 
“e”  have  become  a  significant  factor. 


Who  knows  what  tomorrow  will 
bring? 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  submit 
that  significant  factors  tend  to  domi¬ 
nate  for  increasingly  smaller  intervals  of 
time,  as  evidenced  by  the  progress  from 
farming  to  the  industrial  revolution  to 
today’s  Internet  age.  The  window  of 
dominance  (so  to  speak)  for  a  signifi¬ 
cant  factor  has  now  shrunk  to  a  decade 
or  so.  In  that  decade,  however,  the  fac¬ 
tor  seemed  to  be  permanent,  and  hence 
the  bandwagon  to  adopt  and  propagate 
it  (often  in  distorted  extravagance). 

We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  e- 
age.  This  is  about  the  time  that  early 
innovators  of  alternatives  start  emerg¬ 
ing.  As  the  e-age  declines  these  people 
will  come  to  the  forefront.  And  they 
will  then  confirm  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  e-leadership — except  for 
during  the  window  of  time  when  e- 
speak  and  e-think  ruled. 

Prakash  C.  Rao 

Vice  President 
Metadata  Management  Corp. 

Vienna,  Va. 
pcrao@metadataworks.  com 

CIOS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

“Standing  in  the  Middle”  [Sept.  15, 
2000]  was  a  great  article.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  problem  in  the  midmarket  is 
the  reseller  channel.  Few  of  the  value- 
added  resellers  that  are  focused  on 
packaged  product  sales  have  the  busi¬ 
ness  acumen,  financial  resources,  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  or  project  management 
skills  to  adequately  manage  multiple, 
simultaneous  implementations  of  the 
software.  They  are  very  good  at  sell¬ 
ing  software  but  not  good  at  installing 
and  using  it  as  an  agent  of  organiza¬ 
tional  change.  The  end  result  is  that 
business  process  redesign  or  validation 
rarely,  if  ever,  get  discussed.  (Best  prac¬ 
tices?  We  don’t  need  no  stinkin’  best 
practices.)  Rather  than  using  ERP 
implementation  as  a  method  to  move 
toward  process  simplification  and 
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Suddenly  the  leading  edge  of  e-business  is  a 
much  more  comfortable  place  to  be. 
No  matter  how  many  customers  you  attract. 

The  dependence  on  web  applications  has  grown 
beyond  anything  imagined  only  a  few  years  ago. 
But  failed  transactions  mean  more  than  lost 
sales.  They  mean  lost  customers  and 
a  damaged  brand  reputation. 

Web  Applications  Management. 
That's  what  is  needed.  And  the  first  company 
to  offer  a  total  enterprise  solution  in  this  vital 
new  field,  with  no  retrofitting  of  your  systems, 

is  Tonic. 

The  ability  to  load-test  and  perform  integrity 
assessments  before  systems  go  live. 
As  well  as  perform  on-going  monitoring. 
Make  the  e-world  far  less  daunting. 

Even  predictable. 


Up  and  running  in  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use, 
yet  with  the  scalability  to  simulate  millions, 
not  just  thousands,  of  simultaneous  users. 

That's  Tonic.  And  that's  better. 

www.tonic.com 


TONIC 


TM 


Guaranteeing  Your  Net  Works. 


InBox 


improvement,  many  small  companies 
end  up  with  automated,  fast,  bad 
processes  left  over  from  legacy  systems. 

Jonathan  Lidz 
Chief  Operating  Officer 
Lion  Button  Co. 
New  York  City 
jlidz@lionbutton.com 

“Standing  in  the  Middle”  is  right  on 
the  money.  Midmarket  IT  shops  face 
tremendous  challenges  that  are  so 
rarely  understood  by  today’s  software 


Tribridge 
Tampa,  Fla. 
andy.hafer@tribridge.com 

LUCY.COM  REBUTS  PRIVACY 
STORY  STATEMENT 

I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
about  the  report  from  Interhack  Corp. 
concerning  Lucy.com  that  was  refer¬ 
enced  in  your  “So,  What’s  All  the  Fuss 
About?”  [Oct.  1,  2000]  feature.  That 
report  claimed,  and  a  paragraph  insinu¬ 
ates,  that  Lucy.com  misuses  data  about 


Value-added  resellers  are  very  good  at 
selling  software  but  not  good  at  installing 
and  using  it  as  an  agent  of  organizational 
change. 


providers  and,  especially,  consultants. 
I  agree  that  more  midsize  companies 
are  seeing  the  strategic  benefits  of  IT 
in  their  businesses,  but  it  hasn’t  been  an 
easy  sell. 

Obviously  there  are  exceptions,  but 
the  internal  sales  job  and  convincing 
that  goes  on  in  these  smaller  compa¬ 
nies,  many  of  which  are  family-owned, 
goes  far  beyond  a  solid  ROI  justifica¬ 
tion.  There  are  emotions  tied  into  the 
process  like  trust  and  gut  feeling.  This 
multifaceted  strategic-planning  role 
combined  with  being  chief  cook  and 
bottle  washer  makes  the  job  of  CIOs 
at  midsize  companies  much  tougher,  in 
my  opinion,  then  that  of  their  counter¬ 
parts  at  larger  companies. 

Thanks  for  paying  attention  to  us  in 
the  middle.  There  are  only  500  CIOs 
at  Fortune  500s,  but  a  heck  of  a  lot 
more  of  us  out  here. 

Andy  Hater 

Director  of  eBusiness  Services 


our  customers.  This  simply  is  not  true. 
In  fact,  we’ve  taken  every  step  to  put 
our  company  at  the  forefront  of  privacy 
protection.  Further,  Lucy.com’s  privacy 
policy  and  practices  have  always  been 
approved  by  TRUSTe,  an  independent, 
nonprofit  organization  that  promotes 
the  use  of  fair  information  practices  on 
the  Internet.  We  believe  customers  own 
their  personal  information,  and  we 
respect  their  need  to  fully  control  how 
that  information  is  used. 

Deborah  Pleva 

Public  Relations  Manager 
Lucy.com 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  editors  reply:  In  the  article  men¬ 
tioned  above,  CIO  wrote  only  that 
Inter  hack  had  reported  that  Lucy.com 
had  sent  personal  information  to  the 
marketing  company,  Coremetrics. 
Lucy.com,  by  its  own  admission,  uses 
Coremetrics  as  a  third-party  service 


provider  to  gather  and  analyze  infor¬ 
mation  about  how  customers  shop  in 
its  online  store.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
a  misuse  of  customer  data  depends  on 
one’s  point  of  view.  Interhack  hacker 
Matt  Curtin  claims  that  simply  sending 
data  to  Coremetrics  is  a  dangerous 
practice  because  “the  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Coremetrics  eLumi- 
nate  service  makes  it  possible  [emphasis 
Curtin’s]  for  Coremetrics  to  track  a  user 
who  goes  from  site  to  site  and  to  build  a 
detailed  dossier  that  includes  the  sum  of 
all  information  leaked  to  third  parties.  ” 
Curtin  has  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
anyone  at  Coremetrics  has  ever  built 
such  a  dossier,  however. 

Here  at  CIO,  we  view  this  debate  as 
evidence  that  at  this  point  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  e-commerce  business 
models,  the  definition  of  misuse  of  per¬ 
sonal  information  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  and  that  even  those  compa¬ 
nies  with  privacy  practices  that  are 
endorsed  by  watchdog  groups  such  as 
TRUSTe  may  not  escape  criticism  from 
privacy  advocates. 

CORRECTIONS 

The  company  with  which  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  contracted  to  develop 
its  North  Carolina@Your  Service  Web 
portal  [“Redtape.gov?”  Sept.  1,  2000] 
is  Andersen  Consulting,  not  Arthur 
Andersen. 

Contrary  to  what  we  reported  in 
“Hands  Across  the  Waters”  [Sept.  15, 
2000],  LiquidPrice.com’s  website  was 
not  developed  in  India,  but  by  Liquid- 
Price  and  SeraNova  engineering  staff 
at  LiquidPrice.com’s  headquarters  in 
California.  We  regret  the  error. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 
to  letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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ELECTRONICS 


“A  wow  factor  that 
leaps  off  the 
charts— Get  one  of 

••  i  t 

these  babies  and 
start  living  the  / 
good  life.” 

—  Maximum  PC 


“Some  people  were  born  to 
multitask.  It  was  these  folks 
Samsung  had  in  mind  when  it 
designed  the  SgncMaster™  MP 
flat-panel  monitor." 
—Fortune 


Can't  decide  whether  to  watch 
TV  or  surf  the  Web?  With 
Samsung’s  new  flat-panel 
SgncMaster  MP. 
gou  can  do  both.” 

— Time 


“The  5gncMaster  MP  from 

...  ■ 

Samsung  Electronics  is  a  better 
approach  to  convergence." 

—Business  Week 
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Complex  navigation  is  a  guide  on  how  to  get  lost. 
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Software, 


HOW  ARE  YOU  PREPARING 

FOR  THE  INEVITABLE  CRASH? 

(NOT  THE  STOCK  MARKET.  YOUR  WEBSITE.) 


The  end  is  near. 

After  an  interminable  series  of  meetings, 
revisions,  more  meetings  and  more  revisions, 
your  dazzling  new  website  is  finally  ready 
to  go  live. 

Congratulations.  But  don't  uncork  the 
champagne  just  yet.  Because  now  the  real 
work  begins:  once  you  get  your  site  up  and 
running,  you're  going  to  have  to  somehow 
keep  it  that  way. 

It  won't  be  easy. 

When  you  consider  that  the  average 
e-commerce  site  involves  the  work  of  49 
different  software,  hardware  and  network 
vendors  -  each  with  different  methodologies, 
equipment  and  philosophies  -  it's  inevitable 
that  problems  will  occur.  (And  next-to-im pos¬ 
sible  to  figure  out  whose  fault  they  are.) 

Moreover,  as  your  business  grows  and 
your  systems  become  more  complex,  the 
opportunity  for  screw-ups  and  crashes  will 
only  intensify. 

Fortunately,  there's  an  alternative  to  this 
patchwork  approach  to  e-business:  a  straight¬ 


forward  way  to  manage  the  maze  of  hardware 
and  software  you  need  to  conduct  business  in 
the  digital  world. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  a  new  company 
called  AppGenesys. 

And  we  do  it  by  providing  two  qualities 
that,  frankly,  have  never  been  associated  with 
the  Internet  before. 

Accountability  and  reliability. 


OPEN  AND  SCALABLE 
(OR:  "HOWTO  HANDLE  VERSION  2.0+") 

Ask  some  Internet  infrastructure 
providers  to  scale  your  system,  and  the  first 
thing  out  of  their  mouths  will  be,  "Okay,  but 
we'll  have  to  throw  out  everything  you've  got 
and  start  over  from  scratch." 

Not  so  with  AppGenesys.  The  hardware 
and  applications  we  bring  to  the  table  are  not 
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lly  best  of  breed,  they're  open.  Which 
eans  from  Day  One  they'll  work  seamlessly 
id  effectively  with  any  systems  you  might 
ready  have. 

Not  only  that,  the  solutions  are  designed 
)  grow  with  your  business.  They're  scalable, 
hich  means  we  handle  the  unpredictability 
F  e-business.  As  your  business  expands  or 
tracts,  you  can  simply  add  on  -  or  take  away 
technologies  as  needed. 

AUTOMATED  STANDARDS  ARE  BETTER  (NOT 
0  MENTION  FASTER  AND  MORE  RELIABLE) 

As  industries  mature,  they  automate.  It's 
een  the  case  for  the  automotive  industry, 
ie  telephone  industry,  and  now,  the 
iternet  industry. 

For  example,  when  you  establish  a  part- 
ership  with  AppGenesys,  there's  no  need  to 
uild  anything  from  scratch.  You  simply  pick 
'om  our  standardized  infrastructure  stacks 
he  pre-optimized  technologies  you  need.  The 
esult?  As  is  the  case  with  cars  and  phone  sys- 
ems,  it's  this:  a  product  that's  more  func- 
ional,  more  affordable,  and  infinitely  more 


dependable. 

TESTING  AND  MONITORING 
(WHAT  GOOD 

IS  THE  BEST  SYSTEM  IF 
IT  DOESN'T  WORK?) 

Suppose  you  were  the 
crew  chief  for  a  top  ten  race 
car  driver.  Would  you  strap 
him  in  for  the  biggest  race  of  the  year  with¬ 
out  doing  some  test  runs  first?  As  crazy  as 
that  sounds,  it's  how  most  corporations 
gauge  the  capabilities  of  their  websites.  They 
wait  until  their  sites  are  up  and  running 
before  testing  them  -  not  the  most  logical 
approach,  they'd  probably  agree,  particularly 
if  the  tests  uncover  problems.  "But  hey,"  they 
might  shrug,  "there's  no  viable  alternative." 

Not  true.  At  AppGenesys,  we  clone  your 
site  and  see  how  this  replica  handles  the 
stress  of  peak  "real  world"  conditions. 


AppGenesys™ 


In  this  way,  we  get  the  time 
and  flexibility  we  need  to  pinpoint 
any  potential  performance  prob¬ 
lems  and  correct  them  -  all  without 
depriving  your  actual  site  of  a  mil¬ 
lisecond  of  uptime. 

Moreover,  this  method  also  helps 
us  determine  which  key  applications  to  monitor 
so  we  can  avoid  problems  down  the  road. 

As  solutions  to  infrastructure  deployment 
and  management  go,  the  ones  described 
above  may  strike  you  as  innovative  and  intel¬ 
ligent.  We'd  certainly  agree.  But  we  also  real¬ 
ize  that,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  they're  not 
worth  the  paper  they're  printed  on  if  the  com¬ 
pany  behind  them  isn't  accountable. 

That's  why  everything  that  goes 
out  the  AppGenesys  door  is  AppGenesys  certi¬ 
fied.  Certified  to  be  open.  Certified  to  be 
modular.  And  certified  to  be  scalable. 

But  most  importantly  of  all,  it's  certified 
to  be  reliable. 

For  more  information,  please  log  onto 
www.appgenesys.com. 


STAGE. 
TEST.  TUNE. 
DEPLOY. 
MONITOR. 
SCALE. 


CERTIFIED  INTERNET  INFRASTRUCTURE 


BRAND  MANAGEMENT 


Out,  Damned 


DID  SOMEONE  SAY  “dotcom”?  Wash 
your  mouth  out  with  soap. 

Dotcom,  it  seems,  has  become  a  dirty 
word.  The  suffix  has  fallen  out  of  favor 
with  the  masses,  who’ve  had  it  up  to  here 
with  havoc  on  the  Nasdaq,  dotcom  ads, 
dotcom  get-rich-quick  schemes,  dotcom 
pink  slips  and  dotcommers  driving  real- 
estate  prices  sky-high.  Now  some  compa¬ 
nies,  wary  of  skepticism  from  investors, 
are  washing  their  hands — and  their  com¬ 
pany’s  names — of  the  offensive  suffix. 

Companies  that  did  so  this  year  include 
J2  Global  Communications  (formerly 
Jfax.com),  LifeMinders  (formerly  Life- 
Minders. com),  Varsity  Group  (formerly 
VarsityBooks.com),  Network  Commerce 
(formerly  ShopNow.com)  and  Preference 
Technologies  (formerly  Stockup.com). 
Chairmen  of  two  other  former  dotcoms 
referred  to  the  image  of  “flaky  startups” 
and  “companies  with  no  business  model 
and  no  hope  of  success”  in  public  state¬ 
ments  explaining  their  name  changes,  dis¬ 
dainful  as  if  scraping  dotcom  doo-doo  from 
their  shoes  after  a  walk  through  a  pasture. 

Businesses  that  support  dotcoms  are 
also  avoiding  the  d-word.  “Earlier  this 
year,  big  companies  couldn’t  say  enough 
about  their  dotcom  clients  and  how  they 
were  supporting  them,”  says  Preston  Dodd, 


site  operations  analyst  with  Jupiter  Re¬ 
search  in  New  York  City.  Not  now. 

For  companies  heavily  invested  in 
dotcom-related  identities,  marketing  and 
advertising,  however,  dumping  the  suffix 
isn’t  that  simple.  Take  Sun  “We’re  the  dot 
in  dotcom”  Microsystems,  for  example, 
which  proclaimed,  “We’re  dotcomming 
the  world.”  Or  the  domain-name  registra¬ 
tion  company  Network  Solutions  Inc. 
(NSI),  “the  dotcom  people”  who  still  have 
some  dotcom  domains  they’d  like  to  sell 
you  from  their  site  (dotcom.com).  But, 
Dodd  says  branding  yourself  as  the  power 


behind  the  dotcom  isn’t  necessarily  a  neg¬ 
ative.  “If  you’re  supporting  the  dotcoms 
and  the  infrastructure,  you’re  going  to  be 
making  money,  so  it’s  OK.  If  you  are  the 
dotcom,  [however,]  it  smacks  more  of 
startup  and  short  shelf  life.” 

For  now,  in  any  case,  dotcom  isn’t  going 
away.  Companies  that  apply  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  use  domain  name  have  no  choice 
but  to  take  the  suffix.  During  the  second 
quarter  of  2000,  the  NSI  added  5.6  million 
new  domains  to  its  registry,  77  percent  of 

(continued  on  Page  40) 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JEFF  SHELLY 


Profitable  supplier  relationships  are  built  on  trust 
and  good  information.  Unfortunately,  neither  one  has 
ever  come  all  that  easily.  But  now,  SAS,  the  world 
leader  in  data  mining  and  e-Intelligence,  has  joined 
forces  with  Dun  &  Bradstreet  and  B2Emarkets  Inc. 
to  bring  new  insight  and  certainty  to  your  supplier 
relationships.  Helping  you  to  seize  opportunities 
that  can  save  as  much  as  15%  on  your  total  supplier 
costs.  Savings  that  can  have  a  real  impact  on  your 
company’s  profitability.  To  learn  more  about  this 
and  other  SAS  solutions  for  business  decision  mak- 


WYvw.  sas.com 


The  Power  to  Know 


Intelligence 


SAS  and  all  other  SAS  institute  Inc  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute 
8)  indicates  USA  registration.  ©  2000  SAS  Institute  Inc  35622US.0900 
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Out,  Damned  Dot! 

(continued  from  Page  38) 

which  were  dotcom.  Companies  also  continue  to 
stake  their  claims  to  trademarks  that  include 
“.com.”  All  that  may  change,  however,  when  the 
Internet  Corporation  for  Assigned  Names  and 
Numbers,  the  nonprofit  responsible  for  domain- 
name  management,  approves  new  suffixes  for  top- 
level  commercial  domains,  such  as  .store  or  .site 
(still  pending  at  press  time). 

And  what  about  the  Dallas  computer  systems 
manager  who  legally  changed  his  name  from  Mitch 
Maddox  to  DotComGuy,  became  a  shut-in  and 
pledged  to  live  solely  off  the  Internet  for  a  year 
beginning  Jan.  1,  2000?  Will  he  become  just 
“Guy”?  “As  long  as  I  can  be  a  spokesperson  for 
my  website  ( dotcomguy.com )  and  its  community, 
I’ll  keep  the  name  DotComGuy,”  he  says.  “Ev¬ 
entually  when  the  name  is  established  enough,  I’ll 
change  my  name  back.” 


What  CEOs 
Really  Want 

By  Meg  Mitchell 

THERE’S  NO  DOUBT  that  the  role  of  the  CIO 
is  changing.  The  question  is,  into  what? 

According  to  a  study  by  The  Impact  Programme, 
a  U.K. -based  consulting  company,  CEOs  have 
three  expectations  for  the  CIO  of  the  future:  agil¬ 
ity,  confidence  and  technology  translation.  Impact  surveyed  U.K. -based 
CEOs  in  a  variety  of  industries.  Lynn  Mercer,  one  of  the  study’s 
authors,  explains:  As  business  executives  garner  a  basic  understanding 
of  technology,  “the  unique  selling  point  will  be  people  who  can  look  at 
technology  in  its  wider  sense  and  translate  the  opportunities  and 
threats  for  the  business."  That  doesn’t  mean  that  the  need  for  CIOs  to 
understand  business  strategy  is  fading  anytime  soon.  “It’s  not  replac¬ 
ing  the  need  for  business  knowledge.  It’s  adding  to  it,”  says  Mercer. 
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Any  environment  Any  problem.  Every  solution.  Only  VERITAS  offers  you  the  industry  s  leading,  most  comprehensive  products 
for  data  protection  and  data  accessibility.  With  VERITAS  NetBackupM,  VERITAS  Storage  Migrator  ',  VERITAS  Storage  Edition 
for  Oracle ®\  VERITAS  Database  Edition  for  Oracle VERITAS  Foundation  Suite  ,  VERITAS  Cluster  Server  and  more,  VERITAS 
offers  you  innovative,  hardwaremeutral  solutions  for  all  your  HP  environments.  Products  that  not  only  help  you  survive  -  they 
keep  you  prepared  for  any  situation.  VERITAS,  The  Data  Availability  Company  ,  helps  Global  2000  corporations  compete. 

We  can  help  you  win.  When  you're  looking  for  solutions,  count  on  the  versatility  of  VERITAS. 


VERITAS 


BUSINESS  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION' 


. 

5  Cluster  Serv< 
emarks  of  their 


liability  Company,  VE.RnASJjjggv 
ered  trademarks  of  VERITA$® 


We  can't  prevent  floods  or  fires.  Nor  can  we  stop  hardware  failures  or  power  outages.  But 
we  do  know  how  to  keep  your  mission-critical  data  available,  through  disasters  big  and  small. 
Double-Take®  software  provides  continuous,  real-time  replication  to  an  offsite  location.  It 
means  data  and  application  failover/recovery.  And  Double-Take  supports  Windows®,  Solaris®, 
and  NetWare®  servers. 


See  for  yourself  why  Double-Take  is  recommended 
by  Compaq ®,  Dell®,  Microsoft®,  IBM®  and  Hewlett- 
Packard®.  We  may  not  be  able  to  save  your 
corporate  headquarters,  but  with  Double-Take, 
your  customers  won't  know  it's  gone. 


Call  NSI  Software  at  888-674-9495  or  visit  www.nsisoftware.com 

©2000  NSI  Software.  NSI  and  Double-Take  are  registered  trademarks  of  Network  Specialists.  GeoCluster  is  a  trademark  of  NSI  Software. 

Windows  2000,  Windows  NT,  and  Microsoft  BackOffice  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  names  may  be  trademarks 
or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Competitive  Intelligence  Tips 


BY  ANALYZING  RIVALS’ 

moves,  competitive  intelligence 
(Cl)  programs  allow  compa¬ 
nies  to  anticipate  market 
developments  rather  than 
merely  react  to  them.  The 
American  Productivity  & 
Quality  Center  (APQC) 
recently  concluded  a  bench¬ 
marking  study  comparing  the 
Cl  practices  of  12  identified 
best  practices  companies 
(partners)  with  19  sponsor 
organizations  looking  for  ways 
to  improve  their  intelligence 
programs.  While  most  of  the 
companies  surveyed  use  a 
corporate  intranet  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  information  on  competi¬ 
tors,  APQC  found  that  best 
practices  organizations  share 
the  most  sensitive  information 
only  with  senior  management. 


Key  Business  Decisions  Influenced 
“To  a  High  Extent”  by  Cl  Information 


Strategy  formulation 
Mergers  and  acquisitions 

Strategy  implementation 
Entering  new  markets 
Vertical  integration  focus 
Exiting  of  markets 
New  product  development 

R&D  focus 
New  capacity  additions 
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19% 


45% 

45% 


27% 

27% 


15% 


22% 
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18% 

13% 


0% 

8% 

0% 

7% 

0% 


KEY 


Sponsors 


Partners 


Extent  to  Which  Your  Cl  Function  Uses  IT  for  the  Following  Purposes 

(1  =  to  no  extent;  7  =  to  a  high  extent) 


Sponsors  Partners 


Disseminating  intelligence 

5.5 

6.1 

Strong  information  so  that  it  is  accessible 

5.1 

6.0 

Sharing  information  between  functional  groups 
within  the  organization 

5.4 

5.3 

Collecting  information  from  external  sources 

5.9 

5.3 

Consolidation  of  different  internal  and  external 
sources  of  Cl 

5.0 

4.9 

Facilitate  the  usability  of  Cl  through  filtering, 
packaging,  etc. 

4.6 

4.8 

Collecting  information  from  within  the  organization 

4.7 

4.1 

Best  Practices 

1 .  Don't  skimp.  A  hefty  investment  in 
Cl  can  pay  off  quickly,  says  Farida 
Hasanali,  an  APQC  project  leader  and 
study  team  member.  For  example, 
Houston-based  Compaq  ponied  up  a 
“sizable  investment”  for  its  Cl  pro¬ 
gram,  not  including  salaries,  Hasanali 
said,  allowing  the  company  to  quickly 
assemble  a  vast  electronic  library  of 
analyst  reports  and  competitive  data. 
Employees  can  find  about  80  percent 
of  the  information  on  the  intranet, 
while  the  20  percent  intended  only  for 
the  senior  leadership  team  is  kept  on  a 
separate  server. 

2  •  Don’t  get  discouraged.  Even  if  you 
don’t  have  $1  million  to  spare,  you 
should  go  all  out  to  build  a  Cl  pro¬ 
gram.  Houston-based  Shell  Services 
International,  an  IT  services  group 
within  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group, 
dedicated  one  employee  for  three 
months  to  build  a  Cl  website.  “It’s  all 
right  to  start  small  if  you  have  to,” 
Hasanali  says.  “We  all  have  the 
Internet  to  gather  data.” 

3  •  Get  the  word  out.  IT  is  essential  in 
creating  a  Cl  program,  but  companies 
should  make  sure  they  aren’t  hiding 
behind  their  intranets.  “If  people  in  the 
company  don’t  know  the  Cl  team, 
they  won’t  trust  the  information,” 
Hasanali  says.  Cl  professionals  should 
go  to  department  meetings  to  seek  out 
intelligence  needs  while  raising  their 
visibility. 

4.  Establish  clear  objectives.  Make 
sure  your  goals  are  clear  to  top 
management.  At  Compaq,  Cl  goals 
include  speaking  to  top  executives  and 
providing  opinions  on  when  to  release 
products.  If  a  company  is  vague  about 
a  Cl  initiative’s  scope,  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  make  strategic  decisions. 

SOURCE:  THE  AMERICAN  PRODUCTIVITY  & 
QUALITY  CENTER  IN  HOUSTON 

Suggest  future  topics  to 

numben@cio.com. 
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Don’t  be  a  sap,  implement  Worldtrak! 
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CRM 

Software 


CRM  Award  Winner 
FourYears  Running 


Worldtrak®  makes  the  only  fully 
scalable,  CRM  software  built  within 
Microsoft®  Outlook®.  That  means  the 
platform  employees  use  every  day  is  the 
one  that  runs  your  CRM  solution  — 
from  sales  and  marketing  to  customer 
service  and  e-commerce.  It’s  the  only 
CRM  solution  that  gets  implemented 
quickly  and  gets  results  even  faster. 

•  zero  infrastructure  investment 

•  fully  relational 

•  unlimited  capacity 

•  no  learning  curve 

•  faster  ROI 


www.worldtrak.com 

1-888-814-2880 

^5  worldtrak 

A  New  Outlook  for  Web-Based  CRM 


Worldtrak  is  a  registered  trademark  ofWorldtrak  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Outlook  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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Up  in  the  Air 

By  Stewart  Deck 


GERRY  PURDY  HEARS  it  every  time  he  flies: 

“Please  turn  off  all  portable  electronic  devices  until 
the  flight  crew  indicates  it  is  safe  to  use  them.” 

Purdy,  the  CEO  of  PortableLife.com  in  Cupertino, 

Calif,  (www.portablelife.com),  a  Web  portal  for 
mobile-device  users,  just  isn’t  too  sure  about  whether 
there’s  a  big  danger  or  just  a  whiff  of  scam  in  the  air. 

In  a  recent  open  column  on  his  website  aimed  at  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA),  Purdy  urged  the 
government  agency  to  drop  the  ban  on  shutting  down 
portable  computers  during  takeoff.  “It  doesn’t  appear  to  me 
that  there  is  anything  that  a  portable  computer  is  doing  that  could 
affect  the  navigation  of  the  airplane,”  Purdy  says.  “Laptops  don’t 
emit  radio  transmissions  unless  someone  plugs  in  a  wireless  modem, 
and  every  manufacture  of  laptops  builds  significant  shielding  into 
its  product  so  that  it  generates  little  noise  or  electromagnetic  radiation.” 

The  FAA’s  complete  ban  on  transmission  devices  (such  as  cell 
phones  and  modems)  and  limited  use  of  electronics  stems  from  a 
1996  test  run  by  the  Radio  Technical  Commission  for  Aeronautics 
(RTCA)  which  showed  that  some  toys  and  gizmos  caused  interfer¬ 
ence  with  cockpit  flight  instruments.  The  FAA  says  that  as  long  as 
there  might  be  even  the  slightest  possibility  of  such  trouble  the  current 
procedure  and  ban  will  stand. 

In  testimony  before  Congress  last  July,  Thomas  McSweeny,  the 
FAA’s  associate  adminstrator  for  regulation  and  certification,  gave 
this  testimony  about  portable  electronic  devices:  “The  findings  of 
the  [RTCA]  studies  indicated  that  the  probability  of  interference  to 
installed  aircraft  systems  from  PEDs  (portable  electronic  devices)  was 
low.  However,  the  possibility  of  interference  to  aircraft  navigation 
and  information  systems  during  critical  phases  of  flight  should  be 
viewed  as  potentially  hazardous  and  an  unacceptable  risk  for  air¬ 
craft  involved  in  passenger  operations.”  The  potential  for  personal 
injury  to  passengers  is  the  FAA’s  “paramount  consideration,” 
McSweeny  added. 

Purdy  says  he’s  all  for  safety,  but  counters  that  the  airlines  them¬ 
selves  might  have  an  interest  in  keeping  the  status  quo.  Much  like 
movie  theaters  that  ban  outside  food  so  that  they  can  sell  $5  buck¬ 
ets  of  popcorn  and  $2  candy  bars,  airlines  can  sell  phone  service  to 
passengers  if  they  have  a  starving  audience. 

Curiously,  section  91.21  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  few  PED  exceptions,  and  the  following  items  can  be  used 
during  takeoff  and  landing:  voice  recorders,  hearing  aids,  heart  pace¬ 
makers  (thank  goodness)  and  electric  shavers.  So  the  bad  news  is  that 
the  FAA  is  still  requiring  you  to  turn  off  your  laptop  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  But  fortunately  you  can  use  those  moments  to  squeeze  in  a 
quick  shave. 


THE  FOLLOWING  LIST  of  flight  truths  is  adapted 

from  an  item  in  Australian  Aviation  magazine. 

1.  Every  takeoff  is  optional.  Every  landing  is  mandatory. 

2.  Flying  isn’t  dangerous.  Crashing  is  what’s  dangerous. 

3.  It’s  always  better  to  be  down  here  wishing  you  were 
up  there  than  up  there  wishing  you  were  down  here. 

4.  The  only  time  you  have  too  much  fuel  is  when 
you’re  on  fire. 

5.  The  propeller  is  just  a  big  fan  in  front  of  the  plane 
used  to  keep  the  pilot  cool.  When  it  stops,  you  can 
actually  watch  the  pilot  start  sweating. 

6.  A  “good"  landing  is  one  from  which  you  can  walk 
away.  A  “great”  landing  is  one  after  which  they  can 
use  the  plane  again. 

7.  The  probability  of  survival  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  angle  of  arrival.  Large  angle  of  arrival,  small 
probability  of  survival  and  vice  versa. 

8.  There  are  three  simple  rules  for  making  a  smooth 
landing.  Unfortunately  no  one  knows  what  they  are. 

9.  You  start  with  a  bag  full  of  luck  and  an  empty  bag 
of  experience.  The  trick  is  to  fill  the  bag  of  experi¬ 
ence  before  you  empty  the  bag  of  luck. 


Fear  of  Flying 
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LEVERAGE  EXISTING  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEMS 


WITH  OUR  WEB-TO-HOST  SOLUTIONS. 


SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

WITH  E-SOLUTIONS  FROM  ATTACHMATE.® 

When  you  leverage  your  enterprise  by  providing  real-time  direct  access  to  legacy  information  with  new  Web-based  applications, 
you’re  empowering  your  entire  organization  to  succeed.  Partner  with  Attach  mate  f  a  leading  provider  of  Web-based  host  access  and 
application  integration  solutions.  Build  your  competitive  advantage  through  efficiencies  in  overhead,  productivity  and  customer 
satisfaction  and  start  putting  your  employees,  business  partners  and  customers  in  the  know.  Turn  your  legacy  business  into  e-business. 
For  more  information,  contact  us  at  1-800-933-6793  (ext. 4428)  or  at  www.attachmate.com  and  learn  why  four  out  of  five  Fortune  500 
companies  and  over  12  million  users  worldwide  rely  on  Attachmate. 


attachmate 

enterprise  solutions  for  the  e-world”* 
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No  walls.  No  warehouses.  No  offices. 

No  aisles.  No  elevators.  No  lobbies. 

How  will  you  find  your  way  in  the  e-marketplace? 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  and  i2  combined  have 
created  more  than  125  e-marketplaces  and  added 
billions  of  dollars  of  value  to  our  clients'  businesses. 

Imagine  what  we  can  do  for  your  company. 
www.pwcglobal.com/i2 
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GLOBAL 


ISSUES 


Spread  the  Word 


DEC.  1  IS  WORLD  AIDS  Day  and 
has  been  since  1988  when  the  World 
Summit  of  Ministers  of  Health  on 
Programs  for  AIDS  Prevention  called 
for  a  way  to  open  channels  of  com¬ 
munication,  strengthen  the  exchange 
of  information  and  experience,  and 
forge  a  spirit  of  tolerance.  Since 
1988,  World  AIDS  Day  has  received 
the  support  of  the  World  Health  Assembly,  the  United  Nations 
system,  and  governments,  communities  and  individuals  around 
the  world.  Each  year,  it  is  the  only  international  day  of  coordi¬ 
nated  action  against  AIDS.  Each  year  the  day  has  a  theme;  this 


year’s  is  "AIDS:  Men  Make  a  Difference.” 

For  more  information  contact: 

World  AIDS  Coordinator  Andrew  Doup  at  20,  Avenue  Appia, 
CH-1211  Geneva  27,  Switzerland;  doupea@unaids.org. 

Or  visit  these  websites: 

UNAIDS  ( www.unaids.org )  Information  about  worldwide 
campaigns  and  action  for  education,  prevention  and  treatment 
of  HIV. 

AIDS  Action  ( www.aidsaction.org )  General  information  site 
on  the  disease  and  what’s  being  done  to  combat  it. 

Canadian  Worldwide  AIDS  Foundation  ( www.wwaf.org ) 
Information  about  the  foundation,  its  activities  and  how  you 
can  get  involved. 


INFORMATION 


DELIVERY 


Paper  View 


By  Lee  Pender 


ONLINE  NEWS  DELIVERY 

is  getting  better... but  CIOs 
might  not  notice.  Reuters,  the 
British  news  service,  recently 
adopted  an  entire  program¬ 
ming  language  devoted  to  the 
delivery  of  online  news.  News- 
ML,  a  derivative  of  extensible 
markup  language  (XML) 
brings  to  websites  a  single 
news  package  that  can  include 
stories,  photos  and  video  clips 
in  a  variety  of  languages  and 
tailored  to  a  variety  of  differ¬ 
ent  platforms. 

However,  advances  in 
online  news  delivery  still  can¬ 
not  give  CIOs  the  time  they 
need  to  read  news  online.  A 
recent  survey  by  RHI  Con¬ 
sulting  revealed  that  only  33 
percent  of  CIOs  surveyed 
ranked  the  Internet  as  their 


favorite  medium  for  reading 
tech-industry  news.  In  a  devel¬ 
opment  that  should  cause 
paper  producers  to  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief,  old-fashioned 
industry  magazines  topped  the 
survey,  with  39  percent  of  the 
CIOs  in  the  sample  tagging 
publications  as  their  primary 
source  for  tech  news. 

One  of  the  barriers  to  on¬ 
line  news  in  the  technology 
industry  is  the  proliferation  of 
sources.  CIOs  say  they  simply 
do  not  have  time  to  sort 
through  source  after  source 
looking  for  a  news  tidbit  or 
reading  the  same  stories  over 
and  over.  Amber  Niven,  vice 
president  of  IT  at  Arch 
Wireless  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
says  she  uses  e-mail  newslet¬ 
ters  to  filter  and  deliver  news 


for  her.  Niven  says  she  clicks 
links  to  stories  she  finds  inter¬ 
esting  but  generally  stays  away 
from  hitting  tech  news  sites 
one  by  one. 

Carolyn  Knight  agrees.  The 
director  of  IT  at  Implant  Inno¬ 
vations,  a  dental-products  co¬ 
mpany  in  Palm  Beach  Gardens, 
Fla.,  says  she  saves  most  of  her 
tech-news  surfing  for  days  in 
which  a  big  story  breaks.  On 
the  average  day,  however,  she 


usually  combs  e-mail  newslet¬ 
ters  for  “whichever  [story]  has 
the  catchiest  headline.”  Knight 
says  she  is  more  likely  to  type 
in  a  link  from  a  print  maga¬ 
zine  than  she  is  to  surf  online. 
However,  she  says  the  next 
news  revolution  might  be  the 
one  to  attract  her  attention. 

“If  [tech  news]  gets  to  wire¬ 
less,  it  might  be  different,”  she 
says.  But,  for  now,  paper  still 
rules  in  the  CIO’s  office. 
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Nobody  Is 

Better  Equipped  To  Manage 
High  Pressure 
Internet  Site  Operations 

In  case  you  haven’t  noticed,  your  web  site  is  about  to  explode.  Time-to-market  issues,  combined  with  the  inability 
to  hire  scarce  technical  talent,  have  a  way  of  putting  serious  pressure  on  existing  resources.  Take  a  deep  breath  and  relax:  SiteSmith  has  the  tools, 
the  people  and  the  resources  to  take  responsibility  for  your  web  site  operations.  We’ve  taken  the  pressure  off  more  dot-com  customers  and  industry 
leaders,  than  anyone  else.  Say  the  word  and  we’ll  build  your  site  infrastructure  and  run  your  site.  You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  scalability,  load 
balancing,  site  monitoring  or  security  —  so,  take  the  pressure  off  yourself.  For  fast  relief,  visit  www.sitesmith.com/cio  today. 


V  A  1  U  E 

Rip-Roaring 

Algorithms 

FOR  YEARS,  WHEN  traders 
and  corporate  investors  wished 
to  identify  the  stocks  in  a  money 
manager’s  portfolio  and  scout 
for  rising  stars,  they  had  to  pay 
an  outside  service  or  scroll 
through  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (SEC)  filings  them¬ 
selves.  Either  way.  the  process 
was  tedious  and  costly.  Even 
with  sophisticated  software,  a 
simple  search  could  take  hours 
and  creating  a  database  was  a 
manual  operation. 

Today,  there’s  a  Web-based 
application  that  does  these  types 
of  searches  for  free.  Hatched  in 
the  lab  of  New  York  City-based 
Worldly  Information  Network,  the 
software  includes  proprietary 
parsing  algorithms  that  scour 
documents  for  the  appropriate 
information. 

According  to  Ken  Zockoll,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  database  devel¬ 
opment,  these  algorithms  auto¬ 
matically  scan  documents  and 
upload  data  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  250  lines  per  second.  “The 
information  our  product  obtains 
provides  customers  with  great 
market  intelligence,”  says  Zockoll, 
noting  that  the  program  is  written 
in  Perl  and  Visual  Foxpro. 

The  program  is  available  free 
at  www.lionshares.com,  but  the 
company  plans  to  charge  a 
monthly  fee  of  $6.50,  starting 
Jan.  1,  2001.  Worldly  Informa¬ 
tion’s  next  iteration  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  (due  Dec.  1)  will  include  an 
algorithm  to  track  mutual  fund 
information  and  a  Java  applet 
that  chronicles  SEC  filings  in 
real-tiiise.  * 

wiT:  -Matt  Villano 
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COMMUNICATION 


Legitimizing 

Geek-Speak 


CELL  PHONE 


By  Sarah  D.  Scalet 


WHEN  YOU  USE  your  trackball  to  cy¬ 
bersurf  to  a  few  homepages  and  multitask 
by  answering  your  cell 
phone  (after  check¬ 
ing  the  caller  ID, 
of  course),  you 
might  not  be  as 
big  a  geek  as  you 
think.  In  fact, 
you  might  be  just  an 
everyday  netizen  us¬ 
ing  words  now  con¬ 
sidered  words  by  the 
folks  who  created  the 
newest  edition  of  a  classic  dictionary. 

From  applet  to  zine,  8  percent  to 
10  percent  of  the  10,000  words 
added  to  the  American  Heritage 
Dictionary,  Fourth  Edition 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  2000), 
are  technology  terms,  says  Joe 
Pickett,  executive  editor  of  the 
dictionary.  Technology  is  a 
major  area  of  linguistic  inno¬ 
vation,  making  it  hard  to  keep 
up.  For  example,  dotcom  was 
one  of  the  last  words  added  to 
the  roster;  within  months,  it  was 


everywhere.  “If  we  had 
left  it  out,  we’d  have 
felt  like  we  missed 
one,”  Pickett  says. 

So  what  did  the  dic¬ 
tionary  digerati  purposely 
slight?  A  litany  of  cyber¬ 
words  and  e-words,  for  personal  DIGITAL 
starters;. instead,  editors  ASSISTANT 

included  the  cyber-  and 
e-prefixes  and  trusted  readers  to  figure  out 
meanings  on  their  own  (although  a  few, 
such  as  e-cash ,  made  the  cut).  Some  words 
got  pulled  too.  The  1992  tome  included 
such  now-obvious  terms  as  pocket  calcu¬ 
lator  and  electronic  flash  and  archaic 
ones  such  as  RPG  (a  business 
programming  language)  and 
data  diddling  (a  crime  involv¬ 
ing  the  illegal  manipulation 
of  data).  “At  one  time,  these 
seemed  very  important,” 
Pickett  says,  chuckling  at  the 
idea  of  someone  wondering 
about,  say,  a  calculator  small 
enough  to  fit  in  a  pocket.  “It’s 
very  difficult  to  tell  which 
ones  are  going  to  last.” 


FLASH  MEMORY 


A  SELECTION  OF  AMERICAN  HERITAGE'S  NEW  WORDS: 


applet 

bit  stream 

caller  ID 

cell  phone 

cybersurf 

defrag 

dial-up 

digerati 

dot-com 

ethernet 

expansion  board 


feedhorn 

file  transfer  protocol 
fire  wall 
flash  memory 
home  page 
intranet 

markup  language 

multitask 

netiquette 

netizen 

open  source 


personal  digital  assistant 

point-and-click 

raster 

search  engine 

shareware 

subnotebook 

taskbar 

trackball 

Usenet 

World  Wide  Web 
zine 
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LEADS  STRAIGHT  TO 


That’s  your  first  stop.  The  road  keeps  going.  It's  not  always 

a  smooth  ride  becoming  a  successful  eBusiness.  But  Cayenta  can  guide 
you  the  whole  way.  We're  a  Total  Service  Provider  for  companies  that 
wish  to  leverage  their  core  business  and  build  on  solid  infrastructure 
with  promising  eBusiness  strategies.  Whatever  resources  you  need— 
from  hosting  solutions  to  interoperable  systems  networks  to  hands-on 
consulting— Cayenta  is  there  to  help  you  through  the  process.  So  embark 
on  the  path  to  eBusiness  success.  We'll  make  sure  you  get  there  in  no  time. 


A  TITAN  Company 


Your  Total  Service  Provider. 


To  learn  more  about  Cayenta,  simply  go  to 
www.cayenta.com/success  or  call  1-888-771-1674. 
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I  let  you  do  more.  See  clearly. 

I  bring  you  18  inches  of  living  color. 
Wide-angle  viewing. 

Room  to  move. 

I’m  your  monitor. 

I’m  here  to  liberate  you. 


©2000  NEC-Mitsubishi  Electronics  Display  of  America.  Inc. 
All  rights  reserved. 

MultiSync  and  XtraView  are  registered  trademarks. 

#  1  selling  brand  worldwide.  DisplaySearch  study.  Q2  'oo 
#1  selling  brand  in  the  U.S.  Stanford  Resources  study.  Q2  'oo 

Simulated  image  in  monitor. 


NEC/MITSUBISHI 

NEC-MITSUBISHI  ELECTRONICS  DISPLAY 


— 

The  NEC  MultiSync®  LCD  1800. 

Introducing  the  affordable  NEC 
MultiSync  LCD  i8oo,the  newest 
in  our  line  of  18-inch  monitors. 

Offering  the  industry’s  most 
popular  screen  size  and  a  depth 
of  just  4.3  inches  (6o%  smaller 
than  CRTs),  it  gives  you  plenty  of 
room  to  maneuver. 

Along  with  sharp  images. 
Mitsubishi’s  new  color  algorithm 
for  precise  color.  XtraView® 
wide-angle  viewing.  And  low 
power  usage  and  heat  emission 
to  keep  things  cool. 

It’s  part  of  the  18-inch  LCD  line 
from  the  #1  brand  of  flat  panel 
monitors.  Each  equipped  with  a 
range  of  high-end  options. 

Only  from  NEC-Mitsubishi 
Electronics  Display,  the  newly- 
combined  force  of  the  two  leaders 
in  visual  display  technology. 

9EE  mOQE. 

1.888.NEC.MITS 

www.necmitsubishi.com 
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BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES 


Theory  Seeks 

Practice  By  Thomas  G.  Dolan 

IT  SEEMS  THERE’S  a  new  tag  line  for  business  concepts  every  few 
months.  Take  revenue  performance  optimization  (RPO),  for  exam¬ 
ple.  It’s  a  methodology  designed  to  help  companies  manage  revenues, 
especially  during  rapid  growth.  But  isn’t  this  what  companies  have 
always  tried  to  do?  Of  course.  But  the  times  have  changed,  say  RPO’s 
adherents,  and  RPO  is  designed  to  adjust  to  this  change. 

“Executives  have  spent  their  careers  managing  hard  financial 
assets,”  says  Floyd  Kvamme,  partner  at  venture  capital  company 
Kleiner,  Perkins,  Caufield  &  Byers.  He’s  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  at  Brio  Technology,  the  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
company  that  recently  donated  $1  million  to  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business  in  New  York  City,  for  the 
study  and  analysis  of  the  RPO  concept.  “In  1978,  83  percent  of  the 
market  capitalizations  of  nonfinancial  companies  was  made  up  of 
plants,  real  estate  and  equipment,”  Kvamme  explains.  “In  1998, 
those  had  shrunk  to  only  31  percent.  It’s  a  new  game.  Executives 
must  manage  their  new  assets.”  Those  assets  are  the  knowledge 
of  a  company’s  top  performers,  which  has  never  been  sufficiently 
tapped  before. 

In  theory,  RPO  will  help  companies  improve  revenue  from  their 
existing  businesses  by  as  much  as  10  percent  to  30  percent  by  bet¬ 
ter  managing  information  assets.  But  how? 

RPO  goes  beyond  expense  control  through  budgeting  to  estab¬ 
lishing  repeatable  methodologies  based  on  the  practices  of  top 
performers,  says  Nelson  Fraiman,  a  professor  and  codirector  of 
Columbia’s  W.  Edwards  Deming  Center  for  Quality,  Productivity 
and  Competitiveness.  Companies  will  thereby  discover  ways  to  more 
efficiently  tap  their  current  customer  base,  offer  the  sales  force  more 
qualified  leads  and  supply  product  bundles  more  closely  matching 
market  demand. 

Technology  enables  the  RPO  process,  but  Fraiman  says  the  school 
will  not  be  tied  to  any  one  vendor. 

Janet  Dang,  general  manager  of  applications  at  Brio,  says  the  com¬ 
pany’s  gift  is  not  simply  altruistic:  “We  look  to  Columbia  to  develop 
RPO’s  scientific  plans  and  practices,  which  we  and  our  customers 
don’t  yet  know  how  to  pursue.”  Stay  tuned. 


METRICS 

iPlace  or  Yours? 

THEY  SAY  THE  grass  is  always  greener  in 
someone  else’s  yard,  and  with  iPlace 
( www.iplace.com )  you  can  find  out  just  how 
much  greener.  Enter  your  address  in  the  site's 
valuation  program,  and  the  site  presents  you  with 
real-time  information  about  properties  around  it, 
including  the  date  they  were  sold  and  how  much 
they  cost.  iPlace  gives  access  to  the  average  age 
of  the  residents,  typical  housing  type  and  even 
average  income  in  a  specified  neighborhood. 

To  use  the  site’s  more  advanced  tools,  such  as 
getting  a  credit  report  or  tracking  finances,  you 
must  enter  a  social  security  number  and  other 
personal  information.  The  privacy  policy  states 
that  this  information  will  not  be  given  out  without 
your  consent.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  concerns 
about  divulging  private  information,  iPlace  gath¬ 
ers  an  opt-out  policy  in  its  privacy  section  that 
links  users  to  a  website  explaining  how  to  keep 
their  information  anonymous.  Robert  Wheeler, 
iPlace’s  chief  privacy  officer  in  Orange,  Calif., 
says,  “We  have  not  experienced  any  major  [pri¬ 
vacy]  problems  on  our  side.  We’re  up  front  about 
how  we’re  going  to  use  the  information  once  we 
gather  it." 

-Stephanie  Viscasillas 


“PRESENTLY  THERE’S  NO  ACCOUNTABILITY  FOR  I.T.  SCREWUPS;  BUT  BY 
2004,  EGREGIOUSLY  BAD  DECISIONS  IN  I.T.-ENABLED  VALUE  CREATION 
WILL  BE  CONSIDERED  MALFEASANCE.  PEOPLE  WILL  GO  TO  JAIL.” 

-Thornton  May,  corporate  futurist  and  chief  awareness  officer,  Guardent 
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Don’t  let  you? 

e-commerce  deployment 
become  a  eci-fi 


Find  out  about  the  best  strategies  and  solutions 
to  build  your  business. 

WebSolutionsWorld ’  com 

Visit  www.websolutionsworld.com  to  be  prepared  for  anything  and 
everything.  You  never  know  what  lurks  out  in  the  ether. 
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TOOLSETS 


Gear-Head 


Ratios 


SCREWDRIVERS,  SOCKET  WRENCHES 

and  car  lifts  are  just  some  of  the  tools  that 
Saab  technicians  use  to  repair  the  cars  they 
see  every  day.  They’re  all  standard  issue  for 
the  company's  approximately  255  dealer¬ 
ships  and  service  facilities  in  the  United 
States,  and  right  alongside  them  are  the 
technicians’  PCs.  These  days  the  lower-tech 
items  outnumber  computers  by  about  20  or 
30  to  one,  but  according  to  company  offi¬ 
cials  those  ratios  are  about  to  change. 

Executives  at  Saab  Cars  USA  confirmed 
that  the  company  plans  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  PCs  in  its  dealerships.  In  fact,  the 
board  decided  that  by  March  31,  2001,  every 
facility  must  have  at  least  one  computer  for 
every  four  technicians,  with  that  ratio 
enforced  through  the  usual  regular  site 
inspections  (along  with  safety  precaution 
checks  and  so  on).  John  Libbos,  manager  for 
Saab  Cars  USA  service  operations  in 
Norcross,  Ga.,  says  these  new  machines 
should  make  it  easier  to  diagnose  car  prob¬ 
lems,  and  provide  technicians  with  valuable 
news  and  parts  information  by  connecting  to 
a  special  maintenance-only  intranet. 

“The  PC  is  becoming  just  like  any  other 
tool  our  service  personnel  use  in  their  daily 
activities,”  Libbos  says.  “For  this  reason,  we 
want  the  machines  to  be  available  to  every 
technician  at  all  times.” 

Libbos  estimates  the  plan  will  bring  more 
than  100  new  computers  into  the  company’s 
U.S.  dealerships.  Saab  Cars  USA  won’t  foot 
the  bill  for  the  approximately  $1,200 
machines  but  plans  to  subsidize  a  percent¬ 
age  of  each  facility’s  purchase  depending  on 
how  many  PCs  one  shop  buys.  He  adds  that 
the  company's  IS  department  will  provide 
software  and  online  training  tutorials  for 
technicians  who’ll  use  the  new  machines. 

-Matt  Vi  llano 


INNOVATION 


Learning  Creativity 


By  Alison  Bass 


GARY  HAMEL  AND  his  consulting 
company,  Strategos,  make  a  lot  of 
money  telling  companies  how  to 
transform  their  corporate  cul¬ 
tures  so  that  really  innovative 
ideas — the  kind  that  pro¬ 
duce  an  eBay — have 
some  chance  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  to  the  board- 
room.  Hamel 
also  offers  a 
streamlined 
version  of  his 
insights  at  corpo¬ 
rate  “boot  camps”  every 
year.  But  the  evangelist  of  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  wants  to  convert  an  even 
larger  audience,  so  he  is  going  online. 
Starting  in  mid-2001,  Strategos  and 
Quisic,  an  e-learning  company,  will 
teach  radical  innovation  via  the  Web. 

The  venture  is  not  without  risk. 
While  e-learning  is  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  the  corporate  IT  education 
market — capturing  $3  billion  in  rev¬ 
enues  last  year — until  now  it  has  filled 
a  relatively  narrow  niche:  training  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  in  Java  or  teaching 
employees  how  to  navigate  Microsoft 
Excel  or  Lotus  Notes.  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.-based  Strategos,  partnering  with 
Quisic  (formerly  University Acess)  in 
Los  Angeles,  is  the  first  to  try  to  teach 
creative  thinking  over  the  Web.  As 
Hamel  notes  in  his  new  book,  Leading 
the  Revolution  (Harvard  Business 
School  Publishing,  August  2000),  it’s 
hard  enough  to  get  traditional  corpo¬ 
rations  to  even  acknowledge  that  the 
way  they’re  doing  business — incremen¬ 
tally  improving  products,  for  instance — 


is  no 

longer  suf¬ 
ficient  to  survive 
in  the  new  economy.  So 
convincing  those  corporations  to 
change  their  entire  mind-set  in  order  to 
harness  the  brains  of  everyone  in  the 
company  for  creating  truly  radical  inno¬ 
vation  and  thus  new  business  wealth — 
well,  that’s  a  formidable  task  even  for 
highly  paid  consultants. 

Hamel  is  banking  on  his  online  acad¬ 
emy’s  reaching  sufficient  numbers  of 
employees  in  a  given  corporation  that 
change  can  sprout  widely,  like  an  over¬ 
seeded  vegetable  patch.  “One  company 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  send  10 
people  to  one  of  our  conferences,  but  I 
can  get  10  people  online  to  absorb  our 
ideas,”  Hamel  says  with  supreme  con¬ 
fidence.  “I’d  like  to  close  the  yawning 
chasm  between  [having]  new  ideas  and 
putting  them  into  practice.” 


44 


IT  IS  BETTER  TO  KNOW  SOME  OF  THE  QUESTIONS  THAN  ALL  OF  THE 

ANSWERS.  -James  Thurber,  author  and  humorist 
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rocessor  that  can  now  run  it  faster. 


Whatever  applications  you  choose,  run  them  on  a  PC  based  on  the  new,  faster,  1.2  GHz  AMD  Athlon™  processor. 
The  AMD  Athlon  was  the  first  processor  to  break  the  gigahertz  barrier.  And  with  performance-enhancing  cache  memory  and 
even  faster  speeds,  they're  better  than  ever.  No  wonder  4  of  the  world’s  top  5  computer  manufacturers  rely  on  AMD  Athlon 
processors.  To  see  how  you  can  increase  your  productivity  and  run  applications  faster,  head  straight  for  www.amd.com/faster. 

|  Edge  Is  a  trademark  of  Unigraphics  Solutions,  Inc.  Other  product  names  used  are  for  identification  purposes  only  and  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Ask  the  Expert 

We  re  Not  Experts  on  This,  but  We  Know  Someone  Who  Is 


Hot  and 
Bothered 

David  Hume,  vice  president  of  permanent 
placement  for  St.  Louis-based  Bradford  & 
Galt,  answered  readers’  questions  on  CIO.com 
about  why  IT  professionals  become  burned 
out  and  what  managers  can  do  to  prevent  it 

Q:  Information  technology  encourages  talented  individuals  to 
job  hop  because  demand  is  so  high.  IS  departments  hire  young 
talent  to  minimize  salary  costs.  When  these  employees  build 
skills  and  confidence,  they  move  on  because  they  are  given  too 
much  work  to  complete  in  Internet  time.  Any  suggestions  for 
retaining  these  talented  people? 

A:  It’s  hard  to  fight  the  free  market.  If  you’re  giving  them  mar¬ 
ketable  skills,  about  the  only  highly  effective  retention  tech¬ 
nique  is  to  keep  their  salaries  quickly  escalating  in  step  with 
their  rising  values  in  the  marketplace.  If  some  of  that  com¬ 
pensation  is  deferred  and  would  create  an  incentive  to  stay 
around,  that  might  be  OK.  A  great  401  (k),  stock  options  or 
retention  bonuses  are  all  possibilities.  Great  managers  also 
help.  The  more  flexibility  in  the  workplace,  creative  freedom 
and  learning  opportunities  you  provide,  the  better.  But  all  of 
those  things  may  be  overshadowed  by  an  offer  of  $20,000 
more  than  what  you’re  paying.  You  could  also  tie  a  tuition- 
reimbursement  program  into  a  contract  that  requires  staying 
for  a  period  of  time  to  avoid  repayment.  But  it  isn’t  always  pro- 
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ductive  to  have  someone  stay  just  because  they’d  owe  you  a 
lot  if  they  left.  Usually  they’ll  make  you  pay  by  producing  less 
and  by  having  a  negative  effect  on  morale. 


Q:  I  work  for  a  large  Fortune  500  retailer.  This  company  has  been 
through  an  abnormal  amount  of  executive  management  changes 
in  a  single  year.  Each  change  has  brought  with  it  different  man¬ 
agement  styles  and  expectations.  Over  and  over  the  employees 
have  adapted  and  changed  course.  Now  they  are  tired  and 
becoming  wary  of  the  start/stop  mentality.  They  have  stopped 
thinking  for  themselves  and  are  becoming  cynical  of  moving 
forward  with  any  agenda.  Any  ideas  on  how  we  can  improve 
this  situation? 

A:  The  best  option  is  to  open  up  the  lines  of  communication  as 
much  as  possible.  Being  frustrated  is  one  thing;  being  frustrated 
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Ask  the  Expert 

and  feeling  like  you  can’t  express  your  opinion  is  even  worse. 
The  management  style  at  this  company  sounds  very  “top-down” 
and  the  constantly  changing  priorities  and  lack  of  buy-in  are 
reflective  of  a  disenfranchised  staff.  I  would  test  the  limits  of  how 
much  information  you  can  give  the  staff  and  try  to  keep  them 
well-informed  as  to  the  direction  of  where  things  are  going.  I 
would  also  set  up  an  avenue  for  them  to  share  their  frustrations 
or  voice  their  concerns.  You  may  not  be  able  to  solve  all  the 
issues,  but  you  might  find  that  there  are  some  complaints  that 
you  can  do  something  about.  If,  as  midlevel  managers,  you  just 
listen  and  understand  the  issues,  you  will  likely  gain  more  loyalty 

Being  frustrated  is  one  thing;  being 
frustrated  and  feeling  like  you  can’t 
express  your  opinion  is  even  worse. 


from  the  staff.  If  the  corporation  itself  is  working  to  demotivate 
staff  (unintentionally  perhaps),  then  trying  to  form  a  stronger 
team  bond  and  more  loyalty  to  the  individuals  they  work  for 
may  be  the  best  strategy.  Even  changing  a  few  issues  that  are 
important  to  the  staff  will  go  a  long  way.  If  you  try  to  hit  upper 
management  with  complaints  about  its  entire  strategy  and 
approach,  you’re  unlikely  to  get  anywhere  and  will  appear  dis¬ 
loyal.  However,  suggestions  that  look  to  change  the  practices 
rather  than  the  philosophies  may  be  effective,  especially  if  the 
suggestions  can  be  characterized  in  terms  that  will  be  good  for 
the  upper  managers  (like  cost  savings,  reduced  turnover,  better 
adherence  to  deadlines  and  so  on). 

Q:  As  my  company’s  information  technology  leader,  I  have  noticed 
a  dramatic  shift  whereby  we  have  become  very  project  driven 

rather  than  using  the  strategic 
model  we  used  to  follow.  With  this 
change  comes  deadlines,  pres¬ 
sures  and  stress  because  it  is 
a  very  competitive  environment.  I 
used  to  have  a  good  relationship 
with  my  development  teams,  proj¬ 
ect  leaders  and  support  staff,  but 
now  I  notice  problems  such  as  tar¬ 
diness  and  a  certain  sarcasm  or 
silence  when  I  approach  them 
with  new  assignments.  What  can 
I  do? 

A:  There  is  a  lot  to  learn  from 
the  dotcom  startup  companies. 


Ask  the  Expert 

Have  a  question  about  e-business 
integration?  John  Orcutt,  CEO  of 
Actional,  based  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  will  be  available  to  offer 
insight  and  advice  on  seamlessly 
integrating  online  initiatives  with 
the  rest  of  the  business.  Post  your 
questions  for  him  until  Dec.  15  at 
www2.cio.com/CIO/expert  or  e-mail 
questions  to  asktheexpert@cio.com. 

cio.com 


They  work  their  staffs  into  the  ground  in  very  high-pressure 
business  situations.  What  they  do  right  is  accept  their  busi¬ 
ness  climate  and  focus  on  what  they  can  do  to  make  the  envi¬ 
ronment  as  hospitable  as  possible.  If  people  are  coming  in 
late,  maybe  they  need  flextime.  If  the  environment  is  high 
stress,  then  maybe  they  need  some  escape  valves  like  a  party, 
a  catered  lunch  or  a  golf  outing.  Four-day  workweeks  are 
awfully  hard  to  walk  away  from.  Making  things  as  relaxed 
as  possible  in  terms  of  dress,  management  style  and  rules  will 
help  take  the  edge  off.  Of  course,  being  able  to  bring  your  cat 
to  work  and  wear  cutoffs  is  appealing  to  some  information 
technology  professionals,  but  it’s  the  stock  options  that  keep 
them  pushing  over  long  hours.  Though  not  everyone  can  offer 
stock  options,  building  in  a  bonus  system  based  on  company 
and  personal  performance  can  really  help  to  keep  one  push¬ 
ing  hard.  It’s  easy  to  burn  out  when  your  efforts  only  seem  to 
contribute  to  another’s  benefit.  If  you’re  included  in  the  stake 
then  it’s  a  lot  easier  to  stay  fired  up. 

Q:  My  company  is  going  through  a  major  reorganization  and 
this  may  potentially  mean  layoffs.  Since  March  it  has  been 
announcing  the  reorganization  in  pieces.  People  are  worried 
about  their  jobs  and  consequently  most  people  have  become 
so  distracted  by  this  issue  that  they  aren’t  really  trying  to  do  their 
work  anymore.  A  few  of  us  still  care.  What  can  we  do  to  stop  from 
getting  burned  out? 

A:  I  have  seen  reorganizations,  even  those  with  layoffs,  cre¬ 
ate  some  tremendous  opportunities  for  those  that  remain 
focused.  Despite  the  reasons  being  given  by  the  employer  at 
the  time  of  the  layoff,  it  is  usually  assumed  (and  true)  that  a 
company  is  going  to  cut  those  employees  who  are  most 
expendable.  Staying  fired  up  and  productive  is  the  best  way 
to  make  sure  that  you  don’t  end  up  getting  the  boot.  Also, 
it  is  inevitable  that  some  key  people  in  the  organization  are 
going  to  either  get  laid  off  or  they  are  going  to  seek  other 
opportunities.  Those  that  stay  aggressive  in  their  work  are 
going  to  be  in  the  best  position  to  be  recognized  with  pro¬ 
motions  that  become  available.  Just  because  your  company  is 
reorganizing  and  may  lay  people  off  doesn’t  mean  that  the 
salaries  it’s  paying  now  don’t  deserve  100  percent  produc¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  its  workforce.  You  just  have  to  decide 
that  you’re  going  to  proceed  as  if  things  are  normal  and  give 
it  your  all  as  a  matter  of  pride.  What  better  time  to  stand 
out  then  when  others  are  being  slackers.  They  are  just  going 
to  help  to  make  you  look  good  and  provide  job  security  for 
you  during  the  layoffs.  BE] 


To  recommend  an  expert  for  this  column  or  suggest  a  topic,  contact 
Senior  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  at  dduffy@cio.com. 
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Total  Leadership 


Technical 

Difficulties 

Leading  a  technical  group  requires 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon 

BY  PATRICIA  WALLINGTON 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  todays  technical  leader  is  awesome.  The 
introduction  of  new  technology  touches  everyone  in  the  com¬ 
pany  with  all  the  attendant  changes  and  risks.  And  it  never 
stops.  Just  when  you  have  completed  a  full  deployment,  the 
next  version  is  released  and  you  start  all  over  again.  Searching 
for  a  stable  state  is  fruitless.  Today,  transition  is  the  stable 
state.  As  a  result  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  know  how 
to  lead  and  motivate  your  technical  group.  Developing  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  processes  that  support  the  ever-changing  landscape  can 
help  mitigate  the  inevitable  feelings  of  chaos. 

The  Technical  Persona 

Perhaps  the  biggest  challenge  is  understanding  the  people  you 
work  with.  Consider,  for  instance,  that  technical  people  are 
generally  uncomfortable  with  uncertainty.  The  quest  for  cer¬ 
tainty  can  lead  to  extensive  periods  of  analysis,  thus  paralyz¬ 
ing  the  organization  or  project.  Moving  to  a  decision  despite 
some  uncertainty  is  vital.  In  this  fast-moving  field,  by  the  time 
certainty  is  achieved  the  technology  is  obsolete.  I  once  heard 
the  professor  at  Harvard  who  was  responsible  for  selecting 


the  PC  for  incoming  students  say,  “At  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  I  was  a  hero;  by  the  end  of  the  semester  they  were 
looking  for  the  dummy  who  picked  this  obsolete  technology.” 

In  search  of  the  perfect  solution,  most  technical  people 
become  oblivious  to  time.  On  the  positive  side  this  makes  them 
very  dedicated,  hardworking  individuals  who  frequently  work 
crazy  hours  to  achieve  their  objective.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
perfect  answer  delivered  too  late  is  useless.  Driving  to  conclu¬ 
sion  in  an  established  time  frame  is  important  to  success.  If 
the  competitor’s  product  gets  to  the  marketplace  before  yours 
it  will  achieve  marketplace  advantage.  Of  what  comparable 
value  will  the  extra  1  percent  to  2  percent  of  perfecting  be? 

I  have  developed  more  ways  to  ask,  “What  other  alterna¬ 
tives  did  you  consider?”  than  you  could  imagine.  But  I  have 
never  found  an  approach  that  brought  joy  to  the  heart  of  the 
questionee!  It  seems  that  once  the  technical  person  has  decided 
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511  Requisition 

517  Material  Obligation  Validation 
521  Income  or  Asset  Offset 
527  Material  Due-In  and  Receipt 
536  Logistics  Reassignment 
540  Notice  of  Employment  Status 
561  Contract  Abstract 

567  Contract  Completion  Status 
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Shipment  Information 
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625  Wet)  Information 
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882  Direct  Store  Delivery  Summary 
Information 

883  Market  Development  Fund  Allocation 
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U.S.  Customs  Acceptance/Rejection 
U.S.  Customs  Permit  to  Transfer  Request 
U.S.  Customs  JmBond  information 
Customs  Consist  Information 

Rail  Carrier  Freight  Details’ihtf'hjtvbice. 
Rail  Carhire  Settlements 
Rail  Carrier  Waybill  Interchange 
Rail  Advance  Interchange  Consist 
Railroad  Mark  Register  Update  Activity 
Standard  Transportation  Commodity 
Code  Master 
Locomotive  Information 
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Interchanges  Activity 
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CREF.XT  Extended  credit  advice  message 
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Total  Leadership 


on  the  solution,  it  is  elevated  to  the  level  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Any 
suggestion  that  there  might  be  another  solution  is  viewed  as 
an  attack  on  their  competence,  on  their  ethics  or  something 
else.  Yet  it  is  important  for  you  as  the  group  leader  to  under¬ 
stand  which  things  were  considered  and  ruled  out. 

Passion,  so  much  a  part  of  the  technical  persona,  some¬ 
times  leads  to  wishing  and  hoping  for  things  to  be  different 
than  they  truly  are.  In  one  company,  I  observed  an  energy-filled 
discussion  of  a  project  with  a  great  rate  of  return;  it  was  really 
beneficial  to  the  business,  but  the  organization  did  not  have  the 
cash  flow  or  capital  budget  to  support  it  in  the  current  year. 
It  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  project  manager  to  accept  that 
reality.  The  project  was  tabled  until  the  following  year.  The 
project  manager  swallowed  his  disappointment  and  took  a 
big  step  into  the  real  world  of  business. 

One  of  the  primary  benefits  the  technical  leader  can  bring  to 
the  organization  is  balance.  Balancing  the  business  and  techni¬ 
cal  continuum  is  a  constant  challenge — as  is  striking  the  right 

One  of  the  biggest  pitfalls  is  allowing 
all  solutions  to  be  driven  by  technology. 


balance  between  people  and  projects.  Balance  is  crucial  at  a 
time  when  choices  have  moved  from  “either/or”  to  “and.”  How 
many  times  have  you  been  asked  this  question  (or  one  like  this), 
“What  is  more  important?  Customer  satisfaction  or  financial 
results?”  The  answer  is  “Yes.”  They  are  both  important.  While 
making  decisions  in  the  outsourcing  project  at  Xerox,  many 
times  we  were  faced  with  the  seemingly  competing  objectives 
of  caring  for  our  people  and  getting  the  best  financial  contract. 
Only  by  understanding  that  success  did  not  fall  within  either 
people  or  the  bottom  line,  and  persistently  working  toward 
both  of  those  objectives  did  we  achieve  what  we  set  out  to  do. 

And  let’s  not  forget  the  ever-challenging  quest  to  balance  our 
work  life  and  our  family  life.  No  matter  how  critical  the  work, 
the  best  leaders  understand  the  need  to  support  their  people 
as  they  struggle  to  achieve  balance  in  their  lives. 

R-E-S-P-E-C-T 

Gaining  the  respect  of  the  group  is  paramount.  Technical  peo¬ 
ple  tend  to  respect  those  who  have  the  same  (or  higher)  level 
of  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  technology  as  they  possess. 
If  you  come  from  a  technical  background,  you  will  inevitably 
earn  respect  based  on  your  technical  knowledge  and  accom¬ 
plishments.  Your  challenge  will  be  to  develop  the  executive 
presence  and  credibility  to  represent  the  group’s  interests  and 
garner  for  its  members  the  recognition  they  deserve.  Coming 
from  a  business  background  poses  the  challenge  of  figuring  out 
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what  level  of  technology  knowledge  you  will  need  to  ensure  the 
effectiveness  of  your  leadership.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to 
“become  an  expert.”  Learn  enough  to  ask  the  right  questions 
and  be  able  to  test  the  adequacy  of  the  answers.  Your  greater 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  the  freedom  to  rely  on  the 
experts  should  ensure  the  respect  of  the  group. 

One  of  the  biggest  pitfalls  in  leading  a  technical  group  is  to 
allow  all  solutions  to  be  driven  by  technology.  Given  the 
intense  focus  of  those  working  in  this  field,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  see  everything  through  the  lens  of  technology.  While  many 
aspects  of  business  today  are  based  on  technology,  it  is  still 
important  to  keep  “the  technology  tor  technology  sake”  out 
of  your  decision-making  process. 

Know  When  to  Fold  Them 

One  of  the  lessons  I  observed  over  the  years  is,  “It’s  easier  to 
keep  a  failing  project  going  than  to  cancel  it.”  No  one  relishes 
this  task.  The  technical  team  is  eternally  optimistic  that  they  can 
make  it  work.  Yet,  the  astute  technical  leader  knows  when  a 
project  has  reached  its  Waterloo.  That  is  the  time  to  call  a  halt. 
While  these  decisions  take  courage,  continuing  to  stumble  for¬ 
ward  is  the  real  failure.  It  hurts  everything:  morale,  credibility  and 
company  results. 

Here  are  a  few  other  things  you  may  want  to  consider.  Be 
sure  a  direction  is  set  and  communicated.  Everyone  likes  to  know 
where  they  fit  in.  Communicate,  communicate  and  communi¬ 
cate!  To  senior  executives,  with  your  peers  and  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion:  Continue  building  relationships;  keep  your  own  skills  cur¬ 
rent;  stay  balanced;  promote  holistic  thinking;  leverage  the  posi¬ 
tives;  provide  a  learning  environment  so  that  everyone  grows  in 
capability;  and  inject  some  fun. 

Sometimes  the  smallest  things  have  the  biggest  effect.  I  once 
had  a  group  that  was  located  in  the  basement  of  our  building.  It 
was  wonderfully  decorated  with  bright  colors,  nice  furniture 
and  artwork,  but  it  was  the  basement.  Clearly  their  self-image 
as  a  group  was  hurt  by  this  location.  They  were  embarrassed  to 
bring  customers  to  their  office.  After  a  lot  of  discussion,  I  arranged 
to  have  them  moved  to  another  location.  In  their  eyes,  this  was 
the  greatest  accomplishment  of  my  leadership  tenure.  Morale 
went  up,  productivity  went  up,  employee  satisfaction  went  up. 
Even  our  customers  were  happier.  For  some,  it  wouldn’t  matter. 
For  this  group  it  mattered,  so  I  did  something  about  it.  HQ 


Do  you  have  any  stories  to  share  about  the  challenges  of  technical  leader¬ 
ship?  Let  us  know  at  leadership@cio.com.  Wallington,  who 
is  now  president  of  CIO  Associates  based  in  Sarasota,  Fla., 
retired  from  Xerox  in  1999,  where  she  was  CIO.  In  1997, 
she  was  inducted  into  the  Women  in  Science  and 
Technology  Hall  of  Fame  and  named  by  CIO  as  one  of 
the  12  most  influential  IT  executives  of  the  decade. 
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Truth  is,  it  can  be  a  lot  of  fun. 
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Especially  when  you’re  creating 
breakaway  opportunities.The  kind 
that  transforms  companies  and 
launches  careers.  At  Acxiom, 
we  help  you  invent  exciting  new 
ways  to  build  more  meaningful 
customer  relationships  every  day. 

We  do  it  through  innovative  data 
services  and  technologies  such  as 
SolvitursM,  InfoBase  ,the  Acxiom 

SM 

Data  Network  and  our  exciting, 

TM 

newAbiliTec.  The  Customer  Data 
Integration  software  that  gives 
your  entire  organization  the  most 
accurate  picture  of  your  customer 
ever  assembled. 

Join  us  in  a  very  bright  future. 

One  where  we  reach  the  top 
together  and  just  keep  climbing. 

Acxiom.  Innovations  through 
Customer  Data  Integration. 
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fax  a  lunch  order,  check  inventory.  That's  taking  the  Internet  with  you.  Simply  amazing. 
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Mark  Polansky  Offers  Advice  to  Aspiring  CIOs  and  IT  Managers 
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Q:  I'm  33  years  old,  I  have  seven  years  of  IT  experience  as  a  devel¬ 
oper  and  project  manager,  and  already  make  a  six-figure  salary. 
My  career  goals  include  becoming  a  CEO  by  way  of  the  CIO/CTO 
position.  My  undergraduate  degree  is  in  computer  science,  and 
I’m  working  on  two  master’s  degrees  in  business  administration 
and  finance.  I  spend  about  90  percent  of  my  off-hours  learning 
about  the  business  side  and  the  rest  on  the  technical.  Since  a 
CIO-level  position  is  probably  not  my  next  move,  am  I  spending 
too  much  time  looking  far  into  the  future?  Should  I  be  spending 
more  time  on  the  technical  issues  that  have  led  me  to  where  I  am 
now?  Is  there  a  proper  balance  between  the  two? 

A:  You  are  doing  just  fine.  To  have  such  a  clear  and  articulate 
vision  of  your  career  goal — and  to  be  able  to  prepare  for  it 
early — is  an  exceptional  gift.  Over  the  course  of  an  IT  career, 
the  balance  of  the  technical  and  the  nontechnical  (business 
and  leadership)  content  is  a  blend  that  starts  out  nearly  100 
percent  technical  and  winds  up  nearly  100  percent  nontechni¬ 
cal.  Your  current  role  as  project  manager,  while  it  will  indeed 
vary  from  company  to  company  and  from  project  to  project, 


should  be  about  fifty-fifty.  So  you  are  at  the  point  of  equal 
emphasis  and  are  certainly  heading  more  strongly  toward  the 
softer  side  of  your  skill  set.  The  MBA  is  right  on  target,  and  the 
master’s  in  finance  could  be  a  real  help  in  ultimately  running  a 
business  or  a  corporation.  Because  you  are  doing  these  at  the 
same  time,  you  should  focus  your  MBA  on  topics  other  than 
finance,  such  as  marketing,  e-commerce  and  management. 

PURE-PLAY  COUNSELING 

Q:  I  am  the  operations  manager  at  a  midsize  investment  com¬ 
pany,  and  I  have  built  the  department  from  scratch.  I  have  exten¬ 
sive  technology  and  management  experience,  but  I  am  lacking 
specific  business  knowledge  and  application  software  develop¬ 
ment  experience.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  finishing  my  bachelor’s 
degree  in  business  management.  I  study  business  and  finance, 
and  I  plan  to  continue  my  education  toward  an  MBA.  I’m  just  not 
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Results 

When  you  bring  in 

The  Technical  Resource  Connection,  Inc. 

to  deliver  software  solutions  to  your  business  problems, 
define  your  enterprise  architecture,  or  build  e-business 
solutions,  be  prepared  for  results. 

The  Results:  We  deliver  what  you  expect. 

On  time.  Within  budget.  Faster.  No  surprises.  Working. 

The  Long-Term  Benefits:  Improved  business. 

More  reliable.  Scalable.  Flexible.  Competitive. 

That's  because  TRC  focuses  on 

solving  your  business  problems 
using  our 

SolutionThread™ 
architecture-driven 
software  development  methodology. 

TRC  has  applied  its  methodology  to  architect  and  deliver  a 
variety  of  successful  large-scale  applications,  among  them: 

•  e-business  infrastructures  in  the  real-estate  services, 
insurance,  and  financial  services  industries 

•  product  ordering  systems  in  the  insurance  and 
telecommunications  industries 

•  enterprise  architecture  definitions  in  the  banking, 
financial  services,  and  insurance  industries 

•  trading  systems  in  the  banking  and 
financial  services  industries 

•  customer  care,  work  management  (workflow),  and 
product  distribution  software  in  the  retail,  pharmacy, 
telecommunications,  and  financial  services  industries 


...your  Architects 

for 

Distributed  Computing 
Success™ 


Our  service  offerings  include: 

•  Architecture-Driven  Software  Development 

•  Rapid  Internet  Development 

•  Enterprise  Architecture  Definition 

•  Project  Assessments 

•  Technology  Consulting 

•  Training 


Our  technical  expertise  includes: 

•  CORBA,  EJB,  MOM.  application  servers  and  other 
middleware  technologies 

•  Java  and  C++ 

•  RDBMS  and  OODBMS 

•  Web  servers,  XML,  XSL 

•  Microsoft  COM+,  MTS,  MSMQ 


For  details  about  TRC’s  SolutionThread™  methodology, 
request  your  FREE  “Guide  to  Architecting  Distributed  Computing”  from  results@trcinc.com 


To  learn  how  The  Technical  Resource  Connection  can  meet  your  expectations — and  get  results — 

visit  www.trcinc.com, 

or  call  1-800-TRC-2992,  ext.  3029# 

For  job  opportunities,  send  resumes  to  jobs@trcinc.com. 

1 2320  Racetrack  Road 
Tampa,  Florida  33626 

The  Technical  Resource  Connection,  Inc.  is  a  Wholly  Owned  Subsidiary  of  Perot  Systems  Corporation 
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sure  what  I  can  or  should  do  next.  I  think  I  could  be  a  great  IT 
leader— CIO  or  CTO— but  I  enjoy  being  both  a  first-  and  mid¬ 
level  manager.  I  am  very  comfortable  with  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  but  would  like  more  experience  with  planning  and  strat¬ 
egy.  How  should  I  be  spending  my  time  in  my  current  job,  and 
what  schooling  should  I  look  for  a  year  from  now? 

A:  This  is  pure-play  career  counseling:  You  are  a  perfect  can¬ 
didate  for  a  small  shop  CIO!  You  enjoy  the  everyday  opera¬ 
tional  and  managerial  activities,  and  you  are  also  attracted  to 
the  more  managerial,  administrative  and  strategic  facets  of  IT. 
In  a  small  shop,  you  can  be  the  top  IS  leader  and  still  remain 
close  to  the  firing  lines.  Focus  both  your  work  and  further 


educational  efforts  on  acquiring  a  more  balanced  background 
in  business  issues  and  systems  topics  like  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning,  customer  relationship  management  and 
e-commerce,  which  will  supplement  the  technical  and  IT  oper¬ 
ational  expertise  that  you  have  mastered. 

TEMPORARY  FIXES 

Q:  What  does  your  research  show  regarding  companies  that  use 
temporary  CIOs  until  they  find  a  permanent  executive?  Is  this 
an  increasing  trend?  And  which  sourcing  companies  are  plac¬ 
ing  executives  in  this  temporary  capacity? 

A:  Upon  losing  a  chief  information  officer,  the  vast  majority 
of  enterprises  will  quickly  move  to  either  promote  from  within 
or  engage  the  services  of  an  executive  search  company  to  look 
outside  the  organization.  In  the  latter  case,  the  CIO’s  direct 
supervisor  and  occasionally  a  member  of  the  CIO’s  staff  or  a 
non-IT  senior  manager  from  another  department  will  most 
often  take  control  of  the  IT  function  until  a  replacement  can 
be  found.  It  is  generally  viewed  as  more  disruptive  to  bring  a 
short-term,  temporary  CIO  from  the  outside  and  create 
change,  only  to  repeat  the  process  a  few  months  later  when 
the  search  is  completed. 

In  a  growing  number  of  instances  where  IS  is  not  fulfilling  its 
charter  or  is  a  troubled  department,  a  “hired  gun”  CIO  is 
engaged  for  the  purpose  of  not  only  management  continuity 
but  also  of  turning  the  shop  around  and  preparing  it  to  be 
taken  over  by  a  permanent  steward.  The  leading  search  com¬ 


panies  in  this  space  are  staffed  by  former  CIOs  who  have 
moved  on  to  a  consulting  business  model:  Aligne  (Phila¬ 
delphia),  the  Feld  Group  (Dallas)  and  Transition  Partners 
(Reston,  Va.). 

PATIENCE  IS  A  VIRTUE 

Q:  I'm  a  young  database  administrator,  one  year  out  of  college, 
who  recently  and  unexpectedly  was  promoted  to  data  warehouse 
manager  as  the  result  of  attrition. 

On  paper  I  have  one  year  of  IT  experience,  but  like  many  in 
my  generation,  I’ve  used  computers  for  many  years.  As  such, 
I’m  quite  comfortable  with  my  technical  background,  and  instead 
of  studying  mostly  IT,  I  spent  much  of  college  trying  to  improve 
my  leadership  skills.  While  I’m  delighted 
with  my  progress,  my  background  puts  me 
in  an  awkward  position  in  a  fairly  large  and 
conservative  IS  department.  IS  manage¬ 
ment  attracts  and  engages  me,  but  there  is 
a  “pay  your  dues”  atmosphere  that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  confront.  I  don't  want  to  spend 
the  next  three  or  four  years  proving  my 
merit  on  strictly  technical  terms— I’ve  been 
doing  that  as  a  matter  of  course  for  much  longer  than  nearly 
anyone  in  my  department.  I’m  eager  for  more  opportunities  to 
participate  in  the  process  of  envisioning  and  implementation. 
What  to  do? 

A:  Well,  first  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  promotion. 
Second,  let  me  counsel  you  that  the  next  skill  for  you  to  acquire 
is  patience.  I  know,  I  know.  I  was  once  a  young  buck,  too, 
and  I  thought  that  I  knew  it  all  then — but  I  still  don’t!  Your 
technical  expertise,  which  spans  far  more  than  your  one  year  of 
on-the-job  training,  has  indeed  been  recognized.  It’s  clear  that 
you  have  been  able  to  leverage  the  depth  of  your  technical 
background  into  an  early  fast  track  in  your  professional  career. 

Now  it’s  time  to  get  the  seasoning  and  maturing  that  only 
time  can  provide,  regardless  of  how  smart  you  are  or  how 
many  years  you  have  been  computerized.  As  they  say,  there  is 
no  substitute  for  experience.  Don’t  confuse  your  many  years 
of  hands-on  computing  and  your  college  experience  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  actual  hands-on  professional  management  of  people, 
resources  and  corporate  processes  and  politics.  And  while  you 
are  practicing  and  honing  your  leadership  skills,  seek  out 
opportunities  to  do  more  in  the  areas  of  departmental  strat¬ 
egy,  planning  and  administration.  Volunteer  yourself  and 
watch  what  happens. 

IN  FOR  THE  LONG  HAUL 

Q:  I  am  a  knowledge  engineer  in  a  corporate  IS  department  with 
a  focus  on  driving  the  removal  of  the  root  causes  of  IS-related 


IS  management  attracts  and  engages  me,  but 
there  is  a  “pay  your  dues”  atmosphere  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  confront. 
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Network  security  breaches  can  cost  your  business.  In  repairs,  loss  of  worker  productivity  and,  worst  of  all,  loss  of 
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Internet  usage  policy.  And  our  staff  is  available  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  because  hackers  never  sleep. 
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problems  and  preparing  IS  customer  service  as  new  applica¬ 
tions  and  other  corporate  initiatives  are  rolled  out.  I  have  15 
years  experience  and  plan  to  stay  with  my  current  employer  until 
retirement.  My  formal  education  is  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science.  I  am  returning  to  college  for  my  MBA  next  year. 
Which  MBA  specialty  would  most  help  me  advance  my  career? 

A:  Wow,  I  haven’t  heard  that  kind  of  loyalty  statement  in  quite 
a  while,  especially  from  someone  of  your  assumed  age  group  of 
professionals  with  15  years  experience.  Having  said  that,  I 
could  not  begin  to  answer  your  question  since  you  haven’t 
told  me  what  type  of  career  path — technical,  IT  management, 
general  management — you  wish  to  pursue.  Let  your  head  and 
heart  drive  that  decision,  and  then  concentrate  your  studies 
on  the  appropriate  and  corresponding  content.  Also,  since 
you  plan  to  stay  at  that  lucky  company  until  gold  watch  time, 
add  content  relevant  to  your  industry  (for  example,  manufac¬ 
turing,  retailing,  financial  services  and  so  on). 


Have  a  career  question? 


Visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/ 
forums/executive/cou nselor.html  and 
pose  your  own  questions  to  Mark  Polansky. 

ON  LEAVE 

Q:  I  am  enrolled  in  an  MBA  program  and  have  elected  to  empha¬ 
size  IT  in  my  studies.  I  am  also  a  new  mother  and  would  like  to 
use  the  program  to  gain  IT  knowledge  and  skills  that  allow  me  to 
work  from  my  home  and  spend  more  time  with  my  child  (and 
eventually  children)  while  earning  a  decent  income.  What  types 
of  jobs  and  careers  are  best  suited  for  a  telecommuting  scenario? 

A:  If  you  were  a  current  corporate  employee  about  to  go  on 
maternity  leave,  you  and  your  employer  would  do  well  to  set 
up  any  number  of  scenarios  for  continuing  your  work.  Since 
you  would  already  have  knowledge  of  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness,  processes,  practices  and  the  players  therein,  you  could 
telecommute  or  work  a  combination  of  some  days  in  the  office 
and  some  days  at  home,  and  still  make  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  both  technically  and  otherwise.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  much  beyond  subcontracted  consult¬ 
ing,  doing  technically  oriented  development  work  remotely, 
or  perhaps  a  combination  of  analysis  and  programming  if  you 
could  get  out  and  visit  the  client  occasionally.  Focus  your  MBA 
con  at  on  acquiring  current  state-of-the-art  technical  expert¬ 
ise,  ..;t  don’t  ignore  the  management,  finance,  sales  and  mar¬ 


keting  training  that  you  will  put  to  good  use  later  on  when 
you  return  to  corporate  life. 

HEALTH-CARE  BOUND? 

Q:  I  will  complete  my  Juris  Doctor  and  MBA  with  an  emphasis 
in  health-care  administration  and  e-business  in  a  year.  During 
my  schooling,  I  have  dreamed  of  becoming  a  CIO.  While  intern¬ 
ing  in  the  corporate  IS  department  of  a  large  health-care  deliv¬ 
ery  network,  I  found  that  most  people  seem  to  be  doing  very  lit¬ 
tle  tangible  work  or  analysis.  I  want  a  career  in  which  there  is  a 
lot  of  decision  making,  analysis,  teamwork,  brainstorming,  inter¬ 
action  and  broad  skill  development.  If  I  still  want  to  be  a  health¬ 
care  CIO,  what  type  of  job  am  I  qualified  for  and  what  should  I 
seek  after  graduation?  Some  have  suggested  being  an  analyst, 
but  I  fear  that  requires  technical  experience  that  I  don’t  have. 

A:  In  many  ways,  the  advice  you  have  received  is  pointed  in 
the  right  direction.  The  broad  category  of  analyst  covers  a  lot 
of  ground,  and  your  best  bet  for  leveraging  your  fine  academic 
credentials  and  fulfilling  your  avowed  vocational  interests 
would  be  a  position  as  a  business  analyst  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
a  business  systems  analyst.  By  any  name,  the  role  I  refer  to  is 
one  in  which  you  spend  a  great  amount  of  time  with  both  busi¬ 
ness  line  management  as  well  as  information  technology  staff. 
Critical  activities  include  aligning  the  IT  strategy  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  unit’s  needs,  reengineering  business  processes  for  opera¬ 
tional  efficiency  and  competitive  advantage,  participating  in 
developing  new  business  products  and  services  as  well  as  new 
revenue  models  and  channels  such  as  e-commerce. 

To  complicate  matters,  this  type  of  position  often  reports  to 
the  business  side  rather  than  IT.  In  either  case,  you  will  be 
developing  and  exercising  your  analytical,  problem-solving 
and  critical-thinking  skills  while  developing  a  strong  working 
knowledge  of  the  company’s  business,  processes  and  operations. 

As  for  becoming  a  CIO,  spend  some  time  in  analysis  before 
you  cast  that  one  in  concrete.  Time  and  experience  will  either 
reinforce  that  goal,  in  which  case  you  should  then  build  a 
technology/IT  line  management  track  record  on  top  of  your 
analytical  foundation,  or  you  may  find  yourself  seeking  oper¬ 
ating  management  experience.  Either  way,  I  wouldn’t  recom¬ 
mend  taking  a  job  at  your  interning  company — they  seem  to  be 
asleep  at  the  wheel!  HE! 


Mark  Polansky  is  a  managing  director  and  member  of  the  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  practice  of  Korn/Ferry  International  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Society  for  Information  Management.  The 
Web-based  Executive  Career  Counselor  column  is  edited 
by  Web  Research  Manager  Kathleen  Kotwica.  She  can 
be  reached  at  kkotwica@cio.com. 
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Think  of  it  as  a  symbol  for  excellence. 


Silverline  Technologies  Ltd.  is  a  highly  qualified,  global  software 
solutions  provider.  Our  symbols  of  excellence  include  an  ISO  9001 
rating,  SEI-CMM  Level  4  certification,  and  our  listing  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  (NYSE:  SLT).  Add  to  that  our  pool  of  over  1,500 
software  professionals,  and  you  can  see  we’re  fully  prepared  for 
the  coining  explosion  in  application  development  and  integration. 
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Expert  Advice 

New  Ideas  and  Lessons  Learned 


The  Build/ 
Buy  Battle 

Balancing  the  risks  and  rewards  of 
information  service  outsourcing 

BY  ERIC  K.  CLEMONS 

IN  THE  ADOPTION  of  any  new  technology,  companies  always  face  the 
classic  choice  between  “make”  and  “buy” — that  is,  between 
developing  the  technology  themselves  (insourcing)  and  buying 
it  from  outside  (outsourcing).  Both  have  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages;  the  key  to  making  a  good  decision  is  developing 
a  good  understanding  of  what  they  are.  Having  spent  a  dozen 
years  studying  the  issue,  by  examining  sourcing  decisions  with 
a  range  of  corporations,  participating  in  litigation  in  interna¬ 
tional  outsourcing  contract  disputes  and  examining  the  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  through  ongoing  research  programs  at  the 
Wharton  School,  we  have  developed  a  framework  for  antici¬ 
pating  and  managing  risks  and  achieving  desired  benefits 
through  stable  relationships.  In  this  article,  I’ll  focus  on  man¬ 
aging  the  risks  of  outsourcing;  in  my  next  column,  I’ll  delve 
more  into  maximizing  the  rewards. 

The  Benefits  of  Outsourcing 

In  general,  companies  outsource  when  they  expect  to  receive 
one  or  more  of  the  following  benefits: 

■  Lower  cost,  because  the  outsourcing  vendor  can  produce 


software  or  operate  systems  more  cheaply  than  the  com¬ 
pany  can.  Vendors  often  can  offer  such  scale  advantages  by 
reusing  code  or  sharing  risk  across  a  large  book  of  contracts, 
for  example. 

■  Increased  flexibility,  allowing  the  company  to  add  capac¬ 
ity  or  reassign  personnel  as  demand  moves  up  or  down. 

■  Faster  speed  in  development,  leading  to  reduced  time  to 
get  a  product  or  service  to  market. 

■  Some  form  of  accounting  advantage — by  shifting 
resources  off  the  balance  sheet,  the  company  can  sometimes 
report  a  better  return  on  assets. 

So  why  don’t  companies  outsource  all  their  IT?  Because  out¬ 
sourcing  also  poses  a  number  of  disadvantages.  As  in  any  other 
area  of  contracting,  software  outsourcing  increases  transac¬ 
tion  costs — the  costs  of  arranging  to  produce  or  purchase 
something  rather  than  the  direct  costs  associated  with  pro- 
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ducing  it  or  purchasing  it.  Some  of  these  are  frictional  costs: 
It  costs  more  to  administer  contract  employees  than  it  does  to 
use  in-house  staffers,  for  example. 

It  may  also  cost  more  to  develop  a  specification  for  an  out¬ 
side  contract  than  it  would  to  develop  one  for  internal  devel¬ 
opment.  Moreover,  legal  costs  associated  with  contracting 
and  the  expense  of  monitoring  or  measuring  vendor  perform¬ 
ance  may  be  higher  than  the  comparable  costs  associated  with 
internal  activities. 

There  are  also  risk-based  costs.  That  is,  there  may  be  a 
greater  risk  of  deliberate  contractual  abuse,  for  profit,  by  an 


Once  a  contract  has  begun,  there  are  frequently  few 
alternatives  available  to  the  client  but  to  continue 
with  the  vendor  that  was  originally  selected. 


outside  contractor  than  there  would  be  from  an  internal  devel¬ 
opment  team.  If  these  risks  materialize — if  the  contractual 
abuses  occur — they  will  produce  real  and  potentially  substan¬ 
tial  financial  costs. 

The  Risks  of  Outsourcing 

Risks  associated  with  outsourcing  contracts  are  principally  one 
of  the  following  three  types: 

1.  Shirking.  This  is  when  a  vendor  deliberately  underper¬ 
forms  while  claiming  full  payment.  It  may  involve  such  tac¬ 
tics  as  billing  for  more  hours  than  were  worked  and  bait-and- 
switch  staffing,  providing  excellent  staffers  at  first  and  then 
replacing  them  with  less  qualified  personnel. 

2.  Poaching.  This  represents  the  client’s  loss  of  control  over 
an  information  asset  that  occurs  when  a  vendor  develops  a 
strategy  and  a  strategic  application  for  one  client  and  then 
redevelops  the  system  for  a  second  client.  The  second  client’s 
cost  is  likely  to  be  lower,  placing  the  first  client  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  rather  than  offering  it  a  sustainable  advantage.  In  the 
most  extreme  case,  the  vendor  goes  into  the  client’s  business 
and  competes  directly  using  the  expertise  it  developed  on  the 
project. 

3.  Opportunistic  repricing  or  holdup.  When  a  company  enters 
into  a  long-term  contract,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  vendor  to 
try  to  change  the  terms  at  some  point.  “Vendor  holdup”  occurs 
when  a  vendor  overcharges  for  unanticipated  enhancements 
and  contract  extensions. 

What  makes  these  risks  possible?  In  general,  each  occurs 
when  the  vendor  sees  a  profitable  opportunity  that  could  not 
have  been  predicted  or  prevented  by  the  terms  of  the  contract. 


For  shirking  to  occur,  for  example,  there  must  be  some 
form  of  incentive  differences  between  the  client’s  interests  and 
the  vendor’s  interests — that  is,  some  motivation  for  the  ven¬ 
dor  to  act  in  its  own  interests  and  counter  to  those  of  the  client. 
Second,  there  must  be  some  form  of  uncertainty;  shirking  is  a 
poor  strategy  if  it  can  be  detected  and  punished.  Unfortunately, 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  careful  monitoring  mean  that 
detection  with  certainty  is  rarely  possible. 

Poaching,  too,  occurs  when  there  is  a  difference  in  incen¬ 
tives — that  is,  when  the  vendor  can  earn  more  by  reusing 
and  reselling  expertise  gained  from  the  client,  or  even  com¬ 
peting  with  the  client,  than  it  can 
otherwise.  And,  as  is  the  case  with 
shirking,  poaching  occurs  when 
there  is  uncertainty  in  detection  or 
precontractual  uncertainty  as  to 
what  actions  might  be  possible  and 
attractive  for  the  vendor  later  on. 

Holdup  also  requires  an  incen¬ 
tive  difference  between  client  and 
vendor.  In  this  instance,  it  is  easy  to  understand:  The  vendor 
wishes  to  charge  more  than  originally  required  by  the  con¬ 
tract,  while  the  client  does  not  wish  to  pay  more.  There  must 
also  be  some  change  in  power  that  enables  the  vendor  to 
demand  and  win  this  increase  in  payment.  This  often  occurs  by 
way  of  a  phenomenon  called  postcontractual  small  numbers 
bargaining:  Once  a  contract  has  begun,  there  are  frequently 
few  alternatives  available  to  the  client  but  to  continue  with 
the  vendor  that  was  originally  selected.  This  lack  of  alternatives 
can  occur  for  any  of  several  reasons.  The  client  may  have  made 
a  sunk  cost  investment  of  some  form,  for  example,  such  as 
buying  hardware  with  limited  resale  or  salvage  value  that 
works  effectively  only  with  software  provided  by  the  vendor. 
Alternatively,  it  may  have  transferred  to  the  vendor  owner¬ 
ship  of  critical  assets,  such  as  its  data  center  hardware  and 
legacy  systems,  or  it  may  have  divested  internal  staff  and 
expertise,  again  making  it  dependent  upon  the  vendor. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  the  bottom  line  is  that  the  client  loses 
power  because  it  would  suffer  an  intolerable  loss  of  revenue 
or  profits  if  the  vendor’s  demands  are  not  met. 


Managing  the  Risks 

When  you  outsource  application  development,  any  and  all 
of  the  above  risks  are  possible.  Fortunately,  there  are  a  few 
simple  guidelines  that  can  substantially  improve  your  chances 
of  success: 

1.  Understand  the  project.  Companies  that  choose  to  out¬ 
source  applications  must  have  a  high  degree  of  understanding 
of  the  project  they  are  undertaking,  including  its  requirements, 
the  method  of  its  implementation  and  the  source  of  expected 
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By  picking  a  UPS  scalable  to 
your  network  requirements, 
space,  and  budgetary  needs. 


How  do  you  choose  a  UPS 

when  you  can't  even  guess  how 
many  critical  systems  you'll 
have  to  support  next  year? 


For  over  30  years,  Liebert  has  provided  power  protection  for  the  world’s  most  critical 
systems.  We  designed  the  new  Nfinity’  UPS  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  Liebert  reliability 
in  today's  critical  network  applications. 

The  modular  design  allows  you  to  configure  Nfinity  to  match  your  changing  power  needs,  and  all  modules  are  hot- 
swappable,  allowing  for  uninterrupted  performance  when  you  service  or  expand  the  system.  You’ll  find  redundancy 
and  patent  pending  intelligence  features  in  the  power  and  battery  modules,  power  bypass  systems,  communication 
paths  and  system  controls.  No  other  UPS  achieves  that  tremendous  breadth  of  reliability. 

Nfinity  offers  superior  value.  It’s  extremely  cost-efficient  to  operate  and  ships  preassembled  and  pretested,  eliminating 
costly  user  assembly  time.  You're  also  backed  by  Liebert's  service  organization  -  trained  and  staffed  to  support  you 
24x7x365.  For  complete  product  information,  visit  our  website  at  www.nf3.liebert.com. 

Nfinity  -  the  easily  scalable,  incredibly  intelligent,  remarkably  redundant  UPS  that  takes  systems  availability 
to  the  next  level. 
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economic  benefits.  This  is  crucial  to  providing  reasonable 
incentives  for  meaningful  measures  of  performance.  On  Wall 
Street,  historically,  attention  and  rewards  have  been  given  to 
those  who  produce  profits,  like  successful  trading  desks;  there 
has  been  less  interest  in  managing  cost  centers  like  informa¬ 
tion  processing.  Despite  the  strategic  importance  of  infor¬ 
mation  infrastructure,  many  companies  on  the  Street  have 
attempted  to  squeeze  systems,  and  they  have  failed  to  provide 
the  resources  or  the  guidance  needed  for  long-term  invest¬ 
ment  in  IT.  When  they  realized  that  they  have  not  always 
done  a  good  job  managing  this  area  or  rewarding  perform¬ 
ance,  some  have  outsourced  with  contracts  obligating  ven¬ 
dors  to  “do  a  better  job”;  however,  this  provides  neither  the 


A  “law  of  the  wallet”  holds  in  software 
outsourcing:  If  you  pay  for  lines  of  code, 
you  will  get  many  lines  of  code;  if  you  pay 
for  testing,  you  will  get  lengthy  test  logs. 


metrics  needed  to  define  a  better  job  nor  the  incentives  for  the 
vendor  to  steer  in  the  desired  direction.  Understanding  proj¬ 
ect  objectives  also  helps  to  reduce  the  risks  of  poaching,  since 
it  is  then  possible  to  specify  and  control  access  to  elements 
that  may  be  critical  to  the  client’s  future  competitive  posi¬ 
tioning.  The  risks  of  outsourcing  product  distribution — as 
airlines  did  with  computer  reservation  systems  in  the  1970s, 
for  example — can  clearly  shift  too  much  power  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  system.  Using  a  third-party  information  processor 
to  manage  client  relationships  can  allow  another  party  to 
have  access  to  your  customer  history  and  pick  off  your  best 
accounts.  The  most  successful  projects  we  studied  were  those 
in  which  the  client  was  fully  capable  of  developing  the  appli¬ 
cation  itself  but  chose  to  outsource  simply  because  of  con¬ 
straints  on  time  or  staff  availability. 

2.  Divide  and  conquer.  Dividing  a  large  project  into  smaller, 
more  manageable  pieces  will  greatly  reduce  programmatic 
risk.  In  principle,  completion  of  each  independent  chunk 
creates  the  possibility  that  subsequent  development  work  will 
be  handed  off  to  a  different  developer.  Each  chunk  should 
have  specific  objectives  and  quality  metrics,  and  each  piece 
should  be  independent,  in  the  sense  that  companies  would 
have  to  absorb  only  tolerable  increases  in  development  costs 
should  they  choose  to  switch  vendors  after  one  or  more 
chunks  has  been  completed.  Although  this  will  increase 
development  costs,  it  reduces  or  eliminates  the  risk  of  ven¬ 


dor  holdup.  If  the  vendor  attempts  to  overcharge  for  contin¬ 
uation,  the  self-contained  nature  of  the  work  completed  to  date 
will  permit  a  more  or  less  painless  handoff  to  another  vendor 
for  continuation  of  development.  Moreover,  by  assessing 
checkpoints  at  the  completion  of  each  chunk,  the  company  can 
detect  quality  problems  and  reduce  the  risk  of  shirking  or 
underperformance.  Thus,  when  deciding  on  the  milestones 
for  such  a  project,  it  is  important  to  have  a  viable  exit  strat¬ 
egy  if  any  chunk  fails. 

3.  Align  incentives.  Although  the  vendor’s  incentives  can 
never  be  fully  aligned  with  those  of  the  client,  it  is  frequently 
possible  to  design  contractual  incentives  that  will  help  enhance 
performance.  If  you  pay  a  telephone  interviewer  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  he  makes,  they  will  be  short;  if  you  pay 
for  the  number  of  minutes  he  is  on  the  phone,  each  call 
will  be  long;  if  you  pay  for  applications  approved, 
you  will  have  lots  of  approvals,  and  if  you  pay  for 
applications  rejected,  you  will  have  lots  of  rejections. 
What  you  want  to  do  is  pay  for  incremental  sales. 
Unfortunately,  such  incentives  are  not  always  guaran¬ 
teed  to  work.  It  is  difficult  to  define  incremental  sales 
or  determine  the  basis  of  compensation  for  your  call 
center  operators.  A  similar  “law  of  the  wallet”  holds  in 
all  software  outsourcing,  and  it  suggests  that  you  get 
what  you  pay  for:  If  you  pay  for  lines  of  code,  for  example,  you 
will  get  many  lines  of  code;  if  you  pay  for  testing,  you  will  get 
lengthy  test  logs.  Incentives  can  bring  vendor  behavior  in  line 
with  a  client’s  expectations,  thereby  improving  performance, 
but  they  can  also  distort  it,  causing  performance  to  drop.  It 
depends  on  how  well  individual  vendor  activities  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  and  how  accurately  measurable  and  rewardable  activi¬ 
ties  can  be  correlated  with  desired  performance. 

In  short,  for  all  its  attractiveness,  there  are  a  number  of 
potential  costs  and  risks  associated  with  outsourcing.  The 
above  guidelines  can  help  keep  those  risks  under  control. 
One  final  tip:  When  in  doubt,  hiring  an  honorable  and  well- 
managed  vendor  with  a  reputation  to  preserve  may  be  your 
best  protection.  H0 
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This  is  big. 


Imagine  the  ability  to  marry  your 
legacy  systems  to 
modern  networks. 

Imagine  transforming  your 

massive  data  burden 
into  a  competitive 
advantage. 

Imagine  dramatically  cutting 
your  time  to  market. 

Imagine  writing  one  set  of  code 
that  reaches  all  Internet 
enabled  devices. 

Imagine  automating  an 

incredibly  tedious  task 
that's  been  stifling  your 
growth  for  years. 


Now  imagine  a  world 
where  what  you  can 
imagine  is  what  you 
can  accomplish. 

It’s  extraordinary. 
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lose  a 
customer 


There  have  never  been  so  many  ways  to  lose  a 
customer.  Thanks  to  the  Internet,  your  customers’ 
expectations  have  never  been  higher.  Their  sources  of 
information  have  never  been  greater.  And  their  access 
to  your  competitors  has  never  been  faster.  What’s  more, 
research  tells  us  that  companies  can  boost  profits 
by  almost  1 00%  just  by  retaining  5%  more  of  their 
customers.*  The  first  step  to  retaining  those  customers  is 
gaining  a  better  understanding  of  them. 


He's  either  dreaming  or  working  with  CA's  Intelligent  CRM  Suite. 


Computer  Associates’  Intelligent  CRM  offers  you  a 
comprehensive  suite  of  applications  to  understand  and 
retain  those  demanding  customers.  From  our  predictive 
Customer  Intelligence  that  mines  the  information  in  your 
database  for  decision-making  analyses  and  insights  to 
our  predictive  Sales  and  Marketing  that  provides  you  with 
a  consolidated  view  of  all  customer  activity  across  your 
business  through  personalized  portals:  CA’s  Intelligent 
CRM  Suite  is  unique  in  the  industry. 

Furthermore,  our  3-D  visualization  technologies 
bring  information  and  analyses  to  life  and  give  customers, 
staff,  and  suppliers  the  opportunity  to  perceive  it  in  all 
its  many  dimensions  rather  than  simply  view  it.  Whether 
you  begin  with  a  single  application  or  choose  the  entire 
solution,  it’s  powered  by  Jasmine®  //,  CA’s  eBusiness 
platform.  So  it  seamlessly  integrates  with  your  existing 
systems  and  applications  to  leverage  your  investment, 
regardless  of  underlying  technologies. 

To  find  out  more  about  how  Computer  Associates 
can  help  you  get  closer  to  your  customer  and  empower 
your  staff,  visit  www.ca.com/solutions/crm.htm  or 
call  1-800-225-5224.  Don’t  wait  too  long,  your 
competitors  are  reading  this  too. 
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Bypassed  by  the  industrial  age, 
India  has  the  opportunity 
and  the  ambition  to  be 
a  major  player  in  the 
information  age.  But  first, 
the  country  has  to  tackle  some 
vexing  infrastructure  and 
political  challenges. 
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information  age  powerhouse. 
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CIO  Field  Report 


It’s  only  been  nine  years.  This  is  what  I  remind  myself  as  I  stand 
atop  Cyber  Towers  in  HITEC  City,  one  of  India’s  ultramodern  IT 
office  parks.  Eleven  stories  high  and  fighting  to  stand  in  a  monsoon 
wind,  I  survey  greater  Hyderabad  and  see  just  how  much  the  IT 
industry  has  changed  India.  To  my  right  is  the  brand-new  Indian 
Institute  of  Information  Technology  (HIT),  a  public/private  venture 
tailor-made  to  train  a  new  generation  of  knowledge  workers.  To 
my  left  is  the  still-under-construction  Cyber  Gateway,  an  886,000 
square  foot  office  complex  that  will  soon  open  its  doors  to  a  host 
of  high-tech  tenants  eager  to  take  advantage  of  India’s  low-cost  labor 
and  HITEC  City’s  high-value  telecommunications  infrastructure 
and  modern  amenities.  Below  me,  in  the  Cyber  Towers  itself,  is  a 
vibrant  glass-and-steel  complex  already  aglow  from  the  energy 

of  such  big-name  tenants  as  General  Electric,  Microsoft  and  Oracle. 

Ten  years  ago,  none  of  these  things  existed.  There  was  no  HITEC 
City,  no  HIT  and  no  Cyber  Towers.  It  was  only  nine  years  ago  that 
ex-Prime  Minister  P.V.  Narasimha  Rao’s  government  initiated  a  series 
of  reforms  designed  to  open  India’s  insular,  insecure  economy.  By  mak¬ 
ing  it  easier  for  the  world  to  do  business,  India  finally  got  its  chance 
to  stand  and  deliver  in  the  global  marketplace.  The  result  is  what  one 
sees  from  the  rooftop  of  Cyber  Towers:  a  country  absolutely  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  business  of  IT.  Ten  years  ago,  IT  was  a  $150  million 
industry  in  India’s  largely  agrarian  economy — a  piddling  amount  con¬ 
sidering  the  country’s  population  of  1  billion.  Today,  IT  is  a  $5.7  bil¬ 
lion  industry  in  India,  and  it  is  projected  to  be  an  $8  billion  industry 
by  2002 — maybe  $80  billion  by  2010. 

And  yet,  as  I  leave  HITEC  City,  I  ride  over  craggy  roadways  crammed 
with  cars,  motorbikes  and  cows.  The  belching  auto  emissions  are  so 
noxious,  the  honking  horns  so  incessant,  the  roadside  trash  so  imposing 
that  my  driver  turns  to  me  and  says  in  broken  English,  “We  have  every 
kinds  of  pollutions  here.”  We  pass  the  sprawling  shanty  villages  that 
house  the  hungry,  stop  in  traffic  and  become  fair  game  to  the  ragged 
beggars  seeking  rupees  for  food,  and  I  think,  “You  have  every  kinds  of 
poverty  too.”  But  again  I  remind  myself:  It’s  only  been  nine  years.  Even  at 
Internet  speed,  age-old  problems  can’t  go  away  overnight. 

India  enchants  visitors  because  it  is — pardon  the  cliche — a  country  of 
contrasts.  The  splendor  of  the  Taj  Mahal  in  Agra  is  countered  by  the 


FACT:  From  1996  to 
1999  the  Indian  software 
industry  earned  a 
total  of  $2.5  billion  from 
Y2K-related  products 
and  services. 
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make  it  a  lot  easier. 
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year  in  e-commerce. 
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squalor  of  the  shanty  city  in  old  Delhi.  The  beautiful  rain  forests  out¬ 
side  Bangalore  are  startling  in  comparison  to  the  thick-aired,  traffic- 
clogged  city  itself.  The  brilliance  of  India’s  technologists,  the  huge  global 
success  of  the  IT  industry,  seem  incongruous  with  the  country’s  every¬ 
day  realities  of  electrical  outages  and  telephone  failures.  Pick  a  contrast 
(any  contrast)  and  India  probably  has  it.  But  the  one  that  lured  CIO  to 
make  India  the  focus  of  this  year’s  special  field  report  is  this  country’s  pre¬ 
carious  balance  between  opportunity  and  challenge. 

India  can  be  an  IT  superpower.  As  the  Indians  themselves  love  to 
point  out,  they  form  the  world’s  largest  democracy,  host  the  second- 
largest  English-speaking  population,  and  their  math  and  engineering 
skills  are  world-class.  In  less  than  a  decade  this  country  hasn’t  just 
developed  its  own  IT  industry  (fueled  mainly  by  profits  from  soft¬ 
ware  and  services  exports),  but  it’s  also  exported  significant  brain¬ 
power  to  help  lead  ours.  By  focusing  on  cre¬ 
ating  a  larger  skilled  workforce,  attracting 
new  foreign-owned  employers  to  India  and 
broadening  the  range  of  services  its  own  com¬ 
panies  provide  to  the  world,  India  has  the 
opportunity  in  the  information  age  to  be  what 
it  never  quite  was  in  the  industrial  age — a  player. 

And,  yet,  how  far  and  fast  can  the  IT  industry  grow  in  a  country  where 
the  lights  and  phone  lines  fail  daily?  How  many  knowledge  workers 
can  be  created  from  a  population  with  a  more  than  35  percent  illiteracy 


FACT:  In  1999-2000, 
1,250  Indian  companies 
exported  software. 


The  High  Court  of  Karnataka 
in  Bangalore 


A  Note  About  Names 

You'll  notice  in  the  following  stories  that  many 
of  our  Indian  sources  are  identified  by  first 
initial  and  last  name  only,  such  as  R. 
Ramanan,  vice  president  of  Tata  Consultancy 
Services.This  is  a  local  custom  practiced  by 
individuals  whose  first  names  are  so  long  they 
are  difficult  to  pronounce  and  fit  on  business 
cards.  Since  these  individuals  identify  them¬ 
selves  by  first  initial  and  last  name— Mr. 
Ramanan,  for  instance,  introduces  himself  as 
"Ramanan"— we  have  chosen  to  follow  suit. 
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3Com’s  New  Era  of  Business  Networking 

Wake  up  from  your  bandwidth  nightmare  to  find  3Com’s  new  line  of  products.  From 
LAN  switches  to  telephony  systems  to  Internet  gateways,  every  piece  is  eager  to  grow 
and  even  more  eager  to  exploit  the  Internet  to  its  fullest.  Want  to  turbocharge  your 
network?  Just  talk  to  your  3Com  reseller  or  click  3Com.com.  Home.  Office.  Beyond. 


rate?  What  social  ramifications  might  there  be  if 
India’s  new  IT  wealth  proves  only  to  widen  the 
gap  between  the  country’s  haves  and  have-nots? 

These  are  among  the  vexing  challenges  that 
come  hand  in  hand  with  India’s  bountiful 
opportunities. 

For  Cheryl  Bentsen  and  myself,  the  two  CIO 
writers  who  toured  the  country  in  August  and 
September  to  prepare  this  special  report,  India 
presented  a  whole  new  set  of  opportunities  and 
challenges.  We  were  granted  easy  access  to  such 
IT  leaders  as  Wipro  Chairman  Azim  Premji — 
who  as  the  country’s  wealthiest  man  and  head 
of  its  biggest  IT  company  is  India’s  version  of 
Bill  Gates — and  Andhra  Pradesh  Chief  Minister 
N.  Chandrababu  Naidu,  the  country’s  re¬ 
nowned  “laptop  minister.”  But  to  get  to  these 
people  and  the  many  others  we  interviewed, 
we  had  to  overcome  not  just  clogged  roads  and 
cranky  infrastructure,  but  earth¬ 
quakes,  floods,  riots  and  sickness. 

You  can  read  about  some  of  our 
adventures  in  the  travel  dispatches 
we  filed  from  India.  Find  these  online 
at  www.cio.com/forums/global/edit/ 

082100_letterl  .html. 

For  CIO  readers,  we  believe  India 
presents  a  compelling  story.  Perhaps 
you  already  know  that  India  has  be¬ 
come  an  easier  place  with  which  to  do 
business,  that  the  country  has  exported 
legions  of  IT  workers  to  the  United 
States  and  that  it  almost  single-handedly  built  what  we  know  today  as  the  off¬ 
shore  outsourcing  industry.  But  do  you  understand  what  challenges  remain  in  trying 
to  do  business  in  India?  Are  you  aware  of  how  the  nation’s  government,  schools  and 
private  industry  have  banded  together  (unlike  our  own)  to  improve  IT  education? 
Have  you  seen  the  early  results  of  India’s  Internet  startups  or  the  strategic  plans 
of  the  outsourcing  vendors  whose  futures  depend  on  their  ability  to  sell  you 
higher-level  services?  These  are  among  the  topics  we  cover  in  this  special  report. 

After  you  read  this  package  and  react  to  it,  please  send  us  your  thoughts.  But  be 
sure  to  take  time  to  reflect  on  what  India  has  accomplished,  what  it  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  world  IT  industry  and  how  IT  in  turn  has  changed  India. 

And  then  remind  yourself:  It’s  only  been  nine  years.  BE! 


Scenes  from  Bangalore:  Shopping  and  a 
weekend  cricket  match 


FACT:  In  the  1999-2000  domestic 
Indian  market,  ERP  revenues  grew  by 
23  percent;  e-commerce  software 
grew  by  200  percent;  CAD/CAM  grew 
by  41  percent;  and  banking  software 
grew  by  70  percent. 


Where  will  India  be  in  another  nine  years?  Share  your  thoughts  with  Senior  Editors 
Tom  Field  ( tfield@cio.com )  and  Cheryl  Bentsen  ( cbentsen@cio.com ). 
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CALL  FOR  ENTRIES 


14TH  ANNUAL  AWARDS  COMPETITION 


IIMIO  *V StC  (in  3  vat)  vi. 

to  Start  or  introduce  new 
methods,  ideas,  devices,  etc.; 

be  creative 


Organizations  that  pursue  the  new  and  do  it 
well  are  -driving'  the  next  economy  bus,  If 
your  company  is  among  that  group,  inno¬ 
vating  in  products  and  services,  business 
processes,.  or  relationships  with  partners 
and  clients,  We  invite  you  to  apply  for  this 

year’s  CiOlOG  Award. 


Winners  will  foe  honored  at  the  annual 
ClO-lOO  Symposium  in  San  Diego  in 
August  and  will  foe  featured  in  the 
August  15,  2001,  issue  of  CIO. 


Applications  online:  January  2,  2001,  at 
www.cio.com/ciolOO 
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YOU.” 


The  corporate  counsel  is  really,  really  sorry. 
“I  hate  to  bother  you  with  this,”  he  says, 

“but  we  really  need  some  transaction 
records,  and  IT  says  there’s  a  problem.” 

Six  cell  calls  later,  an  IT  guy  says  there’s 
a  problem:  there  are  no  transaction  records. 
“We  used  to  do  backups  at  night,”  he  says. 
“Now  on  the  Internet,  there  is  no  night. 

And  no  good  time  to  do  it.”  The  good  news: 
seat  31 B  on  the  red-eye  is  available. 


THAT’S  WHEN  IT  HITS  YOU.  YOU  ARE  SO  READY  FOR  =  =  =V= 


It  used  to  take  about  6  hours  to  back  up  100  gigabytes  of  data.  Could  you  ever  afford  that  downtime? 
An  IBM  Storage  Area  Network  backup  solution  is  up  to  20  times  faster  than  that,  so  you  don’t  have  to 
wait  —  everything  is  backed  up  on  Internet  time.  On  the  Web,  you’re  only  as  good  as  your  infrastructure. 


1  800  426  7777  ask  for  Storage  Solutions 


ibm.com 


/storage/solutions40  (©business  infrastructure 


IBM,  the  e-business  logo  and  That's  when  it  hits  you.  You  are  so  ready  for  IBM  are  registered  trademarks, 
trademarks  or  service  marks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©2000  IBM  Corporation. 
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The  future  looks  bright  for  India’s  new,  IT-driven 
economy,  but  significant  obstacles  remain 

BY  CHERYL  BENTSEN 


In  early  September,  Mumbaiites  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  annual  10-day  cele¬ 
bration  of  Lord  Ganesh,  a  half-human, 
elephant-headed  Hindu  deity,  reputedly 
the  harbinger  of  wisdom  and  success,  a 
sort  of  national  lucky  charm. 

The  streets  of  Mumbai — or  Bombay, 
as  many  English-speaking  Indians  still 
prefer  to  call  the  financial  capital — are  decked  out  with  bright  lights. 
Every  stall  hawks  small  Ganesh  statues,  which  are  considered 
auspicious  gifts.  A  shopkeeper  throws  in  the  cheaper  variety  with 
the  silver  bracelet  I  buy.  “It  will  bring  you  good  fortune,”  he  says. 
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Not  necessarily  so.  In  the  early  morning  of 
Sept.  5,  an  earthquake  hits,  registering  5.5 
on  the  Richter  scale,  jolting  me  out  of  a  rest¬ 
less  sleep  on  the  21st  floor  of  the  luxurious 
Oberoi  Hotel.  I  resolve  to  stay  in  low-rises 
for  the  rest  of  my  stay  in  India.  More  alarm¬ 
ing,  the  monsoon  has  brought  the  heaviest 
rains  in  a  century  and  caused  hundreds  of 
deaths.  The  newspapers  describe  bloated 
corpses  and  poisonous  snakes;  flood  sur¬ 
vivors  wade  through  chest-high  water  in 
eastern  India  searching  for  lost  relatives  and 
valuables.  The  season  also  brought  a  new 
kind  of  suffering — a  bitter  dotcom  shake¬ 
out  and  a  battering  of  India’s  IT  stocks  rid¬ 
ing  Nasdaq’s  choppy  wake. 

But  there’s  good  news  as  well,  especially 
for  India’s  high-flying  IT  industry.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  Goldman  Sachs  revised  its  projec¬ 
tions  for  India  upward,  saying  the  country’s 
IT  industry  will  grow  almost  six  times  in 
the  next  five  years.  In  addition,  Internet  use 
will  grow  four  times  faster  than  was  ear¬ 
lier  projected.  Based  on  growth  during  the 
past  year,  previous  estimates  of  17  million 


Internet  connections  in  India  by  2003  have 
been  jacked  up  to  70  million  connections 
in  the  same  period.  The  report  also  says 
India  may  corner  5  percent  of  an  expected 
$585  billion  in  the  global  IT  services  mar¬ 
ket  by  2004.  That’s  up  from  1.6  percent 
(or  $5.7  billion).  In  1998  fewer  than  half 
a  dozen  venture  capital  (VC)  companies 
were  in  India;  today  there  are  more  than 
50.  VC  investments  in  India  are  expected  to 


The  ROI  is  better  in  India  than  in  Silicon  Valley, 
says  Wipro's  Azim  Premji. 


Indians  such  as  Sabeer  Bhatia,  41,  who  three 
years  ago  sold  Hotmail.com  to  Microsoft 
for  more  than  $400  million;  Gururaj  “Desh” 
Deshpande,  49,  cofounder  of  Sycamore  Net¬ 
works  (Forbes  listed  him  as  being  worth 
$3.9  billion);  and  Rajendra  Singh,  46,  co¬ 


In  1998  there  were  fewer  than  half 
a  dozen  venture  capital  companies  in 
India;  today  there  are  more  than  50. 


jump  to  $3  billion  in  the  next  18  months, 
almost  10  times  the  $320  million  that 
flowed  into  the  country  in  1999,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Indian  Venture  Capital 
Association. 

Both  local  and  foreign  investors  are  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Silicon  Valley  successes  of 


founder  of  Teligent.  Indeed,  India’s  far-flung 
IT  billionaires  are  among  the  most  aggres¬ 
sive  investors  eyeing  Indian  startups. 

“[Nonresident  Indians]  are  now  showing 
a  lot  of  interest  in  India  because  they  think 
there’s  a  lot  of  money  to  be  made,”  says 
Azim  Premji,  chairman  of  Wipro,  the  home- 
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Every  now  and  then,  a  little  respect  and  admiration  sneak  through  the  old  firewall. 

Because  when  you  unveil  Northern  Light’s  custom  enterprise  portal,  SinglePoint,™  even  the  most  demanding 

coworkers  will  be  showing  the  love.  Not  only  can  Northern  Light  integrate  content  from  any  source  —  internal  _ 

knowledge,  external  market  research,  news,  trade  sources,  and  the  most  relevant  parts  of  the  Web  but  we  II  I  ^ — 
also  precisely  organize  that  information  in  the  way  that  works  best  for  your  business.  When  you  deliver  the 
information  people  need,  they'll  thank  you  for  it.  And  they  may  even  send  you  cards.  NorthemUght.COm 

WWW.  Northed  ■ight.com/SinglePoint  Just  what  you've  been  searching  for.  j  Northern  Light 
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This  is  to  certify  that 
Lanconet  saves 
Telephone  Bills. 

Dealing  with  arty 
other  ISP  will  be  at 
owners  risk. 


L  nconet.Sp 

HIGH  ON  S  PE  E  II.  LOW  ON  BILLS 


According  to  The  World  Bank,  India  leads  the  world  in 
population  growth  at  16  million  people  each  year.  Right,  a  sign 
testifies  to  Bangalore’s  status  as  India’s  high-tech  boomtown. 


grown  computer  serv¬ 
ices  and  software  giant. 

“They’re  suddenly  find¬ 
ing  that  the  quality  of 
investment  and  the  re¬ 
turn  on  investment  in 
India  are  better  than 
the  return  on  invest¬ 
ments  in  Silicon  Valley.” 

The  numbers  look 
good.  India’s  software 
industry  earned  $5.7  bil¬ 
lion  last  year,  up  from 
$50  million  in  1991. 

Market  capitalization, 

$4  billion  in  March 
1999,  rose  to  $104  bil¬ 
lion  in  March  2000. 

With  market  fluctua¬ 
tions,  it  has  dropped 
to  around  $65  billion. 

“But  from  $4  billion  to 
$65  billion  is  not  a 
joke,”  says  Dewang  Mehta,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Software  and  Service 
Companies,  an  industry  lobbying  group  that 
represents  some  700  Indian  companies.  Three 
Indian  software  companies  are  now  listed  on 
the  Nasdaq  exchange,  and  five  are  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  IT  industry 
employs  340,000  workers.  India  is  produc¬ 
ing  122,000  software  engineering  graduates 
every  year  with  plans  to  double  that  figure 
to  meet  worldwide  demand. 

Traveling  through  India,  I  hear  one 
phrase  repeated  many  times — from  writ¬ 
ers,  software  engineers,  movie  producers, 
investment  bankers,  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  shopkeepers  and  even  one  crisply  tai¬ 
lored  hotel  driver,  who,  steering  his  taxi 
through  streams  of  mopeds,  auto  rick¬ 
shaws,  wobbly  trucks,  cars,  cows  and  pant¬ 
ing  dogs  in  downtown  Bangalore,  glances 
in  the  rearview  mirror  and  announces  with 
pride,  “It  is  our  time,  madam.” 


Rocky  Path  to 
the  New  Economy 

The  paradox  is  that  while  Indians  rejoice 
over  glowing  projections  of  IT  growth, 
India  is  one  of  the  world’s  least-connected 
countries.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  live  in  rural  areas.  Most  Indians 
have  no  access  to  telephones  or  the  Internet. 
Although  telephone  lines  in  India  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  by  4  million  to  6  million 
lines  annually,  as  of  March  2000,  there 
were  only  26  million  fixed  phone  lines  for 
India’s  1  billion  population.  Of  India’s 
600,000  villages,  only  370,000  have  phone 
lines.  Cell  phones,  introduced  in  1995,  now 
have  some  2.2  million  subscribers.  India  has 
around  1  million  Internet  subscribers  with 
an  estimated  3.5  million  users.  By  compar¬ 
ison,  China  has  four  times  as  many  tele¬ 
phone  lines  and  Internet  users  and  1 8  times 
as  many  mobile. 


And  for  all  its  prowess  in  software, 
Indians  have  few  computers.  India  has  only 
4.3  million  PCs,  half  the  number  of  PCs  in 
New  York  City. 

But  Indians  do  own  80  million  TVs. 
With  37  million  cable  TV  installations, 
India  ranks  No.  2  in  the  world  for  cable 
connections.  “We  believe  that  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years  that  if  the  Internet  will 
penetrate  more  in  this  country,  it  will  be 
more  likely  through  cable  TV  than  through 
PCs,”  Mehta  says. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  infrastructure. 
No  Indian  industry — old  or  new  economy — 
is  unaffected  by  India’s  crumbling  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  its  long  legacy  of  poverty,  corruption 
and  a  plodding  socialist  economy  only 
recently  dismantled. 

Even  Bangalore,  a  high-tech  boomtown, 
endures  frequent  and  annoying  power  out¬ 
ages.  Most  shops  on  the  city’s  main  drag — 
Mahatma  Gandhi  Road — rely  on  noisy, 
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has  its  reasons. 

Chang  ©  isn’t  one. 


'  2000  Vitria 


You  are  now  able  to  link  your  internal  systems  and  your  automated  business 
processes  across  the  Internet  with  customers,  vendors,  and  partners.  And  in 
turn,  with  these  businesses’  customers,  vendors,  and  partners.  This  is  how 
businesses  manage  change —  a  dynamic  network,  a  limitless  network  ot  business 
connections,  all  powered  by  the  ebusiness  platform  from  Vitria. 

^  VITRIA 


Morning  rush  hour  in  Mumbai. 


polluting  backup  generators  that  sound 
like  outboard  motor  engines  to  keep  the 
lights  on. 

“We  also  suffer  from  a  severe  lack  of  tele¬ 
com  infrastructure,”  says  Mehta.  “The  next 
big  project  is  to  increase  bandwidth.”  De¬ 
regulation  is  expected  to  improve  the  infra¬ 
structure  picture.  Earlier  this  year  the  IT- 
minded  government  of  Prime  Minister  Atal 
Behari  Vajpayee  opened  up  the  domestic 


long-distance  market  to  private  operators 
and  announced  that  Videsh  Sanchar  Nigam 
(VSNL),  the  state-run  monopoly  largely 
blamed  for  India’s  high  international  phone 
rates  and  bandwidth  shortage,  will  be  priva¬ 
tized  two  years  ahead  of  schedule,  in  2002. 
Private  businesses  were  recently  allowed  to 
operate  gateways  but  will  rely  on  VSNL  for 
bandwidth  until  new  stations  are  in  place. 

India’s  frustrations  and  contradictions  are 


nowhere  more  plain  than  in  Mumbai,  a  city 
of  great  cosmopolitan  charm,  with  ritzy 
hotels,  modern  office  towers  and  miles  upon 
miles  of  squalid  shanties.  Privacy  seems  of 
no  concern.  Slum  dwellers  let  it  all  hang  out, 
with  lean-tos  lining  the  roads  in  every  dir¬ 
ection,  cobbled  together  with  bamboo,  card¬ 
board  and  heavy  plastic  sheets  with  bricks, 
stones,  old  wheels — whatever  is  handy — 
holding  down  the  roofs.  Ragged  dogs,  some 
with  deep  gaping  sores,  slumber  inches 
from  traffic.  Women  scrub  laundry  on 
cement;  barbers  squat  on  their  haunches 
before  customers,  dipping  razors  into  cups 
of  soapy  dark  water.  There  is  a  wondrous 
sociability  about  the  whole  enterprise.  But 
the  pollution  burns  my  eyes;  an  acrid  taste 


Widespread  Poverty 

The  scourge  of  poverty  is  one  of  India’s  biggest 
challenges.  According  to  The  World  Bank, 

India  has  the  highest  concentration  of  poverty 
of  any  country,  with  more  than  a  third  of  its 
one  billion  population  living  below  the  official 
poverty  line.  The  gross  national  product  per 
capita  was  $440  in  1999.  India  also  leads  the 
world  in  population  growth  at  16  million  people 
each  year.  Bias  against  women  and  girls  is 
reflected  in  the  demographic  ratio  of  929 
females  for  every  1,000  males.  Female  infanticide  is  partly  to  blame.  Diseases 
such  as  leprosy,  tuberculosis,  cataract  blindness  and  malaria  continue  to  plague 
India.  Two-thirds  of  polio  cases  reported  worldwide  in  1998  were  there.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  4  million  to  5  million  Indians  are  infected  with  HIV,  and  the  number 
of  new  infections  doubles  every  14  months.  Pollution  is  also  a  serious  problem. 
India’s  citi  es  are  beset  by  environmental  hazards,  contaminated  water,  sanitation 
problems  and  population  growth  rates  double  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 


A  city  of  contrasts,  Mumbai 
has  both  cosmopolitan  charm 
and  miles  of  slums. 
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How  does  eBay™  detect  and  diagnose 
the  performance  of  their  eBusiness 
infrastructure? 

ProactiveNet. 


With  timely  insight  and  accurate  data,  ProactiveNet  reduces  the 
time  eBay  spends  diagnosing  potential  performance  bottlenecks. 

So  what  are  you  using? 


ProactiveNet 

••••••  #  •  •  •  • 

Insight  so  timely,  it’s  proactive 


For  more  information,  visit  www.proactivenet.com/insight 
or  call  (877)  277-6686. 


C  I  0 


India  Lags  Behind 

Pyramid  Research  forecasts  that  four 
countries— Australia,  Japan,  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan— will  account  for  nearly  80 
percent  of  Asia’s  e-commerce  in  the  next 
year.  India,  hobbled  by  its  infrastructure, 
will  account  for  just  4.3  percent  of  the 
total.  Low  credit  card  penetration  and 
potential  delivery  problems  are  among 
the  obstacles  to  e-commerce  develop¬ 
ment.  Only  46  percent  of  India’s 
roadways  are  paved;  the  railways,  ports 
and  airports  all  require  upgrades  to  meet 
international  standards. 


settles  in  my  mouth.  I  look  at  the  slums  and 
think  I  would  lose  my  mind  living  like  this. 
Nonetheless,  the  women  who  live  on  the 
streets  exude  an  elegant  insouciance,  brush¬ 
ing  and  plaiting  each  other’s  hair,  sipping 
cardamom  tea  from  rusted  cups,  chatting  as 
if  unaware  of  the  petrol-belching  traffic  and 
gawkers  like  me  on  their  doorsteps. 

Traveling  through  Mumbai’s  traffic- 
clogged  streets — it  takes  two  hours  to  cover  a 


few  miles — I  see  this  headline  in  the  news¬ 
paper:  “Earthquake  Could  Destroy  Mumbai 
in  10  Seconds.”  The  taxi  driver  points  out 
with  some  apparent  awe  at  life’s  surprises:  a 
pile  of  rubble  where  a  commercial  building 
collapsed  during  the  monsoon  a  few  years 
ago.  Many  Indians  were  killed,  though  one 
resourceful  woman  buried  in  mud  used  her 
mobile  phone  to  summon  help. 

This  is  a  country  where  rail-thin  barefoot 
men  wearing  only  loin  cloths  construct 
modern  office  towers,  where  Indian  women 
haul  debris  from  a  construction  site  in  trays 


balanced  on  their  heads.  This  is  a  country 
where  land  and  caste  continue  to  plot  the 
fate  of  most  Indians,  where  most  regula¬ 
tions  and  building  codes  are  fluid.  When 
people  talk  about  the  benefits  the  Internet 
can  bring  to  India,  some  see  a  way  to  beat 
corruption,  allowing  citizens  to  obtain  cer¬ 
tificates  (a  caste  certificate,  for  example,  that 
entitles  the  holder  to  apply  for  low-cost 
loans)  and  file  applications  for  basic  services 


like  land  transfer  registration  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  bribe  a  clerk. 

World’s  Richest  Indian 

Over  the  years,  Wipro  Chairman  Azim 
Premji  has  waged  what  at  times  must  have 
seemed  a  lonely  battle  against  corruption. 
His  company  has  withstood  power  outages 
and  confiscation  of  import  consignments  for 
its  refusal  to  bribe. 

Everybody  in  Bangalore,  all  of  India,  it 
seems,  takes  pride  in  the  success  and  humil¬ 
ity  of  Premji,  the  world’s  richest  Indian.  He 


is  described  as  a  regular  guy  with  simple 
tastes,  a  man  who  has  been  observed  at  the 
airport  patiently  waiting  for  a  driver.  (Im¬ 
perious  airs  are  not  uncommon  to  Indians  of 
high  position.)  With  an  estimated  personal 
wealth  of  $6.9  billion,  54-year-old  Premji 
tops  Forbes'  list  of  Indian  billionaires,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  he  finds  mildly  embarrassing:  “It 
makes  me  feel  like  a  zoo  animal.” 

He  attributes  his  reputation  for  integrity 
to  his  father’s  legacy.  His  father  founded  the 
vegetable  oil  company  that  Premji  grew  into  a 
$47  million  home-care  and  computer  serv¬ 
ices  conglomerate.  Though  he  manages  to 
stay  above  the  near  hysteria  that  surrounds 
hopes  for  the  Internet  and  e-commerce,  he  is 
closely  watching  the  burgeoning  VC  market 
in  India.  “The  VCs  are  very  aggressive,  very 
hungry,  going  around  like  vultures,”  Premji 
says.  “They  make  two  calls  a  week  to  one 
person  in  the  same  company  all  the  time — a 
tremendous  source  of  distraction  for  people 
who  are  working  on  jobs.  But  I  suppose  they 
are  generating  opportunities  for  people.” 

VC  in  India  is  targeted  at  software  devel¬ 
opment,  services,  companies  that  can  sell  to 
the  West.  But  according  to  Merrill  Lynch, 
local  and  foreign  VCs  have  also  invested 
more  than  $100  million  in  800  Indian-based 
Internet  companies  in  2000.  The  current 
favorite  is  3-year-old  Rediff.com,  which  in 
June  was  the  first  portal  site  to  go  public  on 


New  websites  in  India  are  appearing 
at  the  rate  of  three  per  day.  with  the  total 
estimated  at  around  23,000.  Competition 
is  almost  impossibly  fierce. 
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all  together  now 


Your  business  is  telecommunications. 

Your  e-Business  infrastructure  needs  to  give  you  a  competitive  edge. 


Example:  A  telecommunications  giant  was  having  trouble  delivering  information 
Only,  it  wasn't  a  satellite  or  fiber  optic  problem.  It  was  an  e-Business  problem 
For  the  solution,  they  came  to  Actuate. 

Now,  internal  sales  reps  and  third  party  agents  get  commissions  data 
online  -  eliminating  millions  of  printed  pages.  The  billing  processes  for  their 
wholesale  long  distance  carriers  have  been  streamlined.  And  customers  have 
instant  access  to  usage  and  service  information. 

Actuate's  information  delivery  solutions  provide  the  security, 
performance  and  manageability  to  support  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
users  -  combining  information  from  an  unlimited  number  of  sources. 

To  find  out  why  the  top  telecommunications  companies  use 
Actuate,  go  to  www.actuate.com/ebiz. 


How  information  flows  on  the  Internet 
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Transform  your 
Call  Center 
into  Customer 
Contact  Central 


As  businesses  roll  out  a  dizzying  array  of  ways  to 
communicate  with  their  most  vital  assets  -  customers  -  the 
one-dimensional  voice-intensive  call  center  is  being 
transformed  into  a  Web-based  multimedia  contact  center  that 
can  accommodate  telephone  calls,  Internet-generated  leads 
and  queries,  e-mail  and  chat,  even  streaming  media. 

For  the  enterprise,  this  is  a  potential  boon;  Web- 
empowered  customers  are  allowed  to  set  their  own 
schedules,  use  their  own  favorite  medium  to  retrieve 
information,  and  use  the  Web  to  serve  themselves,  as  well  as 
deepen  their  relationships  with  businesses.  Companies  can 
even  leverage  existing  databases  and  customer  background, 
more  effectively  mining  and  deepening  existing  information. 

Often  taken  for  granted,  the  call  center  industry 
plays  an  important  role  in  our  economy.  Some  five  percent 
of  the  nation’s  Gross  Domestic  Product  transactions  take 
place  through  call  centers  today,  and  almost  five  million 
workers  are  directly  employed  as  call  center  agents. 
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There  was  a  time  when  your  website  could  crash  and  it  wouldn’t  cost  you  a  single  customer. 
But  that  was  during  the  prehistoric  era  of  websites. 

Oh,  about  five  years  ago. 

Now,  of  course,  the  stakes  are  much  higher.  Countless  customers  can  be  gained  or  lost 
based  on  whose  website  is  or  isn't  running.  So  as  the  leader  of  the  digital  generation, 
WorldCom  helps  prevent  crashes  from  happening  in  the  first  place. 

By  teaming  up  Digex  with  our  UUNET  arm,  we  re  able  to  offer  you  a  comprehensive  e-business 
solution*  Not  just  one  of  the  most  reliable  IP  networks  in  the  industry.  Not  just  data  centers 
all  over  the  world.  But  the  far  more  critical,  human  element:  an  all-star  team  of  web  hosting 
experts  that  blue  chip  companies  trust  with  their  mission-critical  applications. 

In  other  words,  you  get  a  web  hosting  provider  that’s  going  to  back  you.  Not  burn  you. 

For  more  details,  visit  us  at  www.wcom.com/generationd. 
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CIO  Field  Report:  New  Economy 


Given  the  talent,  the  assurance  of 
quality  and  the  sheer  determination  of 
the  Indians— all  at  low  cost— it's  no 
wonder  that  India  is  suddenly  everybody's 
new  best  friend. 


Indian  Prime  Minister  Atal  Behari  Vajpayee  visited 
the  White  House  in  September. 


Nasdaq,  raising  over  $60  million.  Headed  by 
a  former  advertising  executive,  52-year-old 
Ajit  Balakrishnan,  Rediff’s  backers  include 
General  Electric,  Citicorp  and  Intel,  among 
others.  Its  model  is  Yahoo.  Rediff  offers  on¬ 
line  shopping,  language  editions,  a  search 
engine,  news  links,  its  own  columnists,  e-mail, 
chat,  instant  messaging  and  homepages. 

Among  the  more  aggressive  newcomers 
is  Indiainfo.com,  which  provides  content  in 
six  local  languages  and  is  the  first  general 
portal  to  offer  personalization.  In  the  past 
year  it  acquired  eight  companies,  and  the 
staff  grew  to  350.  Its  founders  are  B.G. 
Mahesh,  33,  a  computer  scientist  with  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Alabama, 
who  put  up  one  of  the  first  Indian  websites 
(Mahesh.com)  in  1994;  and  Madhu  Kodali, 
36,  who  once  ran  an  ISP  in  Flint,  Mich.  Last 
April,  in  Bangalore,  they  launched  India- 
info.com,  backed  by  $16  million  from  30- 
year-old  U.S.-based  Indian  entrepreneur  Raj 
Koneru,  who  built  the  $180  million  IT  serv¬ 
ices  compan  intelligroup.  JM  Morgan 


Stanley  has  bought  a  7.5  per¬ 
cent  stake  in  the  company  for 
$11.5  million.  A  third  partner 
is  V.S.  Mani,  35,  whose  dial-in 
information  service  was  ac¬ 
quired.  A  blitz  of  negative  pub¬ 
licity  followed  the  departure  of 
some  high-paid  executives  at 
odds  with  the  founders.  Ru¬ 
mors  of  a  cash  crunch  were 
denied.  Meanwhile,  an  IPO 
was  put  on  hold.  When  I  ask 
Kodali,  recently  named  CEO, 
what  he’d  learned  from  the 
dotcom  frenzy  in  the  United 
States,  he  says,  “The  basic  lesson  for  us  is 
that  you  cannot  go  and  acquire  a  customer  at 
any  cost.  You  need  to  be  conservative.  It’s 
tough,  but  it’s  going  to  happen.” 

New  websites  in  India  are  appearing  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  day,  with  the  total  esti¬ 
mated  at  around  23,000.  Competition  is 
almost  impossibly  fierce.  “People  will  give 
a  rosy  picture  of  dotcoms  in  India,  but  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  sector  is  way  down  the  line,”  says 
E.  Raghavan,  editor  of  the  Bangalore  edition 
of  The  Economic  Times  of  India.  “If  we  find 
a  way  to  do  business  on  the  Internet  and 
eliminate  processes  in  the  middle,  that  will 
be  great,  but  I’m  not  so  sure  about  e-tailing. 
Indians  are  very  touchy-feely;  they  like  to 
shop  and  see  what  they’re  buying.” 

The  brave  remain  undeterred.  Last  year 
McKinsey  &  Co.  offered  a  mentoring  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  top  VC  and  IT  professionals 
would  help  budding  entrepreneurs  sharpen 
their  business  plans.  Expecting  300  appli¬ 
cants,  they  were  deluged  with  4,000. 

“Everyone  senses  this  is  a  once-in-a-life- 


time  opportunity,”  says  Ashok  Soota,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  Bangalore-based  Mind- 
Tree  Consulting.  “What  we  are  seeing  is  a 
revolution — and  it’s  just  the  beginning. 
Hype?  It’s  not  hype  at  all,  because  there  are 
past  business  comparisons  to  draw  on  and 
learn  from.  We  know  that  in  the  long  run  it 
won’t  be  cost  that  drives  companies  to  India. 
It  will  be  quality.  Indian  IT  companies 
learned  early  on  that  strong  processes  and 
high  quality  would  keep  the  world  interested 
and  provide  repeat  business.  Cost  is  a  big 
factor  but  not  the  deciding  factor. 

“A  good  analogy  is  the  Japanese  auto 
manufacturers’  entrance  into  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket,”  Soota  says.  “At  first,  in  the  1970s,  the 
attraction  was  low  cost  and  good  gas 
mileage,  but  Toyota,  Honda,  Nissan  and 
the  others  would  not  be  the  major  players 
they  are  today  without  quality.  They  also 
knew  that  in  the  long  run,  quality  would 
outlast  cost,  and  they  started  building  reli¬ 
able,  affordable  cars.  The  biggest  winners 
were  the  ones  that  realized  that  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  high  quality  and  reasonable  cost 
creates  profitable  growth  and  market  dom¬ 
inance.  The  IT  industry  in  India  is  being 
built  exactly  this  way.” 

Given  the  talent,  the  assurance  of  quality 
and  the  sheer  determination  of  the  Indians — 
all  at  low  cost — it’s  no  wonder  that  India  is 
suddenly  everybody’s  new  best  friend. 

The  World  Comes 
to  India 

Japanese  Prime  Minister  Yoshiro  Mori  visited 
India  in  August  (stopping  in  Bangalore  before 
he  visited  New  Delhi,  the  Indian  capital), 
stressing  his  admiration  for  India’s  IT  success 
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The  challenge  for  B2B  electronic  business  isn't  just  keeping  the  bad  guys  out,  it's  letting  the  good  guys  in.  Basic 
security  technology  works  up  to  a  point,  but  what  happens  when  you  have  millions  of  users  visiting  your  back 


office  systems  daily?  Secure  Computing  delivers  safe,  secure  extranets  for  your  growing  e-business  needs.  As 
your  extranet  channels  grow,  so  will  your  level  of  protection. 


Give  your  partners  the  green  light.  With  Secure  Computing  you  have  world-class  e-security 
solutions  today,  as  well  as  scalability  for  tomorrow.  For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site 
today,  ifinnnnf.securecompiiting.coin 


SECURE 

COMPUTING 


©  2000  Secure  Computing  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


Safe,  secure  extranets  for  e-business .™ 
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and  soft-peddling  Japan’s  concerns  about 
India’s  nuclear  technology.  In  September, 
while  Indian  Prime  Minister  Atal  Behari 
Vajpayee  and  his  entourage  wined  and  dined 
at  the  White  House,  Bill  Gates,  Jack  Welch 
and  Michael  Dell  packed  off  to  India  to  push 
product  and  make  deals.  In  October,  Russian 
President  Vladimir  Putin  was  in  New  Delhi, 
hoping,  perhaps,  to  rekindle  some  of  the 
warmth  and  amity  that  marked  the  countries’ 
relations  in  the  Soviet  era. 

The  corporate  titans  received  the  fanfare 
normally  accorded  heads  of  state.  In  Bang¬ 
alore,  the  road  to  Premji’s  house  was  given  a 
special  cleaning,  as  GE’s  Welch  would  be 
coming  to  dinner.  Beggars  and  hooligans 
were  rounded  up.  Hopes  were  high. 

GE’s  business  investment  in  India  is  more 
than  $1  billion  since  India  began  to  wean 
itself  from  socialism  and  loosened  up  its 
economy  in  1991.  GE’s  businesses  in  India 
include  avionics,  medical  systems,  call  centers 
and  investment  banking.  GE  Capital,  the 
world’s  largest  nonbank  finance  company, 
set  up  its  first  India-based  call  center  in  1997 
with  two  employees  and  has  since  grown  to  a 
$30  million  business,  employing  some  2,500 
Indians  who  examine  medical  claims  and  car 
loan  applications,  and  track  down  credit 
card  defaulters  several  continents  away. 

Meeting  businesspeople  in  New  Delhi, 
Welch  praised  India’s  “intellectual  capital” 
and  “the  sheer  raw  talent  of  Indians.”  He 
announced  that  GE  would  invest  about 
$100  million  during  the  next  three  years  to 
build  its  largest  research  center  in  the  world  in 
Bangalore.  The  center  will  employ  2,600  sci¬ 
entists  and  engineers  and  focus  on  advanced 
chemistry,  polymer  science,  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering,  ceramics,  metallurgy  and  e-business. 
The  company  may  also  expand  its  financial 
services  business  and  is  examining  the  recent 
opening  of  India’s  insurance  sector. 

“This  is  the  most  fertile  place  for  re¬ 
search... and  you  get  quality,”  Welch  told  a 


Economy 


Michael  Dell,  above,  CEO  at 
Dell  Computer,  sees  a  chance 
to  make  money  in  India.  Jack 
Welch,  right,  CEO  of  General 
Electric,  touts  the  “sheer  and 
raw  talent”  of  Indians. 


business  group.  “The  fact  that  it  is  a  low- 
cost  country  is  all  the  more  appealing.” 

But  Welch  warned  that  without  a  dras¬ 
tic  upgrade  in  infrastructure,  including  a 
massive  increase  in  electrical  generating 
capacity  “to  realize  its  dreams,”  India  will 
“miss  the  next  revolution  without  the 
power  to  drive  it.” 

India’s  power  capacity  is  estimated  at 
about  20  percent  below  its  needs,  with 
another  third  lost  in  transmission  and 
through  theft.  The  government  needs  a 
$250  billion  investment  over  the  next  10 
years  to  double  capacity,  with  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  that  from  the  private  sector.  That 
will  mean  further  cutbacks  in  popular  sub¬ 
sidies  and  higher  electric  bills  for  consumers. 
Last  summer,  electricity  cost  hikes  in  the 
reform-minded  southern  state  of  Andhra 
Pradesh  resulted  in  riots  and  four  deaths. 

A  Work  in  Progress 

Before  India  truly  establishes  a  new  econ¬ 
omy,  much  work  remains  to  be  done  to 
stamp  out  endemic  corruption,  update  the 
banking  sector  and  establish  a  legal  frame¬ 


work  for  Internet  transactions.  (B2B  is  in  a 
nascent  state,  while  B2C  is  still  negligible.) 

In  its  most  recent  corruption  perceptions 
index,  Transparency  International  listed  India 
as  tied  with  the  Philippines  for  69th  among  5 

the  worst  out  of  100  listed  countries.  In  New  S 

< 

Delhi,  Central  Vigilance  Commissioner  § 

— 

(CVC)  N.  Vittal  has  turned  to  IT  to  fight  cor-  s 
ruption.  Posted  on  the  CVC  website  (www.  * 
cvc.nic.in)  are  the  names  of  more  than  100  ^ 

O 

civil  servants  against  whom  the  commission  3 
has  sought  criminal  departmental  proceed-  £ 
ings  for  major  penalties.  The  roll  of  dishonor  £ 
was,  as  one  magazine  called  it,  “a  psycholog-  | 
ical  assault  that  left  civil  servants  dazed.” 

f— 

In  this  climate  of  change  and  uncertainty,  j 
the  foreign  banks — with  the  exception  of  £ 

LjJ 

Citibank — are  holding  back,  waiting  to  see  < 
if  promised  reforms  take  root.  Citibank,  j 
with  some  10,000  account  holders,  has  5 
spent  nearly  $10  million  on  28  ATMs,  debit  § 
card  terminals  and  other  setups  for  Internet  y 
and  phone  banking  in  Bangalore,  with  plans  £ 
to  expand  to  other  cities.  But  work  is  cur-  £ 
rently  underway  to  upgrade  the  country’s  £ 
central  banking  system  to  put  it  in  line  with  7 
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It’s  a  powerful  combination.  Mellon’s  worldwide  financial  acumen  merged  with  our  proprietary  suite  of 
e-commerce  solutions  like  Mellon  TradeLinkssm  and  Mellon  Merchantl_inkssrT!  Tech-savvy  professionals 

. 

I  find  that  they  can  streamline  their  organization’s  entire  cash  management  process  into  one  seamless, 
painless  process.  We  can  enlighten  you  too.  For  details,  visit  us  at  www.mellon.com/gcmec. 

©  2000  Mellon  Financial  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  This  information  should  not  be  construed  as  an  offer  or  commitment  to  provide  services. 
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and  make  arrangements  with 
milk  distributors.  Through 
the  Internet,  schools  in 
remote  areas  gain  access  to 
the  world’s  great  libraries. 

Indian  villagers  are  also 
using  the  Internet  to  register 
complaints.  A  trip  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  cyberkiosk  and  a  payment 
of  a  few  rupees  is  all  it  takes  to 
report  a  broken  water  pump. 
Last  year  schoolteachers  in 
Anandkhedi  and  Umrela,  ob¬ 
scure  hamlets,  were  not  paid 
for  five  months.  An  e-mail 
complaint  uncovered  an  ac¬ 
counting  error,  and  the  funds 
were  dispatched. 

This,  then,  might  be  the 
real  potential  of  India’s  new 
economy  and  the  role  of  IT: 
empowerment  to  the  people. 
“IT  is  one  sector  where  the 
entire  country  has  somehow 
united  in  desiring  progress,” 
says  Sudheendra  Kulkarni, 
the  prime  minister’s  coordi¬ 
nator  for  IT  and  government. 
“There  are  no  divisive  posi¬ 
tions  in  IT.  In  Hyderabad  you 
saw  riots  over  the  power 
reforms.  But  in  IT  there  has 
been  no  resistance  because  everyone  feels 
this  is  the  future  for  India.  We’re  noticing 
that  the  people  succeeding  in  IT  are  first- 
generation  entrepreneurs,  making  it  on 
talent  and  hard  work.  Today  the  son  or 
daughter  of  a  small  clerk  in  an  office  or 
even  a  farmer  who  is  minimally  exposed 
to  what  is  happening  around  the  world 
would  like  to  have  computer  education, 
would  like  to  be  part  of  this  revolution.  A 
nation  moves  when  all  the  people  desire 
movement.  It  has  become  a  part  of 
our  aspiration.”  BEI 


global  standards  (see  “Counting  on  the 
Future,”  Page  118). 

Thanks  partly  to  IT,  India’s  gross  domes¬ 
tic  product  is  predicted  to  grow  at  least 
6  percent  per  year,  nearly  double  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  growth  of  the  European  Union 
and  far  ahead  of  many  Asian  nations.  In 
Ban-galore  and  Hyderabad,  a  Western-style 
middle  class  is  growing,  and  this  new  class 
(including  a  growing  number  of  million¬ 
aires)  is  moving  into  luxury  gated  complexes 
and  building  large  villas  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  once  sleepy  pensioners’  paradise. 


But  what  of  India’s  poor,  who  lack  not 
only  phones,  credit  cards,  computers  and 
Internet  connections,  but  also  safe  drinking 
water  and,  quite  often,  enough  to  eat?  Is 
the  IT  revolution  passing  them  by?  Not 
entirely.  Increasingly,  villagers  are  finding 
ways  to  improve  their  lives  with  the 
Internet.  Indian  farmers  use  the  Internet 
through  low-cost  public  kiosks  to  check 
market  prices  and  make  decisions  on  where 
to  haul  and  sell  their  produce.  Farmers  in 
some  20  villages  in  Madya  Pradesh  use 
e-mail  to  order  fertilizer,  contact  officials 


IT  is  one  sector 
where  the  entire 
country  has  somehow 
united  in  desiring 
progress. 

-Sudheendra  Kulkarni 
the  prime  minister's  coordinator 
for  IT  and  government 
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DON'T  LET  THE  SYSTEM  BRING  YOU  DOWN.  STUDENTS  AT  MIAMI-DADE  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  WERE  BUMMED  OUT  BECAUSE  THEY  COULDN'T  ACCESS  MAINFRAME  AND 
ORACLE8I  DATA  OVER  THE  WEB.  THEN  SAGAVISTA  HELPED  THE  DATA  GET  OVER 
ITS  HANGUPS  IN  A  FAR-OUT  21  DAYS  BY  INTEGRATING  STUDENT  SERVICES  AND 
SIMPLIFYING  THE  REGISTRATION  PROCESS  WHILE  REDUCING  IMPLEMENTATION 


COSTS.  THIS  SOLUTION  WAS  SO  HAPPENING,  CMP  GAVE  IT  A  'REALWARE'  AWARD. 
ATTAIN  PEACE  BETWEEN  YOUR  SYSTEMS,  PEACE  FOR  YOUR  I.T.  STAFF,  AND  PEACE 


TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS 
IMPLEMENTATION,  VISIT  US  AT: 
WWW.SAGASOFTWARE.COM/HEAVYCIO 

©  SAGA  SOFTWARE,  Inc.,  2000.  All  rights  reserved. 
SAGA,  SAGA  SOFTWARE,  Sagavista,  the  SAGA 
and  Sagavista  logos  and  Enabling  the  E-conomy  are 
trademarks  of  SAGA  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 
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Counting  on  the  Future 


Chanda  Kochhar,  general 
manager  of  the  e-commerce 
division  at  ICICI,  India’s  first 
Internet  bank. 
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India  drags  its  banking  industry 
into  the  21st  century 


Before  India  can  become  a  global  economic 
powerhouse,  the  country’s  banking  industry 
has  to  make  vast  improvements  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  and  systems.  S.R.  Mittal,  IT  chief  gener¬ 
al  secretary  manager  for  the  Reserve  Bank  of 
India  (RBI),  describes  the  “gigantic  task”  of 
bringing  the  central  bank  in  line  with  interna¬ 
tional  practices.  Mittal’s  priorities  are  to 
upgrade  the  communications  infrastructure, 
establish  a  generic  computer  architecture  and 
standardize  products.  He  concedes  that  public 
expectations  are  moving  faster  than  the  bank:  “We 
don’t  want  to  go  out  of  alignment  with  the  basic  real¬ 
ities.  If  we  don’t  have  a  well-tested  communications 
network,  we  will  fail.” 

The  RBI  handles  80  percent  of  the  country’s  total 
check-clearing  volume  in  940  centers,  where  most  work 
is  done  manually.  But  India’s  public-sector  banks  lack  stan¬ 
dardized  computer  and  software  systems,  often  within  a  sin¬ 
gle  bank.  Even  in  urban  areas,  where  100  cities  account  for 
62  percent  of  deposits  and  70  percent  of  loans  and  advances, 
networking  and  connectivity  are  a  challenge.  The  websites  of 
most  public-sector  banks  offer  little  more  than  basic  informa¬ 
tion  on  services. 

The  Industrial  Credit  &  Investment  Corp.  of  India  (ICICI), 
the  Housing  Development  Finance  Corp.,  Citibank  and  Global 
Trust  are  the  first  banks  to  offer  Internet  services.  ICICI,  the 
first  Internet  bank— and  the  first  Indian  company  to  be  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange— has  250,000  Internet 
banking  customers  (out  of  a  total  of  600,000), 
according  to  Chanda  Kochhar,  general 
of  the  e-commerce  division.  "India  is  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  similar  phase  as  occurred 
in  the  West  over  the  last  18  months, 
when  a  large  number  of  Internet  com¬ 
panies  folded  operations.  For  us  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  base  of 
Internet  users  will  grow  to  11  mil- 
lion  users  by  2002  as  Nasscom 
predicts,  but  what  the  likely  user 
base  will  be  in  2010,"  says 
Kochhar. 
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MISSION:  When  Bank  of  America  invested  in  new  technology,  they  knew  success  required  that  people  could 
use  it.  But  how?  Traditional  training  was  too  slow;  hiring  new  employees  too  expensive.  Lockheed  Martins  solution: 
a  business-smart  process  called  reskilling.  It  uses  real  projects  to  teach  new  skills,  guided  by  experienced  coaches. 
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SUCCESS:  Reskilling  did  more  than  train  people  to  run  computer  systems;  it  taught  people  to  rethink 
how  they  used  those  systems.  The  result:  competitiveness  sharply  higher  across  the  company,  and  a  workforce 
with  lower  turnover.  To  see  what  Lockheed  Martin  IT  expertise  can  do  for  you,  visit  www.ibs-lmco.com. 
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How  can  you  get  your  supply  chain  communicating  on  clairvoyant  levels?  To  triumph  in  the  Internet  economy,  you  need  an  intelligent  network 
that  gives  you  the  agility  to  connect  you  and  your  suppliers  seamlessly  —  so  they  intuitively  respond  to  your  every  need  as  it  arises.  An  intelligent 
network  that  has  the  security  and  scalability  to  deliver  proven  Virtual  Private  Network  solutions.  An  intelligent  network  with  beyond-a-shadow-of-a-doubt 


reliability.  How  can  your  network  become  so  intelligent?  With  Cisco.  Whether  you're  building  your  enterprise  network  or 
extending  it  with  Cisco  Powered  Network  services,  we  have  the  technologies  and  resources  you  need  to  transform  your 
supply  chain  management  capabilities.  Discover  all  that's  possible  on  the  Internet  at  www.cisco.com/go/lnternetBusiness. 
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If  you  want  to  know  the  Indian  software  industry, 
you  need  to  know  Dewang  Mehta 

BY  CHERYL  BENTSEN 


As  familiar  to  TV  viewers  for  his  beatific  smile  as  for  his  Elvis-style  pom¬ 
padour,  Dewang  Mehta,  38,  is  India’s  first  IT  celebrity.  A  shrewd  lobby¬ 
ist  and  irrepressible  cheerleader,  he  heads  the  National  Association  of 
Software  and  Service  Companies  (Nasscom),  which  represents  some  700 
Indian  companies.  In  a  decade,  the  nonprofit  group  has  become  the  single 
voice  of  India’s  IT  sector,  guiding  the  government,  sponsoring  seminars 
and  conferences,  and  churning  out  rosy  forecasts  for  Indian  technologists. 

“Ten  years  ago  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  politicians  and  the  com¬ 
mon  man  understand  that  IT  was  the  future  of  the  country,”  Mehta 
says,  commanding  a  massive  blond  desk  of  the  sleek  variety  found  in  an 
Ikea  catalog.  Behind  him  is  a  wall  of  bookcases  displaying  his  awards  and 
citations  (“IT  Man  of  the  Year,”  “Software  Evangelist  of  the  Year”), 
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Dewang  Mehta  heads  the  National  Association  of 
Software  and  Service  Companies  (Nasscom)— 
India’s  powerful  IT  lobbying  group. 
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books  by  John  F.  Kennedy  (Let  the  Word  Go  Forth)  and 
Howard  Gardner  (Leading  Minds),  the  Starr  Report,  a  Bill 
Gates  biography,  and  a  volume  titled  Yoga  and  Meditation 
abutting  a  Windows  98  software  package.  A  portrait  of  the  late 
guru  Shirdi  Sai  Baba,  of  whom  Mehta  is  a  devoted  follower, 
hangs  on  the  wall.  The  Hindu  holy  book,  the  Bhagavad  Gita, 
occupies  a  corner  of  the  desk. 

Trained  in  accounting  and  graphic  arts,  Mehta  runs  a  com¬ 
puter  graphics  business  in  London 
(where  he  once  worked  as  a  fast- 
food  cook  at  Wimpy’s),  but  these 
days  he’s  kept  busy  at  Nasscom’s 
offices,  located  in  a  posh  New 
Delhi  neighborhood  with  broad 
tree-lined  avenues,  five-star  hotels 
and  British-built  bungalows  that 
house  diplomats,  not  far  from  the 
residences  of  Prime  Minister  Shri 
Atal  Bihari  Vajpayee  and  Congress 
Party  Leader  Sonia  Gandhi. 

Frequently  pictured  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  smiling,  shaking  hands 
with  Gates,  Jack  Welch  or  Michael 
Dell,  Mehta  hosts  two  weekend 
TV  shows  that  cover  FT  news.  His 
dream,  he  says,  is  to  write  and  pro¬ 
duce  movies.  Recently  profiled  in 
Femina,  India’s  top  women’s  mag¬ 
azine — he  was  photographed  in  a 

tux  officiating  a  beauty  contest — he  revealed  to  readers  his  deep 
desire  to  “fall  in  love.”  Hundreds  of  hopeful  women  wrote  in 
response. 

“It  seems  romance  has  passed  me  by,”  he  says  wistfully, 
later  acknowledging  with  a  laugh  that  India’s  IT  mission  is,  in 
fact,  his  burning  passion. 

“What  the  IT  industry  has  done  for  India  is  give  it  a  new 
sense  of  pride,”  he  says.  “We  have  proved  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  that  we  are  very  good  in  IT.”  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
According  to  Mehta,  a  third  of  Silicon  Valley  startups  last  year 
were  created  by  people  of  Indian  origin.  Today,  23  percent  of 
Microsoft’s  workforce  has  ties  to  India;  Intel  has  21  percent;  IBM 
has  19  percent;  and  Oracle  has  18  percent.  Of  the  11  Indians 
on  the  Forbes'  World’s  Richest  People  list  this  year,  the  wealthiest, 
Azim  Premji,  chairman  of  Wipro,  made  his  fortune  in  IT  (for 
more  on  Premji,  see  “DotKarma,”  Page  100). 

However,  Mehta  sees  more  to  IT  than  the  minting  of  new 


billionaires — he  believes  that  IT  can  help  the  poor  and  eradicate 
illiteracy  in  India.  “We  have  37  million  cable  television  sets 
and  only  3.8  million  PCs  in  this  country,”  he  told  Femina.  “All 
we  have  to  do  is  hook  them  up  on  to  the  Net.  Once  that  hap¬ 
pens,  all  the  villagers  have  to  do  is  sit  in  front  of  their  televi¬ 
sion  sets  and  learn.” 

It’s  still  a  tough  challenge.  The  World  Bank’s  latest  country 
ranking  on  equality  of  educational  opportunity  put  India  at  the 

bottom  with  Afghanistan,  Algeria, 
Mali,  Pakistan  and  Tunisia.  In  the 
last  decade,  India’s  literacy  rate  has 
increased  from  52  percent  to  64 
percent.  Yet  more  than  half  of 
Indian  women  are  illiterate;  about 
40  million  primary  school-age 
children  are  not  in  school.  Most 
of  them  are  girls  and  from  the 
poorest  and  lower  caste  house¬ 
holds.  Child  labor  is  a  continuing 
problem,  as  is  widespread  teacher 
absenteeism.  And  Mehta’s  pro¬ 
posed  remedy  of  upgrading  the 


Mehta  believes  that  IT  can  help  the  poor  and 
eradicate  illiteracy  in  India. 


current  cable  TV  network  to  enable  two-way  transfers  for 
Internet  access  could  be  expensive. 

But  Mehta  does  not  skimp  on  ideas.  He  recently  negotiated 
a  joint  venture  between  MIT  and  the  Indian  government — 
Media  Lab  India  Project — that  will  work  as  a  development 
center  for  regional  language  software  and  low-cost  technology 
projects,  with  Microsoft,  Infosys  Technologies  and  Wipro  (the 
latter  two  are  both  Indian-based  companies)  providing  technical 
assistance.  “The  focus  will  be  work  that  will  help  poor  people  of 
the  country  and  the  world,”  he  says.  “Plus,  we  will  be  doing  a 
lot  of  research  in  video  communications  and  media.  Did  you 
know  that  India  has  the  largest  movie  industry  in  the  world? 
(See  “Don’t  Call  It  Bollywood,”  Page  190.)  With  the  potential  in 
IT,  there  is  a  lot  of  research  that  needs  to  be  done  to  facilitate 
better  moviemaking.” 

That’s  right — an  IT  project  that  would  help  the  world’s  poor 
and  the  movie  industry!  Who  could  ask  for  more?  (313 
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Before  the  wireless  wonders  of  today  and 
tomorrow  ever  see  action,  you  can  be  sure  many 
of  them  see  time  with  us.  Because  as  a  leading 
wireless  integration  and  engineering  company, 
we  re  constantly  working  with  the  new  Internet 
infrastructure  providers,  wireless  application 
developers,  network  carriers  and  device 
manufacturers  to  put  all  the  pieces  together.  Just 
like  we  have  for  projects  like  wireless  supply 
chain  management,  sales  force  automation, 
transaction-based  solutions  and  business 
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engineering  the  way  the  world  works  s“ 


analytics  systems  for  Fortune  1000  leaders  and 
Internet  infrastructure  companies.  To  get  our  free 
wireless  primer  or  more  information,  go  to 
www.stellcom.com/primer.  Or  call  1-888-554-2024. 
And  see  all  the  ways  we  can  get  your  wireless 
show  on  the  road. 
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The  Former  Enterprise  Networks  Group 
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What's  standing  between  your  company  and  a  world  full  of  opportunities?  Nothing.  Avaya 
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integrates  data,  voice  and  video.  So  you  can  stay  connected  with  everyone  you  need  to. 
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Any  way  they  like.  Your  customers.  Your  vendors.  With  no  barriers  to  moving  information 


around. 


Customers.  Systems.  Networks 


Now  they're  talkiog. 
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Communication  without  boundaries 
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Best  Practices 


Ten  things  you  need  to  know  about  doing  business  in  India 

BY  TOM  FIELD 


Business 


Just  10  years  ago,  if  a  U.S. -based  company  such  as  Microsoft  wanted  to 
sell  a  simple  software  package  in  India,  the  poor  customer  had  to  pay  not 
just  the  retail  price,  but  also  an  additional  114  percent  import  duty.  Such 
was  the  price  Indians  paid  for  trying  to  do  business  with  the  world — and 
vice  versa.  So  fearful  that  foreign  enterprises  would  sweep  across  India’s 
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borders  and  wipe  out  native  merchants,  the  insular  central 
government  had  erected  a  barrier  of  duties,  tariffs  and  regula¬ 
tions  so  restrictive  that  they  might  as  well  have  hung  a 
“Closed  for  business”  sign  on  India’s  front  door. 

But  times  have  changed.  Beginning  in  1991,  former 
Prime  Minister  Narasimha  Rao  (who,  to  be  fair,  was 
pressured  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  The 
World  Bank,  which  threatened  sanctions  if  India  didn’t 
loosen  up)  introduced  a  series  of  economic  reforms  to 
encourage  freer  world  trade.  Import  duties  were  slashed 
(today  the  Indian  customer  pays  no  duties  on  imported 
software),  and  licensing  processes  were  streamlined  to 
actually  encourage  foreign  companies  to  do  business  in 
India.  In  1992,  the  Indian  rupee  became  a  convertible 
currency.  Since  then,  even  some  long-protected  industries 
such  as  power  generation  and  telecommunications  have  at 
least  begun  to  be  deregulated  and  privatized. 

Today,  India  is  awash  in  foreign  investment.  Literally  scores 
of  U.S.-based  companies  have  set  up  shop  to  produce  or  sell 
goods  in  India.  The  business  opportunities  are  clear:  With  1 
billion  people  (and  counting),  India  is  a  great  resource  for 


Foreign-owned 
shipping  companies, 
airlines  and  banks  are 

permitted  to  open 
branch  offices  only  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  (their 
governments  must  allow 
India  to  open  similar 
operations  in  the  parent 
companies’  country). 
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foreign  companies  seeking  cheap  labor  and  eager  consumers. 

Yet  balancing  these  opportunities,  several  significant 
challenges  remain  for  foreign  companies  wanting  to  do 
business  in  India.  How  do  you  maintain  business  continuity 
when  India’s  poor  infrastructure  can’t  even  support  reliable 
power  supply  and  telephone  lines?  How  do  Western  business- 
people  learn  to  navigate  India’s  chaotic  cities  and  cope  with 
local  social  norms?  These  are  just  two  of  the  obvious  issues. 
Clearly,  whether  selling  goods,  setting  up  a  satellite  office, 
transplanting  employees  or  hiring  native  workers,  foreign 
business  leaders  encounter  a  daunting  series  of  political, 
economic  and  cultural  hurdles  that  can  impede — if  not  halt — 
operations.  To  minimize  the  gotchas,  we’ve  boiled  down  our 
research  and  resources  and  developed  a  list  of  10  tips  for 
successfully  doing  business  in  India. 


there  are 


Understand  That  Open  Doors  Don’t  Mean 
Free  Rein 

Yes,  India’s  central  government  has  made  it  easier 
for  foreign  companies  to  do  business  in  India,  but 
still  some  significant  catches: 


■  Foreign  companies  opening  branch  offices  are  not  allowed 
to  earn  income  (above  basic  operating  costs)  in  India,  and 
their  expenses  must  be  paid  exclusively  from  funds  received 
from  the  parent  company.  Any  profits  made  by  a  foreign 
company  in  India  must  therefore  be  funneled  back  into  the 
Indian-based  enterprise.  This  might  seem  elementary,  but  the 
Indian  government  is  quite  explicit  that  it  will  not  subsidize 
foreign  companies  doing  business  in  India.  Even  visiting 
businesspeople  are  forced  to  produce  documentation  that  then- 
parent  companies  will  assume  their  expenses  while  in  India. 

■  Foreign-owned  shipping  companies,  airlines  and  banks  are 
permitted  to  open  branch  offices  only  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
(their  governments  must  allow  India  to  open  similar  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  parent  companies’  country). 

■  Foreign  acquisition  of  Indian  companies  is  subject  to 
regulation  and  approval  by  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India,  the 
country’s  central  bank,  which  shows  favoritism  to  companies 
controlled  by  nonresident  Indians. 

For  more  information  on  business  do’s  and  don’ts,  see  the 
Indian  Investment  Centre’s  “Highlights  of  India’s  Economic 
Policies”  homepage  at  iic.nic.in/usiic/iic3 _a.htm. 
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2  Also  Know  That  Big  Businesses 
Can  Get  Big  Breaks 

Size  definitely  counts — especially  if  you  employ 
■  significant  numbers  of  IS  workers.  So  eager  is 
India  to  grow  its  IT  industry  that  the  central  government  and 
individual  states  have  created  lucrative  incentive  packages  to 
lure  big  businesses  to  set  up  shop  there. 

At  the  national  level,  the  central  government  has  estab¬ 
lished  13  software  technology  parks  (STPs)  designed  to 
promote  software  exports  and  IT  training.  Located  in  such 
far-flung  cities  as  Calcutta,  Kanpur  and  Pune,  these  STPs 
combine  Indian-  and  foreign-owned  software  companies  in 
regulated  developments  that  include  reliable  infrastructure, 
duty-free  zones  and  special  income  tax  breaks  for  member 
companies. 

At  the  state  level,  in  Karnataka,  home  state  of  Bangalore 
(which  bills  itself  as  the  Silicon  Valley  of  India),  new  (not 
just  foreign)  companies  that  employ  a  minimum  of  250 
native  IT  workers  are  eligible  for  discounted  or  even  free 
land  for  building  office  space.  They  also  qualify  for  scalable 
breaks  in  registrations  charges,  zoning  regulations  and 
tariffs.  In  Hyderabad,  capital  of  the  central  state  of  Andhra 
Pradesh,  a  similar  incentive  package  offers  zoning  and  sales 
tax  exemption,  a  25  percent  break  in  power  tariffs  and 


If  importing  products 
to  be  sold,  it's  best  to 

at  least  attempt  to 
clear  hurdles  up  front 

by  contacting  India’s 
Central  Board  of 
Excise  and  Customs 
at  www.cbec.gov.in. 


nearly  a  $450  land-purchase  rebate  for  every  new  job 
created.  Hyderabad  also  has  given  telecom  companies  free 
rights  of  way  to  lay  fiber-optic  cables  throughout  the  state. 
Says  J.  Satyanarayana,  the  state  IT  secretary  (essentially  the 
CIO  who  oversees  state  IT  initiatives),  “We  get  out  of  the 
way  of  industry.” 

For  more  information  about  special  incentives  for  businesses 
in  Karnataka  and  Andhra  Pradesh,  see  www.bangaloreit.com 
and  www.ap-it.com.  And  see  www.nasscom.org  for  more  on 
the  STPs. 

Beware  Customs  Agents 
Assessing  Duties 

OK,  so  the  Indian  consumer  no  longer  pays  a 
■  114  percent  duty  on  imported  software,  and 

cumbersome  customs  regulations  generally  have  been  loos¬ 
ened.  But  foreign  businesspeople  still  are  frequently  unable  to 
slip  past  customs  without  paying  huge  duties  on  products 
being  brought  into  the  country — even  if  they  aren’t  for  sale. 
Example:  When  CIO  magazine  shipped  over  some  boxes  of 
logo  merchandise  to  be  given  away  to  Indian  CIOs,  customs 
demanded  more  than  $1,000  in  duties.  These  items  had  no 
commercial  value,  but  because  they  had  been  assessed  at 
roughly  $1,000  for  insurance  purposes,  customs  demanded 
that  amount  in  duties.  No  arguments  dissuaded  customs 
officials,  and  ultimately  the  items  were  abandoned.  This  case 
seems  more  the  rule  than  the  exception,  and  businesspeople 
bearing  gifts  are  urged  to  forget  about  “for  insurance  pur¬ 
poses  only”  and  declare  their  items  of  no  commercial  value. 

If  importing  products  to  be  sold,  it’s  best  to  at  least  attempt 
to  clear  hurdles  up  front  by  contacting  India’s  Central  Board 
of  Excise  and  Customs  at  www.cbec.gov.in. 

Infrastructure:  You  Can’t  Live 
With  It. ..but  You  Can  Get  Around  It 

No  place  in  India  is  immune  from  the  daily  power 
I  outages,  unreliable  phone  lines,  tainted  water  and 
poor  roadways  that  plague  the  nation.  The  best  one  can  hope 
for  are  tolerably  short  outages — and  yet  no  outage  is  tolera¬ 
ble  to  a  business  that  relies  on  100  percent  uptime.  To  get 
around  infrastructure  issues,  most  major  Indian  companies 
have  installed  backup  generators  and  either  leased  private 
phone  lines  from  the  central  government  or  invested  in 
satellite  communications  links.  Even  so,  infrastructure  issues 
occupy  an  annoyingly  significant  part  of  an  Indian  CIO’s 
time,  and  they  spill  over  into  other  decisions. 
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We  have  hundreds  of  customers  who  report  impressive  results.  But  here's  one  in-depth  story  of 
how  a  Document  Centre  solution  reduced  one  organization's  work-cycle  time  from  three  days  to 
just  three  minutes. 
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In  a  world  of  intranets  and  extranets,  of  e-commerce  and  the  Internet,  you  need  state-of-the-art 
technology  and  expertise  to  manage  and  share  the  documents  that  contain  the  knowledge  in  your 
organization.  The  Xerox  Document  Centre  is  a  digital  platform  engineered  from  the  ground  up  to 
eliminate  the  barriers  between  your  paper  and  online  documents. 

Call  us  or  visit  our  Web  site  for  more  information.  And  see  how  much  you  can  increase  productivity 
and  control  cost  just  by  getting  all  your  company's  documents  online. 


The  Customer: 

Center  for  Technology  Management,  in  a 
prominent  Midwestern  research  institute. 


The  Problem: 

There  are  dozens  of  huge  file  cabinets  over¬ 
flowing  with  documents— patents,  notes  and 
contracts  about  inventions  the  university  owns. 
Each  year  up  to  1,500  new  folders  are  added. 
Every  day,  dozens  of  people  call  and  request 
files.  By  law,  the  university  must  provide  public 
access  to  any  of  these  thousands  of  complex 
scientific  documents  for  reference,  revision, 
notation  or  collabo¬ 
ration.  And  it  must 
be  done  for  25  years. 

The  commitment  of 
time,  space  and 
personnel  is  large 
and  growing. 


The  Solution: 

Combine  Xerox 
FlowPort  and 
DocuShare  with  two 
Document  Centres. 
This  gives  you  a 
search  engine  for  all 
your  documents. 


Now  when  people  need  a  document,  they  just 
check  off  the  file  they  need  on  a  FlowPort  cover 
sheet,  scan  it  into  the  Document  Centre,  and 
FlowPort  software  finds  and  sends  the 
requested  electronic  file  to  a  server  that  can 
print,  e-mail  or  store  the  document.  What's 
more,  once  the  file  is  stored,  DocuShare  lets  you 
manage  it  on  the  Web,  giving  authorized  users 
instant  access  for  viewing,  downloading  and 
printing  documents  from  anywhere  at  any  time. 


The  Result: 

A  process  that  used  to  take  three  days  can 

now  be  completed 
instantaneously. 
Documents  are 
accessed  and 
shared  electronically. 
Paper  is  eliminated 
while  collaborative 
work  processes  are 
made  simpler. 
Security  is  improved. 
Those  20  file 
cabinets  are  soon 
history.  Costs 
are  lowered. 

Time  is  saved. 


XEROX,'  The  Document  Company,’  the  digital  X,'  DocuShare,  Document  Centre,  FlowPort  and  CentreWare  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corp.  Adobe  and  Postscript  are  trademarks  of  Adobe  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  the 
property  of  their  respective  owners.  Document  Centre  models  are  either  newly  manufactured  or  remanufactured  and  contain  both  new  components  and  recycled  components  that  are  reconditioned.  ©2000  XEROX  CORPORATION.  All  rights  reserved. 
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“I’m  in  a  constant  state  of  dilemma  about  whether  or  not 
to  choose  hot  new  technologies  when  the  infrastructure  may 
not  support  them,”  says  U.  Ghosh,  director  of  corporate 
planning  of  BPL  Telecom  and  CIO  of  BPL  Group  in  Ban¬ 
galore.  Of  course,  the  good  news  about  poor  telecommunica¬ 
tions  infrastructure  is  that  it’s  pushed  India  to  become  an 
early  adopter  of  wireless  technologies.  Cell  phones  and  other 
personal  digital  assistants  are  ubiquitous  among  Indian 
businesspeople,  who  will  be  quick  to  embrace  wireless 
technologies  and  standards  as  they  emerge.  A  new  trend 
among  foreign  companies  is  to  move  into  newly  constructed 
high-tech  office  parks  such  as  Electronic  City  in  Bangalore, 
HU  EC  City  in  Hyderabad  and  Tidel  Park  in  Chennai.  These 
ultra-modern  facilities  include  private  power,  water,  and 
telecommunications  and  transportation  services,  and  they 
even  have  recreation,  health-care,  shopping  and  residential 
facilities  to  minimize  employees’  need  to  leave  the  cozy 
confines  of  work.  (For  more  on  these  high-tech  parks,  see 
“Nirvana  [Under  Construction],”  Page  182.) 

5  Allow  Plenty  of  Time  (and  Patience)  for 
Air  Travel 

It’s  actually  harder  to  get  into  India  than  it  is  to 
■  get  around  the  subcontinent.  This  is  because  every 
visitor  needs  a  special  visa  from  the  Indian  Consulate 
General.  Yet  these  visas  are  not  necessarily  easy  to  obtain 
because  of  bureaucratic  red  tape.  For  businesspeople  traveling 
to  India,  special  business  visas  are  available  from  the 
Consulate  General  of  India  for  $85  to  $150  and  are  valid  for 
one  or  more  years  with  multiple  entries.  The  only  catches: 

■  Each  visit  to  India  is  limited  to  six  months. 

■  Travelers  must  produce  a  letter  from  their  sponsoring 
organization  indicating  the  nature  of  the  applicant’s  business, 
probable  duration  of  stay,  and  places  and  organizations  to  be 
visited.  The  letter  must  also  guarantee  that  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  will  pay  the  visitor’s  basic  living  expenses. 

■  Business  visas  valid  for  10  years  with  multiple  entries  are 
available  to  foreign  businesspeople  who  have  set  up  or  intend 
to  set  up  joint  ventures  in  India. 

Typically,  travel  visas  take  15  working  days  to  process,  but 
expedited  service  is  available.  Just  be  sure  to  track  your 
application’s  progress;  the  line  between  approval  and  delay 
(or  even  denial)  can  be  very  thin  and  entirely  dependent  on  a 


judgment  call  within  the 
Consulate  General’s  office.  It 
does  pay  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  contact  with 
someone  in  your  local 
Consulate  General’s  office. 

For  more  on  travel  visas,  see 
www.  indanembassy.  org/ 
consularllist.htm. 

Once  in  India,  domestic  air 
travel  is  every  bit  as  reliable 
(or  not)  as  what  we  deal  with 
in  the  United  States  or  United 
Kingdom.  Indian  Airlines,  Jet 
Airways  and  Sahara  Airlines 
are  the  big  domestic  carriers, 
and  although  they  don’t  run 
many  daily  routes  between 
major  cities  (one  or  two 
roundtrips  daily,  generally), 
they  are  inexpensive.  It’s 
possible  to  travel  first  class 
between,  say,  Delhi  and 
Bangalore  (roughly  1,000 
miles,  or  the  same  distance  as 
Boston  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.) 
for  under  $500  roundtrip. 

Do  be  prepared,  though, 
for  India’s  full-force  airport 
security  measures.  Armed 
guards  are  everywhere  in 
and  outside  the  terminals, 
checked  and  carry-on  bags 
are  examined  at  least  twice, 
and  passengers  generally  are 
frisked  before  being  allowed 
even  into  the  departure 
lounges.  Frequently,  checked 
bags  must  be  identified  by 
their  owners  outside  the 
terminal  (sometimes  on  the  runway!)  and  stamped  “OK” 
by  airline  personnel  before  being  loaded.  On  top  of  the 
normal  hour  you  should  allow  for  check-in,  give  yourself 
an  extra  hour  to  clear  security  before  your  flight — and  an 
extra  hour  on  top  of  that  if  you’re  leaving  the  country  and 
have  to  clear  customs. 


resources 

For  more  information  on 
doing  business  in  India,  see: 

publications 

Culture  Shock— India: 

A  Guide  to  Customs  and 
Etiquette 

by  Gitanjali  Susan  Kolanad, 
Graphic  Arts  Center 
Publishing  Company,  1993 

Fodor’s  Exploring  India 

Fodor’s  Travel  Publications, 
1998 

Insight  Guide:  India 

by  Insight  Guides, 
Langensche,  1999 

online 

Embassy  of  India 

Washington,  D.C.: 
www. indianembassy.org 

Indian  IT  information: 

www.  indianitonline.  com 

National  Association 
of  Software  and  Service 
Companies 

(India’s  national  IT 
industry  association): 
www.nasscom.org 
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In  e-business,  what  looks  good  one  minute  can  be  deadly  the  next. 

That's  where  Informatica  comes  in.  We  give  you  instant  access  to  all  of 
your  information  no  matter  where  it  is.  Delivered  to  you  no  matter 
where  you  are.  So  you  can  make  informed  decisions.  See  the  whole 
picture  now,  at  www.informatica.com/elunch-CIO.  Or  call  1  -800-970-1 1 79. 
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6  The  Priciest  Hotels  Provide 
the  Best  Value 

If  you’re  staying  in  India  for  more  than  just  a  few 
I  days,  your  best  bet  is  to  check  into  one  of  the 
major  five-star  hotels,  which  offer  Western-style  amenities  at 
Indian-style  prices.  The  Oberoi,  Taj  Group  and  Welcome 
Group  all  operate  lavish  facilities  in  each  of  India’s  major 
cities.  Prices  range  from  $150  to  $250  per  night  (with  dis¬ 
counts  for  extended  stays),  and  the  amenities  include  large 
rooms,  ample  work  space,  business  and  laundry  services, 
multicuisine  restaurants,  meeting  room  space  and  on-demand 
limousine  rental.  In  addition  to  being  ideal  places  to  host 
business  meetings,  these  hotels  offer  good  networking  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  fellow  foreign  travelers.  And  although  stomach 
disorders  are  a  rite  of  passage  for  most  visitors,  the  hotel 
restaurants  do  adhere  to  basic  health  standards,  and  they 
serve  plenty  of  bottled  water — a  must  in  India,  where  tap 
water  (even  for  teeth-brushing)  is  always  suspect. 


7  Resist  the  Urge  to  Get  Behind  the  Wheel 

Do  not  drive  in  India.  Do  not  let  your  employees 
drive  in  India.  The  streets  are  way  too  congested 
I  with  cars,  trucks,  motorbikes,  bicycles,  pedestrians 
and  livestock,  plus  the  local  driving  customs  (lots  of  horns, 


Do  not  drive  in  India. 
Do  not  let  your 
employees  drive  in 

India.  The  streets  are 
already  too  congested, 
plus  the  local  driving 
customs  are  puzzling 
to  most  foreigners. 


little  courtesy)  are  puzzling  to  most  foreigners.  When  first 
arriving  in  India,  call  ahead  to  your  hotel  and  arrange  for  a 
pickup  (a  driver  will  show  up  outside  the  terminal,  holding  a 
sign  with  your  name  on  it),  or  go  directly  to  the  prepaid  taxi 
booth  inside  the  terminal  and  pay  a  set  fee  (tip  included).  Do 
not  just  leave  the  terminal  and  expect  to  hail  a  passing  cab. 
You’ll  only  be  met  by  a  sea  of  porters  and  cabbies  eager  to 
serve,  and  there  is  no  way  to  differentiate  between  the  honest 
businesspeople  and  those  who  will  try  to  take  advantage  of 
your  naivete.  We  know  one  unsuspecting  visitor  whose 
unscrupulous  cab  driver  tried  to  charge  him  $60  for  a  $7  trip 
to  a  hotel  in  Mumbai.  Once  settled  in,  rent  a  driver,  not  a  car. 
Chauffeur-driven  cars  are  available  commercially  and  through 
the  hotels  and  even  some  businesses  for  rates  of  about  $25  to 
$40  per  day — a  bargain  considering  the  time  and  energy 
you’d  lose  trying  to  navigate  these  streets  by  yourself. 

8  In  the  Workplace  Hire  Local 

India  is  a  nice  place  to  visit,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  transfer  foreign  staff  there  long  term. 

■  First  of  all,  work  visas  only  allow  for  six-month 
stays,  but  the  greater  challenge  is  for  Westerners  to  adjust  to 
life  in  a  developing  country.  The  sheer  volume  of  pollution, 
people  and  poverty  would  be  sensory  overload  for  many 
foreigners  on  extended  stays  in  India.  These  days,  with 
ubiquitous  e-mail  and  viable  videoconferencing,  companies 
are  advised  to  hire  locally  and  manage  remotely.  Even  without 
the  cultural  advantages  (which  are  considerable),  think  of  the 
situation  in  pure  economic  terms:  Well-paid  Indian  business 
professionals  earn  between  $8,000  and  $12,000  per  year — a 
bargain  in  any  country.  Do  be  aware,  though,  that  the 
Western  concept  of  teamwork  is  foreign  to  some  Indians. 

“The  average  Indian  is  a  philosopher,  but  two  of  them 
together  can  be  a  disaster,”  says  Vasant  Kumar,  vice  president 
of  strategic  planning  and  CIO  of  Ranbaxy  Laboratories  in 
New  Delhi.  “The  average  Indian,  whether  he  is  a  programmer 
or  a  business  systems  designer,  is  an  individual;  he  delivers  as 
an  individual.  How  do  you  make  him  work  as  a  team?  That 
is  a  challenge  for  us  to  face.” 

9  Adjust  to  the  Indian  Life 
(and  Work)  Style 

Forget  your  notions  about  leaving  the  U.S.  rat 
■  race  for  a  slower,  easier  lifestyle.  If  anything, 
Indian  businesspeople  work  more  days  and  longer  hours 
than  we  do,  and  they  rarely  turn  off  their  telephones.  The 
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Information  management  you  can't  outgrow. 

Now,  Network  Appliances  seamless  data  management  and  content  delivery 
systems  fit  any  size  business.  Our  latest  collection  of  appliances  scales  easily 
from  tens  to  hundreds  of  terabytes.  With  no  added  system  complexity  or 
downtime.  And  without  stretching  your  resources.  Giving  you  simple, 
reliable,  end-to-end  solutions  that  are  as  at  home  in  the  world  of  big 
business  as  they  are  in  the  smallest  of  startups.  Anywhere  around  the  world. 

To  learn  more  about  information  management  your  business  can't 
outgrow  -  no  matter  how  much  it  grows  -  call  1-800-443-4537.  Or  visit 
us  at  www.netapp.com/XXXXL. 
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Indian  workday  generally  runs  from  about  9  or  10  a.m. 
until  7  or  8  p.m.,  while  the  workweek  is  Monday  through 
Saturday,  although  the  five-day  workweek  is  catching  on 
as  a  perk  in  Western-influenced  companies. 

Deependra  Moitra,  general  manager  of  quality  for 
Lucent  Technologies  India  Product  Realization  Center  in 
Bangalore,  describes  the  average  Indian  IS  professional’s 
workday:  “He  typically  arrives  at  10  a.m.,  spends  30  to 
45  minutes  at  the  coffee  machine  talking  to  colleagues. 
Then  he  takes  a  lunch  break,  a  tea  break  and  ends  up 
staying  late  at  night  to  get  the  work  done.  People  from 
the  United  States  or  Germany  come  here  and  are  shocked 
that  we’re  not  working  as  hard  as  they  do,  but  we  are — 
just  differently.” 

Another  adjustment  for  foreigners  is  the  ubiquity  of  cell 
phones.  It  seems  like  every  business  professional  carries  a  cell 
phone  in  India,  and — perhaps  as  a  result  of  phone  lines 
being  historically  unreliable — no  ringing  phone  goes  unan¬ 
swered.  Desk  phone  or  cell  phone,  in  the  middle  of  a  private 
meeting  or  not,  if  the  phone  rings,  Indians  are  likely  to 
answer  it  and  deal  with  the  caller’s  situation  before  getting 
back  to  yours.  They’ll  also  expect  you  to  respond  similarly 
to  them  when  they  call — even  if  they  reach  you  at  the  hotel 
at  night  or  at  home  over  the  weekend. 


We  mention  caste 

just  because  it  can  be 

jarring  for  Westerners 

to  suddenly  be 
confronted  by  the 
disparity  between 
India’s  haves 
and  have-nots. 


Be  Prepared  to  Confront 
Caste  Issues 

India’s  historic  caste  system  of  segrega- 
I  tion  supposedly  was  done  away  with  by 
the  Indian  Constitution  in  1950.  Yet  during  the  month 
CIO  toured  India,  one  of  the  big  news  stories  in  the 
newsweekly  India  Today  was  about  two  young  lovers 
who  were  exiled  from  their  village  because  they  married 
from  within  two  sub  castes — an  act  considered  incestu¬ 
ous  to  higher-caste  village  elders.  Not  only  was  the 
couple  exiled,  but  their  families  were  excommunicated 
as  well. 

Indeed,  the  caste  system,  originally  established  as  a 
means  of  keeping  India’s  invading  Aryans  from  mixing 
with  the  country’s  dark-skinned  natives,  remains  prevalent 
in  Indian  society.  While  more  a  part  of  everyday  life  in  the 
villages,  castes  still  play  significant  roles  in  the  cities — and 
in  business.  The  big  daily  newspapers  are  filled  each 
weekend  with  matrimonial  ads  from  upper-caste  Brahmin 
men  seeking  “fair-skinned”  brides.  City  streets  are  lined 
with  lower-caste  women  who  sweep  the  dusty  roads  with 
flimsy  hand  brooms.  Even  most  business  offices  have  a 
“peon  pool”  of  worker-caste  laborers  who  spend  their 
days  waiting  for  a  supervisor’s  summons  to  serve  coffee, 
set  up  a  meeting  room  or  clean  up  a  mess.  Such  obvious 
caste  signs  are  an  eye-opener  to  foreigners,  but  to  Indians, 
they’re  a  legacy. 

We  mention  caste  just  because  it  can  be  jarring  for 
Westerners  to  suddenly  be  confronted  by  the  disparity 
between  India’s  haves  and  have-nots.  And  frankly,  the 
recent  influx  of  IT  wealth  has  only  widened  this  gulf 
in  favor  of  those  Indians  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
work  in  the  IT  sector.  Some  observers  are  optimistic 
that  IT  dollars  will  have  a  trickle-down  effect  and 
improve  the  standard  of  living  for  all  Indians.  Others 
foresee  only  greater  disparity  and  displays  of  social 
unrest.  Just  this  past  August,  the  city  of  Bangalore 
was  shut  down  for  two  days  by  rioters  upset  by  the 
kidnapping  of  local  film  star  Rajkumar.  N.  Kailas- 
nathan,  vice  president  of  IT  at  Titan  Industries,  a 
Bangalore-based  watchmaker,  feels  the  riots  were  less 
about  the  kidnapping  and  more  about  the  growing 
frustration  of  the  have-nots  in  the  Silicon  Valley  of 
India.  “I  think  we  will  see  a  lot  more  situations  like 
that,”  Kailasnathan  says.  “A  lot  of  social  issues  are 
going  to  come.”  BE) 
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WE  ENABLED  A  DATABASE  OF 


OVER  800,000,000  NAMES 
TO  BE  SEARCHED  IN  UNDER 


THREE  SECONDS. 


OR,  ROUGHLY,  ONE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
EVERY  .0278  SECONDS. 


The  world’s  largest  genealogical  organization  had 
a  problem.  They’d  compiled  over  a  terabyte  of  data, 
spread  out  over  multiple  static  databases  all  over  the 
world,  and  needed  a  way  to  access  it  quickly, 
relevantly,  and  on  a  fixed  budget.  We  love  a  challenge. 
Rather  than  pull  all  the  information  into  one,  sluggish 
database,  we  built  a  common  index  with  a  parallel  query 
mechanism  all  three  databases  could  understand. 


Allowing  results  to  be  posted  in  less  than  three 
seconds.  And  as  that  should  make  the  site  pretty  popular, 
we’ve  enabled  it  to  handle  up  to  65  million  hits  per  day 
and  be  scalable  to  500  million  hits  per  day.  How  do 
we  make  the  impossible  seem  easy?  Simple.  We’ve  done 
it  before.  If  you’re  in  need  of  a  little  outside  technical 
expertise,  give  us  a  call;  we'll  give  you  our  thoughts. 
877-650-5282.  Or  visit  us  at  lavastorm.com. 
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IT 

India  has  developed 
a  global  reputation  for 
producing  the  best 
and  brightest  IT  minds. 
What’s  its  secret? 

BY  TOM  FIELD 


Driving  through  the  slums  of  Bangalore  is  an  assault  on 
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from  the  glass-enclosed  towers  of  Bangalore’s  high-tech  l 
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In  a  few  years,  these 
children  in  a  Bangalore 
slum  will  have  their 
chance  to  grab  the  brass 
ring  of  IT  education. 


Even  in  India’s 
poorest  slums,  j 

education  is  j 

embraced  as  j 

the  one  accessible 
means  to  a  | 

better  life. 


haven,  rag-draped  beggars 
rap  on  the  windows  to 
demand  a  handout. 

India,  as  anyone  who 
has  been  there  can  attest 
to,  is  a  country  of  con¬ 
trasts.  And  those  contrasts 
are  nowhere  more  stark 
than  between  the  poverty  that  tarnishes  its 
rural  and  urban  landscape  and  the  promise 
that  defines  its  global  IT  industry.  The  single 
bridge  between  the  two  is  education,  and 
that  explains  India’s  most  powerful  and 
recurrent  dream:  creating  the  greatest  skilled 
IT  workforce  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Already,  Indian  schools  produce  73,500  IT 
graduates  per  year — a  staggering  number  con¬ 
sidering  the  country’s  64  percent  literacy  rate. 
(By  comparison,  the  United  States  produces 
roughly  35,000  IT  graduates  per  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Science  Foundation.)  But 
it  isn’t  just  that  India  educates  a  lot  of  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals;  the  ones  who  graduate  are  good. 
There  are  legions  of  top-notch  software  engi¬ 
neers,  many  of  whom  have  been  trained  in 
mathematics  since  they  were  old  enough  to 
walk.  Indian  schools  are  respected  worldwide 
for  their  ability  to  produce  the  best  and  bright¬ 


est  IT  minds.  The  coun¬ 
try’s  six  elite,  federally 
funded  Indian  Institutes  of 
Technology  (IITs)  aren’t 
just  compared  favorably 
with  MIT  and  Stanford 
University;  they’re  noted 
for  producing  the  leaders 
of  such  world-renowned  companies  as 
Infosys  Technologies,  McKinsey  &  Co.  and 
Sun  Microsystems. 

It’s  not  that  India  is  any  better  at  training 
IT  professionals  than  the  United  States  or  any 
other  developed  country.  The  tools  and  the 
textbooks  are  the  same,  and  even  in  the  rig¬ 
orous  IITs,  once  the  students  get  past  the  gru¬ 
eling  entrance  exam,  they  claim  to  enjoy  the 
same  four  years  of  “work  hard,  party  harder” 
as  their  counterparts  on  U.S.  campuses. 

India’s  differentiator  is  desire.  Young  peo¬ 
ple  there  are  desperate  to  escape  from  the 
grinding  poverty  that  surrounds  them  or  flee 
their  families’  middle-class  existence  and 
seek  a  fortune  in  the  United  States  or  United 
Kingdom.  Since  it  is  widely  known  that  IT 
careers  pay  much  better  than  virtually  any 
other  profession,  IT  is  where  many  of  them 
set  their  hopes.  Students  throughout  India 
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of  India’s  leading  IT  software  companies. 
“Sometimes  you  pity  the  children.” 

By  the  time  they  reach  the  equivalent  of 
high  school  age,  Indian  students  start  think¬ 
ing  about  their  careers.  If  they  have  what  it 
takes  and  aspire  to  earn  big  money,  they 
basically  have  two  choices:  medicine  or  IT. 
Until  recently,  those  who  opted  for  IT  had 
few  options.  The  vast  majority  who  didn’t 
gain  entrance  to  an  IIT  could  attempt  entry 
into  one  of  India’s  14  state-run  regional  engi¬ 
neering  colleges,  which  had  their  own 
slightly-less-demanding  entrance  exams. 
These  state-run  schools  graduate  2,000  IT 
engineers  per  year.  If  they  couldn’t  make  it 
there,  they  couldn’t  make  it  anywhere  in  IT. 

Recently,  the  rules  have  changed.  Since 
the  Indian  IT  industry  took  off  in  the  mid- 
1990s,  the  central  and  state  government 
have  loosened  their  grip  on  education. 
They’ve  sought  partnership  with  the  private 
industry,  which  has  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  Triple  ITs.  And  for-profit  training 
providers  such  as  NUT  Limited  have 
emerged  as  serious  options  for  students  seek¬ 
ing  entry-level  IT  education. 

Drawing  on  its  greatest  natural  resource — 
a  population  of  1  billion  people — India  is 
preparing  to  double,  maybe  triple,  its  num¬ 
ber  of  annual  IT  graduates.  But  just  like  the 
United  States,  India’s  biggest  challenge  is 
finding  enough  qualified  educators  to  teach 
its  students.  Teaching  is  not  a  well-paid  pro¬ 
fession  in  India,  and,  in  many  cases,  those 
instructors  who  do  have  strong  IT  skills 
would  prefer  to  ply  them  than  teach  them. 
Even  the  prestigious  IITs  have  difficulty 
recruiting  and  retaining  qualified  teachers 
from  the  private  industry. 

But  unlike  the  United  States,  where  govern¬ 
ment,  industry  and  academe  struggle  to  find 
common  ground,  India’s  ruling  educational 
forces  are  all  on  the  same  page.  While  the 
acronyms  are  confusing,  the  existence  of  the 
IITs,  LUTs  and  the  for-profit  NDT  illustrate  how 
India’s  central  and  state  governments,  academic 


Indian  schools 
produce  73,500  IT 
graduates  a  year— 
a  staggering 
number  considering 
the  country's 
64  percent 
literacy  rate. 


fiercely  compete  to  gain  entrance  to  the  IITs, 
which  accept  only  2.5  percent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  apply  every  year.  Of  those  2,500 
who  gain  admission,  just  5  percent  are 
women  and  only  22.5  percent  are  chosen 
(by  quota)  from  India’s  poorer  castes.  And 
those  who  don’t  make  it  into  one  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  IITs  can  apply  to  a  state-run  engineer¬ 
ing  school  or  one  of  the  new  Indian 
Institutes  of  Information  Technology  (IIITs 
or  the  Triple  ITs),  educational  establishments 
recently  created  from  an  infusion  of  public 
and  private  monies.  As  a  result,  the  odds 
Indian  students  face  in  IT  are  better  than  in 
most  other  professional  opportunities.  And 
India’s  IT  graduates  are  literally  the  best  and 
the  brightest  the  country  has  to  offer. 


Pity  the  Children 

For  most  Indian  students,  the  winnowing 
process  begins  at  age  4.  That’s  the  beginning 
of  subprimary,  which  leads  to  kindergarten 
and  a  12-year  elementary  education  that  is 
similar  in  style  to  the  British  system,  but  closer 
in  substance  to  Japan’s.  Youngsters  generally 
attend  school  six  days  a  week,  enjoy  far  fewer 
days  off  than  their  U.S.  peers,  and  they  bring 
home  hours  of  homework  every  night — par¬ 
ticularly  in  mathematics.  Even  in  the  poorest 
Indian  villages,  education  is  embraced  as  the 
one  accessible  mean  to  greater  wealth,  so  the 
pressure  to  succeed  is  great.  “There  is  always 
pressure  at  a  very  young  age,”  says  S. 
Gopalakrishnan,  deputy  managing  director 
and  cofounder  of  Infosys  Technologies,  one 
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Professor  S.  Sadagopan 
says  of  the  demand 
for  IT  training  at  his 
school,  the  IIIT- 
Bangalore:  “It’s  like  the 
California  gold  rush." 


institutions  and  private  enterprises  have 
pooled  their  resources  for  the  common  goal 
of  producing  more  skilled  IT  professionals. 

A  Ticket  to  the  Good  Life 

Anand  Sanghi,  a  30-year-old  CEO  of  an 
Internet  startup,  remembers  what  it  was  like 
before  India’s  IT  boom. 

As  a  middle-class  youngster  growing  up 
in  Bangalore  in  the  mid-1980s,  Sanghi  had 
two  choices  when  he  turned  15:  study  med¬ 
icine  or  engineering.  He  didn’t  like  dissec¬ 
tion,  so  he  opted  for  engineering — and  a 
shot  at  getting  into  one  of  the  prestigious 
Indian  Institutes  of  Technology — the  IITs. 
There  are  six  of  them — the  oldest  at 
Kharagpur  was  established  in  1950,  while 
the  youngest  at  Guwahati  is  only  6  years 


The  demand  for  an  IT 
education  is  growing 
faster  than  India's 
schools  can  supply 
faculty  and  classrooms. 

old.  Chartered  by  the  federal  government 
and  funded  by  a  combination  of  public  and 
private  endowments,  the  IITs  are  hell  on 
prospective  entrants,  but  heaven  for  those 
lucky  few  who  gain  entry.  An  IIT  degree  is 
such  a  ticket  to  success  in  the  new,  global  IT 
industry  that  India  frequently  trots  out  the 


boast  (unsupported  by  any  evidence)  that 
the  IITs  produce  more  millionaires  per 
capita  than  any  university  in  the  world. 

For  two  solid  years,  Sanghi  took  a  corre¬ 
spondence  course  that  prepared  youngsters 
for  the  IIT  entrance  exam.  Ten  hours  of 
pretesting  per  week — that  was  the  regimen. 
“The  rest  of  my  life  was  shot,”  Sanghi  says. 
“[Preparing  for  the  IIT  exam]  was  everything.” 

Finally,  at  age  17,  Sanghi  took  the  IIT 
entrance  exam,  which  has  been  described  as 
the  toughest  in  the  world.  Three  three-hour 
exams  over  two  days  covering  chemistry, 
mathematics  and  physics — all  open  ques¬ 
tions,  no  multiple  choice.  Today,  applicants 
take  a  multiple  choice  exam  of  three  hours, 
followed  by  three  two-hour  essay  exams 
over  a  two-day  period.  Each  exam  is  indi¬ 
vidually  graded  by  an  IIT  educator.  More 
than  100,000  students  take  the  exam  each 
year,  but  only  2,500  gain  entry  into  one  of 
the  IITs.  And  ranking  absolutely  counts.  If 
2,500  prospective  entrants  score  in  the 
90  percentile  or  better,  then  the  2,501st  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  89  range  is  out  of  luck. 

Sanghi  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  Not 
only  did  he  pass,  but  he  was  selected  to 
attend  IIT-Madras  at  Chennai,  the  most 
respected  of  the  schools.  Graduating  after 
four  years  in  1992,  Sanghi  went  to  the  Indian 
Institute  of  Management  at  Ahmedabad  for 
a  post-graduate  degree  in  management.  In 
1994,  he  left  India  for  a  corporate  planning 
and  mergers  and  acquisitions  job  at  a  Hong 
Kong  finance  company.  Seven  years  later, 
he’s  just  returned  to  launch  his  own  startup, 
Idika.com,  an  Internet  portal  based  in 
Hyderabad.  Reflecting  on  his  IIT  educa¬ 
tion,  Sanghi  says,  “The  experience  gives 
you  the  confidence  that  nothing  is  too  dif¬ 
ficult  to  do.  It  opens  doors... and  nobody 
ever  asks  about  your  GPA.  If  you  survived, 
they  know  you’re  good.” 

Today’s  IIT  hopefuls  have  it  even  tougher 
than  Sanghi  did.  Now,  instead  of  two  years, 
they  spend  three  or  more  preparing  for  the 
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entrance  exam.  And  the 
competition  is  so  tough 
that  even  scoring  in  the 
90  percentile  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  of  entry. 

But,  then,  life  is  also 
tougher  for  the  IITs, 
which  find  themselves  at 
ground  zero  of  India’s  booming  IT  industry. 
The  pressure  is  on  to  boost  enrollment  and 
create  new  software  engineers  to  fill  new  jobs. 
And  so  now  the  IITs,  which  have  cherished 
their  exclusivity,  are  under  increasing  pressure 
from  the  central  government  to  open  their 
doors  while  maintaining  high  standards. 

“Quantity  expansion  must  not  be  at  the 
risk  of  quality  dilution,”  says  R.  Natarajan, 
director  of  the  IIT-Madras.  Located  on  a 
620-acre  nature  preserve,  the  Madras  cam¬ 
pus  hosts  over  3,000  students,  1,521  faculty 
and  staff,  and  countless  species  of  birds  and 
deer,  which  roam  freely  and  without  fear. 
First  opened  in  1959,  this  IIT  has  recently 
celebrated  its  40th  anniversary,  and 
Natarajan  has  been  a  teacher  or  administra¬ 
tor  at  the  school  for  25  of  those  40  years. 

In  discussing  the  schools’  greatest  challenges, 
brain  drain  is  topic  No.  1.  For  all  the  IITs’ 
worldwide  esteem,  in  India  they  are  crit¬ 
icized  for  enabling — even  encouraging — the 
country’s  top  engineering  talent  to  leave  for 
greener,  global  pastures.  And  while  many 
expats  such  as  Sanghi  have  recently  returned 
to  India  to  head  Internet  startups,  some 
observers  question  whether  they  will  stay  if 
and  when  the  dotcom  boom  goes  bust. 

The  other  big  challenge  is  growth.  The 
Madras  school  has  been  asked  by  the  central 
government  to  triple  enrollment  over  the  next 
10  years.  Finding  students  isn’t  a  problem.  Of 
the  1 00,000  who  take  the  ITT  entrance  exam 
each  year,  probably  20,000  could  qualify  for 
admission,  Natarajan  says.  But  finding  quali¬ 
fied  faculty — that’s  the  trick.  As  in  the  United 
States,  India  teaching  salaries  are  significantly 
lower  than  those  in  big  business,  and  Natarajan 


complains  that  he  cannot 
even  guarantee  reliable 
power,  telecommunications 
and  water  supplies  for  resi¬ 
dent  faculty  and  staff. 

Finally,  there  is  the 
question  of  whether  the 
IITs  can  help  India  grow 
its  IT  industry.  “There  seems  to  be  an 
image — I  hope  it’s  not  a  mirage — that  India 
is  good  at  IT,”  Natarajan  says.  But  to 
become  what  he  calls  a  “knowledge  super¬ 
power,”  the  country  must  do  more  than  fill 
jobs  and  provide  IT  services;  it  must  build 
products,  create  a  domestic  marketplace  for 
these  products  and  earn  a  reputation  for 
delivering  high-end  strategic  services.  Yet 
even  in  the  Madras  school’s  home  city  of 
Chennai,  where  its  leaders  boast  of  produc¬ 
ing  an  electricity  surplus,  power  outages  are 
frequent,  and  the  literacy  rate  for  the  entire 
state  hovers  at  around  70  percent.  “I  would 
like  India  to  be  a  knowledge  superpower  to 
contend  with,”  Natarajan  says.  “Whether 
it  can  be  is  another  question.” 


Despite  ultramodern 
facilities,  the  IT 
schools  cannot 
guarantee 
reliable  power  and 
telecommunications. 

I  IITs:  New  Kids  in  Town 

Professor  S.  Sadagopan  is  excited,  and  when 
he’s  excited  everybody  knows  it.  Fie  smiles, 
gestures,  beams.  And  he’s  excited  now 
because  he’s  showing  off  his  classroom  at  the 
Indian  Institute  of  Information  Technology- 
Bangalore.  The  ultramodern  room  seats  only 
50  students,  but  it  is  equipped  with  state-of- 
the-art  video  conferencing  technology  that 
allows  Sadagopan  not  just  to  teach  but  to 
interact  with  two  adjacent  50-student  classes 
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for  corporate 
employees. 


simultaneously.  “It’s  like  the  California  gold 
rush,”  Sadagopan  says  of  the  demand  for  IT 
training  at  his  brand-new  school.  “People  are 
dying  to  get  into  computer  science.”  And  as 
director  of  the  Bangalore  school,  he’s  delighted 
to  give  them  the  chance  to  get  what  they  want 
most — a  career  in  IT. 

Located  at  the  International  Technology 
Park  on  the  outskirts  of  Bangalore,  the  school 
is  one  of  two  up-and-running  lil’I's — the  other 
is  at  the  Hyderabad  Information  Technology 
Engineering  Consultancy  City  (HITEC 
City) — with  two  more  in  the  works. 
Representing  a  true  public-private  partner¬ 
ship,  the  IIITs  were  established  by  their  local 
state  governments,  which  provided  land  and 
infrastructure,  and  private  enterprises  such  as 
Apple  Computer,  IBM,  Microsoft  and  SAP, 
which  provide  ongoing  funding,  instruction 
and  technology. 

The  government’s  goal  for  the  Triple  ITs  is 
simple:  to  augment  the  nation’s  six  IITs  and 
the  states’  regional  engineering  colleges  with 
new,  state-of-the-art  facilities  geared  toward 
equipping  new  IT  professionals  with  the  skills 
they  need  to  step  right  into  good  jobs.  The 
vendors’  objectives,  of  course,  are  to  teach 
their  ov  n  technologies  to  these  students  and 


To  become  a 
knowledge  superpower, 
India  must  improve 
its  infrastructure 
and  literacy  rate. 

then  have  a  ready-made  feeder  program  for 
internships  and  eventual  employment. 

“The  goal  is  to  create  for  our  Silicon  Valley 
an  institute  that  will  do  for  us  what  Stanford 
did  for  the  real  Silicon  Valley,”  says  Ajay 
Sawhney,  the  special  secretary  of  IT  and  spe¬ 
cial  officer  of  IIIT-Hyderabad.  “We  want  to 
see  a  mix  of  high-end  educational  research, 
development  of  IT  and  entrepreneurs.” 

The  Triple  ITs  certainly  are  wired  for  high- 
level  learning.  In  addition  to  the  ultramodern 
facilities,  students  have  access  to  computer 
labs  with  almost  round-the-clock  Internet 
access.  By  contrast,  at  the  prestigious  ETs,  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  alike  are  housed  in  aged  dor¬ 
mitories  with  cranky  infrastructures.  And,  in  a 
benefit  not  available  at  the  IITs,  students  at  the 


Triple  ITs  are  also  given  the  chance  to  network 
and  even  intern  with  IT  companies  located  in 
the  tech  parks  around  their  schools. 

Since  opening  in  September  1998,  the  UiT- 
Hyderabad  has  attracted  about  300  full-time 
students,  while  the  IIIT-Bangalore  has  about 
150.  “Students  are  not  an  issue,”  says 
Sadagopan.  “We  need  faculty.”  Currently, 
the  Bangalore  school  has  five  full-time  fac¬ 
ulty,  but  Sadagopan  hopes  to  hire  15  more — 
if  he  can  find  them.  The  story  is  the  same  in 
Hyderabad,  which  would  like  to  grow  its 
enrollment  to  1,500  students — if  it  can  hire 
enough  teachers. 

One  hope  of  the  Triple  ITs  is  that, 
through  the  private  sector  partnerships,  they 
can  find  new  ways  for  students  to  stay  in 
India  rather  than  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  or  United  Kingdom.  “Possibly  only 
5  [percent]  to  10  percent  will  really  stay  in 
India,  but  5  [percent]  to  10  percent  can 
make  a  huge  difference,”  Sawhney  says. 

When  the  Triple  ITs  first  started  taking 
shape  over  two  years  ago,  the  local  excite¬ 
ment  was  over  the  involvement  of  big-name 
vendors  such  as  Motorola  and  Oracle.  But 
that  enthusiasm  is  changing,  Sawhney  says. 
“Now  in  the  last  10  to  12  months  we’ve 
seen  a  lot  of  [new  ventures]  sprouting  up. 
We’re  going  to  create  our  own  big  names.” 

In  Bangalore,  Sadagopan  is  thrilled  to  see 
interest  in  the  field  to  which  he’s  devoted  his 
life’s  work.  But  he  is  also  realistic.  “It  is  not 
that  the  students  love  the  computers;  they 
want  the  dollars.” 

NIIT:  Bringing  IT  to  the  People 

On  a  well-traversed  backstreet  in  Delhi, 
there  is  a  hole  in  a  stone  wall.  In  this  hole  is 
a  PC  with  a  24-hour  Internet  connection.  It 
doesn’t  cost  anything  to  use;  there  are  no 
rules,  no  supervision,  although  the  computer 
is  securely  in  place  to  discourage  would-be 
thieves.  This  is  an  experiment  to  see  if  com¬ 
mon  people — the  99  percent  of  Indians  who 
don’t  have  formal  exposure  to  computers — 
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B2B.  As  it  was  meant  to  be." 


I  I  I  It's  not  a  luxury. 

It's  a  way  of  life. 

B2B  isn’t  just  a  nice-to-have,  it’s  a  new  way  of  running  your  business.  Only  eXcelon  allows 
you  to  create  a  smooth  collaborative  environment  between  you  and  your  business  partners. 
Making  it  possible  to  manage  all  your  business  content,  not  just  transaction  data.  Integrating 
your  business  processes  with  those  of  your  partners,  creating  a  single,  unified  workflow. 
Enabling  all  your  partners  to  participate  regardless  of  size,  communication  language  or  level  of 
technical  skill.  Providing  seamless  connections  to  your  existing  enterprise  systems.  Leveraging 
partnerships  is  the  promise  of  B2B.  eXcelon  makes  it  a  reality,  www.exceloncorp.com 

eXcelon  Corporation  25  Mall  Road  Burlington,  MA  01803  USA  1-800-706-2509 
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NUT  Chairman  Rajendra 
S.  Pawar  plans  to  put 
Internet  kiosks  in  remote 
villages  to  equip  and 
educate  people. 


will  learn  to  navigate  the  Internet  on  their 
own.  And  they  do.  Not  constantly,  but  fre¬ 
quently  there  is  a  small  crowd  of  people — 
children  mainly — gathered  around  this  hole 
in  the  wall,  tuning  in  and  turning  on.  Will 
these  children  grow  up  to  be  the  IT  super- 
stars  of  tomorrow?  Who  knows?  But  they 
stand  a  better  chance  of  it  since  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  hole-in-the-wall  PC  than  before. 

The  hole-in-the-wall  experiment  is  the 
brainchild  of  NUT,  one  of  India’s  top  IT 
training  and  software  export  companies. 
Based  in  Delhi,  NUT  operates  1,113  IT 
training  centers  in  21  countries,  offering 
skills-based  training  to  corporations  and 
common  people  alike.  And  nowhere  does 
NUT  have  a  higher  profile  than  in  India, 
where  company  founder  and  Chairman 
Rajendra  S.  Pawar  wants  his  company  to  be 
the  one  that  ensures  equal  opportunity  for 
all  Indians  in  the  growing  IT  industry. 

Founded  in  1982,  NIIT  began  as  a  com¬ 
puter-skills  training  vendor,  even  though  at 
the  time  India’s  import  regulations  were  such 
that  incoming  hardware  and  software  prod¬ 
ucts  were  slapped  with  a  1 14  percent  duty 
fee.  Still,  enough  PCs  and  software  were 
made  in  India  that  during  NIIT’s  first 
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NIIT  officials 
understand  that  India's 
real  IT  growth  hinges 
on  development  of  a 
domestic  marketplace 
for  IT  products. 


10  years,  the  company  was  quite  successful 
as  a  training  center.  From  1982  to  1992,  80 
percent  of  the  company’s  business  was  edu¬ 
cation  (20  percent  software  products),  and 
93  percent  of  it  was  conducted  domestically. 

But  beginning  with  the  federal  reforms  of 
1991,  NIIT’s  business  model  changed. 
Suddenly,  with  the  advent  of  free(er)  trade 
with  foreign  partners,  the  company’s  inter¬ 
national  software  products  swelled  to 
occupy  a  significant  part  of  the  business. 
Today,  53  percent  of  NIIT  revenues  come 
from  software  products  and  47  percent  from 
training;  47  percent  from  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ketplace  and  53  percent  overseas. 


By  virtue  of  its  software  business,  NIIT 
has  already  grown  to  be  India’s  sixth-largest 
exporter  of  software  products.  But  Pawar 
understands  that  the  country’s  real  IT 
growth  hinges  on  development  of  a  strong 
domestic  marketplace  for  IT  products  and 
services.  “We  should  do  as  much  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  as  we  do  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,”  Pawar  says. 

Already,  NIIT  provides  IT  education 
through  classrooms  and  via  the  Internet.  The 
company  has  created  a  library  of  335  multi- 
media  titles,  and  it  has  partnered  with  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Hewlett-Packard,  IBM  and 
Microsoft  to  develop  customized  training 
tools.  A  person  preparing  for  Microsoft  cer¬ 
tification,  for  instance,  can  take  an  NIIT 
preparatory  course. 

But  the  key  to  reaching  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  Pawar  believes,  is  to  equip  them,  then 
educate  them.  The  hole-in-the-wall  computer 
was  one  step;  next,  perhaps,  NUT  will  place 
Internet  kiosks  in  remote  villages.  “All  vil¬ 
lages  have  TV  and  telephones,  but  not  every 
house  does,”  Pawar  reasons.  “They  become  a 
shared  service.  So,  what  if  we  put  Internet 
kiosks  in  slum  villages  as  a  shared  service?” 

There  are  critics,  certainly,  of  NIIT’s 
approach.  “Yes,  [NIIT  and  other  for-profit 
education  vendors]  develop  people  with  IT 
skills,  but  only  for  repetitive  tasks,”  says  N. 
Lakshmi  Narayanan,  president  and  COO  of 
Cognizant  Technology  Solutions,  a  Teaneck, 
N.J. -based  outsourcing  vendor.  Narayanan 
argues  that  the  Indian  IT  industry  needs 
more  people  skilled  in  multiple  IT  and  busi¬ 
ness  practices,  not  just  discrete  skills. 

Arguably,  Pawar’s  village  kiosks  could 
spawn  some  self-taught  IT  whiz  kids  who, 
with  some  further  guidance,  could  become 
the  skilled  people  Narayanan  wants.  Pawar 
argues  that  this  indeed  will  happen,  given 
time.  “We  can’t  take  people  off  the  streets  and 
make  them  productive  [in  IT]  today,”  Pawar 
says.  “But  it  won’t  take  years.  It  can  be  done 
in  just  weeks  and  months.”  BE] 
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Didn’t  Learn 
The  Hard  Way 


What  some  companies  call  e-learning  simply  isn't.  Flat  graphics.  Stale  presentations.  Recycled  text.  They're  hardly  easy. 
KnowledgeNet  has  harnessed  the  power  of  the  Internet  to  create  an  e-learning  experience  that's  unique,  engaging, 
and  memorable.  As  a  Cisco®  and  Microsoft®  certified  learning  partner,  we  offer  both  live,  instructor-led  and  interactive, 
self-paced  courseware  with  rich  multimedia,  interactive  animations,  and  strong  instructional  design.  The  result:  increased 
retention,  higher  pass  rates  and  more  value  for  your  training  dollar.  Sure,  you  can  learn  the  hard  way.  But  why  would  you? 
With  KnowledgeNet  you  www.DdntLearnTheHardWay.cdm  |  1-B77-GBB-3734 
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POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  TaskSmart  N-Series:  Compaq  and  Microsoft 
redefining  enterprise  storage 

Based  on  Microsoft  Windows  2000  the  new  TaskSmart 
N-Series  Network  Attached  Storage  appliance  from 
Compaq  makes  it  easy  to  deploy  advanced  storage. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/pov/ 
09-29-00_tasksmart.asp/500 


TECH  EDGE 


Windows  2000  tied  closely  to  Microsoft's 
.NET  initiative 

Microsoft  Windows  2000  is  the  centerpiece  of  its  .NET 
initiative,  which  includes  Datacenter  Server. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/tech  edge/ 
09-22-00_NET.asp/500 
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Microsoft  VP  Jim  Ewel  portrays  Windows  2000's  role  in 
the  business  Internet 

Jim  Ewel,  vice  president,  Windows  .NET  server  market¬ 
ing,  played  important  roles  in  many  Microsoft's  products. 
He  discusses  initiatives  about  Windows  2000  and  .NET. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/qa/ 
10-06-00_role.asp/500 
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You  can't  beat  the  invisible  manageability  of 
Windows  2000 

After  covering  the  Microsoft  Windows  2000  user  beat  for 
months,  Elisabeth  Putnam  has  developed  opinions  on  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  early  Windows  2000  implementers. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/columns/ 
10-16-00_users.asp/500 


CASE  STUDIES 


Windows  2000  fever  can  be  infectious.  Just  ask 
Datareturn.com 

After  testing  Microsoft  Windows  2000  Advanced  Server 
as  part  of  Microsoft's  Joint  Development  Program, 
Datareturn.com  migrated  it's  customers'  Web  servers. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/case_studies/ 
09-18-00_infectious.asp/500 


MOMENTUM  SERIES  > 

Compaq's  FutureSourcing  manages  Windows 
2000,  heterogeneous  network  infrastructure 
operations 

FutureSourcing  is  Compaq's  collaborative  approach  to  help¬ 
ing  companies  deliver  business  results  by  providing  IT  infra¬ 
structure  management  services.  With  FutureSourcing, 
Compaq  minimizes  the  client  company's  risk  of  managing 
new  technology  by  providing  resources  that  leverage  new 
technology,  speed  time  to  market  and  reduce  constant 
retraining. 

For  the  full  story;  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
momentum/10-23-00_futuresourcing.asp/500 

CASE  STUDY> 

QCSI  combo  of  Datacenter  Server,  Compaq  ProLiant 
servers,  outperform  competing  systems 

Faced  with  the  need  to  support  ever-increasing  processing  volumes 
once  it  adopted  an  ASP  model,  healthcare  developer  and  ASP  QCSI 
found  the  high-end  solution  it  was  looking  for  in  the  form  of 
Microsoft  Windows  2000  Datacenter  Server  and  Compaq  ProLiant 
servers. 

For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
case_studies/10-23-00_qcsi_combo.asp/500 


COLUMN  > 

Implementing  service  levels  key  to  .NET 
success 

Microsoft  recently  unveiled  its  .NET  platform  in  San 
Francisco.  The  .NET  platform  evolves  the  current  DNA  pro¬ 
gramming  model  into  one  that  is  more  in  tune  with  the 
World  Wide  Web.  According  to  Microsoft,  the  .NET  platform 
provides  "an  underlying  technology  fabric  and  development 
framework  that  is  uniquely  suited  to  building  and  integrating 
Web  Services." 

For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
columns/10-23-00_service.asp/500 
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Compaq's  wireless  strategy  includes  wireless  e-mail, 
intranet  and  Internet  access  devices 

Call  it  a  wireless  request.  Corporate  IT  departments  have  gotten  the 
message  loud  and  clear  from  their  users:  Find  a  wireless  system  that  will  give 
mobile  workers  their  e-mail  while  they're  on  the  road. 

To  help  those  IT  departments,  Compaq  is  offering  portable  wireless 
e-mail,  intranet  and  Internet  access  devices  that  integrate  with  Microsoft 
Windows  2000  and  earlier  versions  of  Windows. 

The  mobile  wireless  solution  from  Compaq  provides  IT  departments  with 
two  things  they  badly  want:  A  single-source  vendor  that  will  help  with  the 
sometimes-difficult  wireless  installation,  and  a  non-invasive  connection  to 
Windows  that  doesn't  tamper  with  the  mission-critical  Exchange  Server. 

For  the  user,  Compaq's  wireless  strategy  is  to  extend  the  Windows  operat¬ 
ing  system  look-and-feel  to  mobile  workers,  notes  Brant  Jones,  manager  of 
marketing  for  Compaq  Internet  Solutions  Group,  adding,  "The  customer 
accesses  his  or  her  corporate  data  at  all  times,  whether  it’s  inside  the  office 
building  or  across  the  country." 

Compaq's  non-invasive  approach  uses  back-end  servers  that  act  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  mobile  wireless  devices  and  the  Exchange  Server. 

"Customers  do  not  want  new  software  monkeying  with  the  Microsoft 
Exchange  environment,"  Jones  says.  “They  want  the  wireless  solution  to  be 
a  separate  module  that  they  can  turn  on  and  off  at  will  without  impacting  the 
Exchange  environment  and  network." 

Martin  Reynolds,  vice  president  and  research  fellow  at  the  Gartner  Group 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  says  the  appeal  in  Compaq's  wireless  strategy  is  its  prom¬ 
ise  to  integrate  wireless  mobile  service  with  a  customer's  main  messaging 
system,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  security  and  reliability. 

For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/momen- 
tum/10-16-00_wireless.asp/500 


QUOTE  OF  THE  WEEK  > 

"The  Compaq  ProLiant  8500  eight-processor 
bus  architecture  is  substantially  better,  with 
more  redundancies  and  a  20%  performance  gain 
over  any  of  the  competition.  It  is  the  most 
robust,  highest  performing  server  on  the  market 
...  We  recommend  our  clients  buy  Compaq 
servers." 

—  Bruss  Bowman,  founder, 
QCSI 


What  is  Windows  2000  Advantage? 

The  mission  of  Windows  2000  Advantage  is  to  become  your 
primary  source  of  timely,  useful  information  for  planning  and 
implementing  Microsoft  Windows  2000  on  Compaq  solutions 
and  services. 

Windows  2000  Advantage  is  a  Web-only  magazine 
because  that  lets  us  bring  you,  the  IT  leader,  great  stories 
that  apply  to  your  day-to-day  work.  We'll  keep  you  up  to  date 
with  a  weekly  e-mail  alert  so  you  don't  miss  a  thing. 

Windows  2000  Advantage  is  underwritten  by  Microsoft 
and  Compaq.  Its  charter  is  to  address  the  issues  that  most 
concern  IT  managers  charged  with  keeping  their  companies 
on  top  of  the  latest  and  best  solutions  Microsoft  and  Compaq 
have  to  offer.  Toward  that  goal,  we  offer  a  wide  range  of  sto¬ 
ries  including  case  studies,  columns  and  news  to  provide  you 
with  information  you  can't  find  anywhere  else. 
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How  important  is  XML  to 
your  future  networking 
infrastructure? 


69% 

Very 

Important 


Cast  your  vote  now  at: 

www.Windows2000Advantage.com/500 
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India’s  “laptop  minister”  pushes  IT  agenda  in  the  face  j 

of  natural  and  political  disasters  by  tom  field 

PowerPoint 

For  a  while  there  late  this  summer,  it  looked  like  India’s 
laptop  minister  might  crash. 

We’re  talking  about  N.  Chandrababu  Naidu,  chief  minister 
of  the  state  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  Now  serving  his  second 
four-year  term  as  this  state’s  top  elected  official  (a  role  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  of  a  U.S.  governor),  Naidu  has  staked 
his  career — and  his  state’s  future — on  the  promise  of  IT.  He 
was  the  first  Indian  politician  to  “discover”  the  IT  industry,  if 
you  will,  and  when  he  was  first  elected  in  1995,  he  came  to 
office  with  a  penchant  for  PowerPoint  presentations.  Hence, 
the  nickname  laptop  minister,  which  has  stuck  to  Naidu  as 
tightly  as  he’s  stuck  to  his  agenda  of  promoting  IT  as  a  means 
of  eradicating  poverty,  creating  new  jobs  and  elevating  India 
from  its  “developing  nation”  status.  Under  Naidu’s  leader¬ 
ship,  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  has  emerged 
as  a  global  IT  hotspot.  When  Bill  Gates  looked  outside  the 
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N.  Chandrababu  Naidu, 
chief  minister  of  the  state  of 
Andhra  Pradesh,  claims  to  be 
the  first  Indian  politician  to 
understand  the  promise  of  IT. 
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Under  N.  Chandrababu 
Naidu’s  leadership, 
Hyderabad  has  emerged 
as  a  global  IT  hotspot. 


United  States  to  build  Microsoft’s  first  offshore  development  center, 
he  built  it  in  Hyderabad. 

When  President  Bill  Clinton  visited  India  this  year  and  wanted 
to  talk  technology,  he  met  with  Naidu,  the  self-proclaimed  CEO 
of  Cyberabad. 

And  yet  his  critics  argue:  What  good  was  IT  last  August  when 
Andhra  Pradesh  was  hit  with  its  worst  monsoon  rains  in  50  years? 
Twenty-four  centimeters  of  rain  fell  in  24  hours,  smashing 
Hyderabad  with  a  deadly  flood  that  killed  142  people.  To  his  credit, 
Naidu  was  at  the  forefront  of  the  flood  relief  effort,  and  he  didn’t 
duck  any  of  the  questions  about  why  his  vaunted  IT  didn’t  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  forecasting  the  weather.  Still,  the  lingering  image  of  that 
tragedy  is  a  newspaper  editorial  cartoon  that  depicts  Naidu  and  his 
laptop  alone  in  a  lifeboat,  adrift  in  a  city  called  Hydrobad. 

Just  days  after  the  flood  waters  receded,  Naidu  was  swamped  with 
the  tide  of  political  discontent  over  his  recent  power  tariff  increase. 
Emotions  erupted  into  an  Aug.  28  riot  that  injured  180  people  and 
killed  four.  Again,  Naidu’s  IT  agenda  was  a  hot  topic  in  the  post¬ 
riot  discourse.  Not  only  was  Naidu  forced  to  defend  his  public  policy, 


he  also  had  to  protect  himself  from  the  threat  of  suicide  squads  that 
supposedly  were  gunning  for  him. 

When  CIO  caught  up  with  Naidu  in  mid-September,  it  was  within 
the  fortified  walls  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh  State  Assembly  Building 
in  Hyderabad,  where  the  chief  minister  was  surrounded  by  armed 
guards,  plainclothes  security  and  bomb-sniffing  dogs.  But  not  even 
those  confines,  nor  the  challenges  that  necessitated  them,  were 
enough  to  shake  Naidu’s  faith  in  IT  as  the  vehicle  to  free  India  from 
the  tyranny  of  poverty.  “IT  cannot  do  everything,”  Naidu  says  in 
his  thick,  Telugu  accent,  the  native  dialect  for  Andhra  Pradesh.  “IT 
can  help  eradicate  poverty,  and  people  are  saying,  ‘Why  can’t  we 
do  it  now?’  But  that  is  impossible.  Nations  are  built  over  a  period 
of  time.  For  everything,  there  is  a  gestation  period.” 

Ahead  of  His  Time 

Naidu,  50,  discovered  IT  in  1985,  when,  as  the  newly  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of  the  state’s  Telugu  Desam  party,  he  got  his  first  PC 
and  set  about  reorganizing  the  business  of  public  policy.  As  he  rose 
through  party  ranks,  Naidu  became  ( continued  on  Page  164) 
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Hyderabad  e-government  initiatives  bring 
city  services  to  the  people 


AN  ELDERLY  WOMAN  walks  into  a  municipal  office  in  Hyderabad’s 
Banjara  Hills  region.  She’s  waving  her  water  bill,  which  she 
clearly  cannot  read— she’s  illiterate.  But  she  patiently  takes  a 
number  at  the  reception  desk,  waits  her  turn  and  then  is  called 
into  the  service  office.  There,  behind  one  of  12  PC  terminals,  sits 
a  Hyderabad  city  employee  who  not  only  explains  the  woman’s 
bill,  she  also  accepts  payment  and  records  it  electronically  via  a 
high-speed  network  linked  to  the  city’s  main  database  down¬ 
town.  In  less  than  10  minutes,  the  elderly  woman  is  out  of  the 
office,  water  bill  paid. 

This  is  Twins  in  action.  Hyderabad’s  Twin  Cities  Network 
Services  project  (known  as  Twins)  is  a  new  e-government  initia¬ 
tive  that  brings  one-stop  city  service  shopping  to  the  common  folk 
of  Hyderabad  and  sister  city  Secunderabad.  In  a  nutshell,  Twins  is 
a  series  of  strategically  placed  remote,  automated  integrated  citi¬ 
zen  service  centers  that  allow  citizens  to  register  their  cars, 
receive  their  driver’s  licenses,  and  pay  their  city  utility  and  tax 
bills  electronically.  No  hassling  with  the  mail,  no  standing  in  long 
lines  at  four  separate  offices  to  perform  these  simple  tasks. 

Twins  is  the  pet  project  of  J.  Satyanarayana,  secretary  of  IT 
for  the  state  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  The  goal  is  to  simplify  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  city  services.  The  system  is  very  basic:  a  client/server 
model  that  relies  on  Web  browsers  on  the  front  end,  an  Oracle 
relational  database  on  the  back  end,  and  an  Oracle  Web  applica¬ 
tion  server  and  reliable  ISDN  lines  in  the  middle. 

Equally  impressive  is  the  state’s  Computer-aided 
Administration  of  Registration  Department,  or  Card.  Card  com¬ 
presses  and  simplifies  the  cumbersome  process  of  property  title 
searches  and  real  estate  transfers. 

“We  may  not  be  ahead  of  the  times  in  the  use  of  IT  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,”  says  S.  Ashok,  subregistrar  and  marriage 
officer  for  the  state.  “But  when  it  comes  to  using  IT  for  the  com¬ 
mon  man,  we  are  very  much  ahead.”  -T.  Field 
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In  IT  services,  managing  people 
and  projects  can  seem  impossible. 


Nothing’s  impossible. 


Not  just  project  management,  but  a  true  enterprise  solution.  From  initial  demand  to 
final  invoicing.  Finally,  IT  departments  and  consulting  firms  can  streamline  service 
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( continued  from  Page  1 60)  known  for  both  his  computer-gener¬ 
ated  presentations  and  his  pursuit  of  streamlined  government 
processes  through  IT. 

Already  dubbed  “laptop  minister”  by  the  time  he  was  elected 
chief  minister  in  1995,  Naidu  quickly  learned  just  how  meager 
the  state  government’s  general  IT  awareness  was.  For  example, 
soon  after  taking  office,  Naidu  asked  an  assistant  whether  his 
office  was  equipped  for  PowerPoint.  “We’ll  check,”  he  was  told. 
That  staffer  soon  returned  and  announced,  “You  have  three 
PowerPoints  in  your  office.”  Puzzled  by  the  answer,  Naidu  pushed 
for  clarification.  “See?”  the  staffer  said,  pointing  to  the  office’s 
three  electrical  outlets.  “Three  power  points.” 

Around  that  same  time,  Naidu  inquired  how  many  PCs  were  in 
the  state.  The  answer:  80,000.  Realizing  that  number  had  to  be  off 
by  more  than  a  few  thousand,  Naidu  probed.  It’s  true,  he  was  told. 
Andhra  Pradesh  really  did  have  80,000  PCs — police  constables,  that  is. 

Obviously,  much  has  changed  since  1995.  Naidu  is  surrounded 
by  advisers  and  secretaries  who  understand  and  support  his  mission. 
As  a  result,  Andhra  Pradesh  today  is  a  model  of  Indian  e-govern¬ 
ment  initiatives  (see  “Takin’  It  to  the  Streets,”  Page  162),  and 
Hyderabad  has  become  home  to  dozens  of  IT  businesses,  schools 
and  software  development  centers.  Naidu  has  built  a  reputation 
for  being  business-friendly,  promoting  new  incentives  (free  land,  per¬ 
mits  and  tax  breaks)  for  IT  businesses  that  settle  in  Andhra  Pradesh. 
Through  healthy  doses  of  policy  making  and  self-promotion,  Naidu 
has  come  to  personify  his  entire  nation’s  development  as  an  IT 
superpower.  And  he’s  not  shy  about  taking  credit.  “I  have  brought 
some  psychological  change  [to  India],”  Naidu  says.  “Everybody 
in  India  thought,  ‘We  cannot  [succeed  in  IT].  We’re  not  America; 
we’re  not  Singapore.’  We  have  changed  that  climate.  Now  every¬ 
body  thinks  we  can  do  it.”  Naidu  is  quick  to  point  out  that  he 
was  the  only  politician  promoting  IT  five  years  ago,  and  he’s 
quicker  to  point  out  that  all  Indian  politicians  are  talking  tech 
today.  “When  I  initially  began  to  focus  on  IT,  many  people  thought 
I  was  pursuing  an  elitist  agenda,”  Naidu  says.  “Now  everyone  real¬ 
izes  the  importance  of  IT  for  India’s  future.” 

Of  course,  not  all  Indians  are  happy  with  Naidu.  Beyond  the  nor¬ 
mal  political  opponents  (and  in  India’s  multiparty  democracy,  elected 
officials  have  plenty  of  those),  Naidu  is  dogged  by  detractors  who 
resent  his  prominence  and  minimize  his  efforts.  “In  a  sense,  what 
Naidu  did  was  find  a  market  niche  that  was  unoccupied  by  other 
politicians,”  says  D.  Prakash,  IT  secretary  for  the  neighboring  state  of 
Tamil  Nadu.  “He  found  IT  was  the  flavor  of  the  month,  and  he  saw 
economic  conditions  where  he  could  do  something  [with  IT].”  Of 
Naidu’s  efforts  to  change  government’s  rules  and  provide  special 
incentives  solely  to  IT  businesses,  Prakash  chooses  his  words  care- 


“Everybody  in  India  thought 
‘We  cannot  succeed  in  IT. 
We’re  not  America;  we’re 
not  Singapore.”’ 

-N.  Chandrababu  Naidu,  chief  minister 
of  the  state  of  Andhra  Pradesh 


fully.  “Some  people  can  argue  he  was  being  entrepreneurial,” 
Prakash  says.  “Others  can  argue  it  was  ridiculous.” 

National  Ambitions 

Frankly,  Naidu  doesn’t  much  care  what  other  states  have  to  say. 
He’s  focused  on  bigger  and  better  things — perhaps  with  an  eye 
toward  running  for  national  office  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  2004. 
Increasingly,  Naidu  is  focused  on  IT  issues  of  national  impor¬ 
tance.  As  cochairman  of  the  country’s  National  IT  Task  Force, 
he  was  influential  in  the  recent  decision  to  deregulate  telecom¬ 
munications,  and  his  has  been  one  of  the  loudest  voices  calling  for 
bringing  Internet  connectivity  and  IT  services  to  India’s  remote 
villages.  Although  PCs  are  expensive  and  telephone  lines  are  unre¬ 
liable  at  best  in  India,  Naidu  points  out  that  the  country  has  37 
million  cable  TV  subscribers  who  would  benefit  from  some  ver¬ 
sion  of  WebTV. 

“Distance  learning,  telemedicine,  e-government  and  e-commerce 
are  all  areas  that  can  have  tremendous  impact  on  the  lives  of  ordi¬ 
nary  villagers,”  Naidu  says.  “A  farmer  in  a  village  can  improve 
his  earnings  through  accurate  information  on  market  prices, 
weather  conditions  and  farming  practices.  The  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion  available  to  a  villager  can  undergo  a  sea  of  change  with  access 
to  educational  content  from  the  best  schools,  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  world.” 

And  yet  the  average  Indian  villager  doesn’t  necessarily  share 
Naidu’s  perspective  on  the  life-changing  potential  of  IT.  Changing 
this  attitude  is  Naidu’s  current  mission.  That’s  why  he’s  concentrating 
on  new  e-government  initiatives  in  Hyderabad,  on  IT  job  creation 
throughout  Andhra  Pradesh  and  on  improving  the  entire  national 
telecommunications  infrastructure.  “I  am  confident  that  if  we  do 
these  things,  if  people  get  a  taste  of  [IT  services],  then  they  will  want 
to  go  further,  further,  further,”  Naidu  says.  “Everybody  works  some¬ 
times  for  pride,  but  how  to  get  that  pride — how  to  motivate — that 
is  the  stage  we  are  entering.”  BE] 
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CompUSA  Training  will  help  you  overcome  the  one 
obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
computing  efficiency  of  your  staff.  Our  computer- 
based  training  allows  your  staff  to  train  at  their  own 
pace  on  numerous  software  applications,  advanced 
technical  training,  the  Internet  and  proprietary 
software.  It  even  uses  interactive  lessons  that 


simulate  the  software  application  and  precisely  duplicate 
the  display  and  functions.  In  addition,  our  Blended 
Training  Solutions  let  you  combine  instructor-led  classes 
with  online  learning  and  computer-based  training. 
Whether  you  choose  one  format  or  any  combination, 
CompUSA  can  provide  a  training  solution  to  fit  the 
needs  of  your  employees  and  help  them  stay  on  track. 

-  Limited -Time  Offer1 

Get  a  jump  on  training  with  20%  off  on  applications 
and  A+  certification  computer-based  training 
CD-ROM  programs.  Call  1 .800. TRAIN. 80.  Select 
option  1  to  speak  with  a  local  representative  and 
mention  this  ad. 

coMPum 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Expert  Training  MUmuide 

1.800.TRAIN.80  |  compusa.com 


t Offer  expires  12/31/00.  Not  available  in  stores.  Free  course  must  be  Of  equal  or  lesser  value  and  offer  does  not  include  Windows  2000  Basics.  Courses  not  offered  as  vocational  training  or 
as  qualifying  one  for  any  particular  employment.  Course  credits  not  transferable  to  any  accredited  educational  institution.  Licensed  by  the  Oklahoma  Board  of  Private  Vocational  Schools. 
Connecticut  customers:  Please  note  that  our  introductory  classes  in  word  processing  provide  an  orientation  to  new  software  and  not  training  in  word  processing  skills  for  employment. 

CompUSA  is  a  registered  trademark  of  CompUSA  Management  Company.  Expert  Training  Nationwide  is  a  service  mark  of  CompUSA  Management  Company,  ©  2000  CompUSA  Management  Company 
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Kana. 


It’s  all  about  empowering  customers, 
partners  and  the  enterprise  to  interact  in  the 
most  cost-effective  and  efficient  ways  possible. 
Kana  is  changing  the  way  leading  companies  like 
Williams-Sonoma  build  long-lasting  relationships  with 
their  customers  and  partners  in  one  complete 
e-business  solution. 

Kana  provides  comprehensive  communication 
and  e-business  applications  designed  to  engage, 
acquire  and  grow  customers  at  every  stage  of  the 
lifecycle.  By  integrating  marketing,  sales  and  service 
into  a  single  Web-based  platform,  Kana  gives  cus¬ 
tomers,  partners  and  the  enterprise  a  global  view 
of  all  interactions  across  multiple  channels. 

Offering  unsurpassed  service  and  support, 
systems  integration  and  a  cost-effective  hosted 
option,  Kana  has  the  solution  to  make  your 
e-business  succeed. 

So  if  you’re  searching  for  the  perfect  recipe  — 
one  that’ll  increase  revenue,  reduce  operating  costs 
and  build  greater  customer  loyalty,  follow  the 
lead  of  Williams-Sonoma  and  hundreds  of  other 
successful  Internet-based  and  Global  2000  e-businesses. 


Outsourcing 


For  a  Few  Rupees 

More 

India’s  outsourcing  industry  is  eager  to  move 
beyond  its  back-office  image  by  tom  field 


Good  stuff,  cheap.  That’s  the  reputation  of  India’s  IT  outsourcing 
industry,  and  it’s  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse. 

The  blessing  is  that  India  has  finally  been  able  to  seize  the  global 
stage  by  harnessing  its  greatest  natural  resource — people — and  focusing 
on  filling  the  world’s  yearning  for  IT  skills  and  services.  By  becoming,  as 
some  call  it,  “the  back  office  of  the  world,”  India  has  grown  its  IT 
exports  in  less  than  a  decade  from  $150  million  to  more  than  $4  bil¬ 
lion — 10.5  percent  of  India’s  total  overseas  sales.  And  in  so  doing,  India 
has  built  a  solid  record  for  developing  IT  talent  as  well  as  delivering 
top-notch  legacy  system  maintenance  and  software  applications. 
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Nandan  M.  Nilekani,  president  and 
COO  of  Infosys,  says  India  can’t 
afford  to  be  complacent  about  its  IT 
leadership.  “A  lot  of  other  countries 
want  to  be  IT  powers  too.” 


CIO  Field  Report:  Outsourcing 


The  curse  is  that,  despite  what  IT  out¬ 
sourcing  has  meant  for  India’s  economy,  the 
country’s  top  IT  vendors  have  been  typecast, 
and  they’re  scared.  Wipro,  Infosys  Tech¬ 
nologies,  TCS — they  all  hear  the  approach¬ 
ing  footsteps  of  Ireland,  China  and  the 
Philippines,  the  up-and-coming  IT  service 
centers.  What  happens  to  India  if  any  of 
these  upstart  countries  learns  to  provide 
good  stuff,  cheaper?  At  the  same  time,  these 
vendors  feel  the  pressure  of  great  expecta¬ 
tions.  They  represent  India’s  best  hope  to 
achieve  economic  prosperity  in  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury,  and  so  they  push  themselves  to  develop 
new  products  and  services  to  meet  projec¬ 


tions  that  India’s  software  exports  will 
exceed  $50  billion  by  2008.  But  these  com¬ 
panies  already  have  grown  so  quickly  that 
they  now  face  their  own  staffing  crunch. 
They  compete  with  one  another — and  with 
their  foreign  customers — to  recruit  and 
retain  thousands  of  young,  restless  program¬ 
mers  who  want  to  get  their  hands  on  the 
hottest  new  IT  projects.  Yet  how  do  India’s 
IT  vendors  grow  their  businesses  and  create 
these  hot,  new  projects  when  they’re  stuck 
with  this  label  of  “good  stuff,  cheap”? 

“India  has  been  branded  as  a  country 
with  a  lot  of  cheap  people  available,  and 
that’s  a  lot  of  baggage  to  carry,”  says 
Soumitro  Ghosh,  general  manager  of  world¬ 
wide  marketing  at  Wipro,  based  in 
Bangalore.  “We’re  trying  to  change  that 
image.  Getting  work  is  not  difficult;  getting 
the  right  kind  of  work  is  difficult.  We  have 
to  convince  customers  that  they  can  out¬ 


source  high-value  work  to  India.” 

Toward  that  end,  India’s  top  IT  services 
vendors  are  changing  their  marketing  strate¬ 
gies.  They’re  downplaying  the  legacy  sys¬ 
tems  work,  software  debugging  and  “body¬ 
shopping”  (sending  Indian  programmers 
overseas  to  work  on  assignment  for  cus¬ 
tomers)  on  which  they  built  their  businesses 
in  the  ’90s.  Instead,  they’re  pinning  their 
21st  century  hopes  on  e-business  develop¬ 
ment,  new  software  products  and  end- 
to-end  business/system  consulting — high- 
profile,  high-paying  projects  that  will 
improve  their  ability  to  stave  off  competi¬ 
tion,  grow  their  companies  and  retain  staff. 


Fueling  this  shift  is  the  fear  that  if  India’s 
vendors  don’t  somehow  escape  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  good  stuff,  cheap,  then  their  good 
fortune  will  go  away  as  quickly  as  it  arrived. 
“Despite  what  companies — even  our  own — 
might  say,  we  know  that  the  work  we  cur¬ 
rently  do  is  work  that  someone  else  chooses 
not  to  do,”  says  N.  Lakshmi  Narayanan, 
president  and  COO  of  Cognizant  Tech¬ 
nology  Solutions,  a  Teaneck,  N.J. -based  IT 
services  vendor  that  operates  several  soft¬ 
ware  development  centers  throughout  India. 
“Certainly  these  services  are  business- 
essential,  but  they  are  not  business-critical. 
For  us  to  really  be  at  the  leading  edge,  we 
have  to  get  into  business-critical  systems.” 

The  Indians  make  a  strong  argument. 
Nobody  can  beat  their  price — software 
programming  in  India  costs  roughly  $35 
per  hour,  as  opposed  to  $200  in  the  United 
States — and  their  quality  is  world-class.  In 


fact,  of  the  23  companies  worldwide  that 
have  been  awarded  the  United  States-based 
Software  Engineering  Institute’s  Capability 
Maturity  Model  (SEI-CMM)  Level  5 
rating  for  fault-free  software  engineering 
processes  (the  equivalent  of  a  perfect  10  in 
Olympic  competition),  15  of  those  elite 
companies  are  Indian,  among  them  Infosys, 
NUT  and  Wipro. 

There’s  only  one  problem  with  this  sce¬ 
nario:  What  if  their  customers  don’t  want  to 
expand  their  offshore  relationships?  Indeed, 
some  of  India’s  best  customers  say  their 
entire  offshore  strategy  is  based  on  the  prem¬ 
ise  of  good  stuff,  cheap. 

“We’re  looking  for  lower 
prices  and  quality  people,”  says 
Kelly  Robinson,  CIO  and  vice 
president  of  operations  at  E- 
Health  Solutions,  an  Arlington, 
Texas-based  health-care  provider 
that  outsources  data  entry  to 
India.  “If  [Indian  vendors]  take 
away  the  low-end  work,  we’ll 
start  looking  elsewhere.” 

As  for  the  hot,  new  projects,  those  are  the 
ones  many  CIOs  reserve  for  their  own  rest¬ 
less  staffs.  “Those  projects  are  the  ones  that 
keep  the  local  superstars  working  for  me 
and  not  somewhere  else,”  says  one  manu¬ 
facturing  company  CIO,  who  prefers  to  be 
anonymous.  “I’m  in  deep  trouble  if  I  lose 
those  folks.” 

Which  isn’t  to  say  Indian  vendors  don’t 
stand  a  chance  of  attracting  higher-level, 
higher-paying  projects.  In  fact,  some  market 
analysts  believe  that  window  of  opportunity 
is  open  now.  “In  general,  I’m  finding  a  sense 
of  hostility  on  the  behalf  of  U.S.  companies 
toward  the  Andersens,  KPMGs  and  [other 
consultancies],”  says  Marty  McCaffrey,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  Software  Outsourcing 
Research,  a  Salinas,  Calif.-based  company 
that  has  tracked  offshore  outsourcing  trends 
since  1996.  “CIOs  feel  they’re  not  getting 


The  country's  top  IT  vendors  feel  the  pressure 
of  great  expectations.  They  represent  India's  best 
hope  to  achieve  economic  prosperity. 
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“can  i  have  your  account  number?”  again. 
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For  us  to  really  be  at  the  leading  edge, 
we  have  to  get  into  business-critical 
systems,”  says  N.  Lakshmi  Narayanan, 
president  and  COO  of  Cognizant 
Technology  Solutions. 


their  money’s  worth  from  these  companies.” 

If  Indian  vendors  suddenly  appear  with 
lower-cost,  high-quality  business  services, 
then  they  will  find  an  eager  customer  base, 
says  McCaffrey.  The  key  is  developing  those 
services  within  a  matter  of  years,  if  not 
months.  “They  can  be  the  equals  of  the  best 
of  our  [business-service]  companies  in  a  very 
short  period  of  rime,”  he  says. 

Consider,  after  all,  how  quickly  India  built 
the  entire  offshore  outsourcing  industry. 

Birth  of  an  Industry 

The  offshore  outsourcing  industry  as  it’s 
known  today  began  in  1972.  That’s  when 


TCS,  founded  by  India’s  multi-industrial 
Tata  family  in  1968,  sent  its  first  technical 
staff  overseas  to  work  onsite  for  United 
States-based  customers.  “Body-shopping” 
is  how  the  practice  came  to  be  known,  and  it 
was  popular  during  the  offshore  industry’s 
first  20  years,  as  foreign  companies  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  augmenting  their  own  staffs 
with  India’s  ready,  willing  and  cheap  labor. 

But  beginning  in  1991,  when  ex-Prime 
Minister  P.V.  Narasimha  Rao’s  government 
initiated  a  series  of  economic  reforms  to 
open  India’s  borders  to  foreign  trade,  the  off¬ 
shore  industry  began  a  gradual  transition 
from  staffing  to  services.  Suddenly,  foreign 


customers,  particularly  those  in  the  United 
States,  realized  that  India  wasn’t  just  a 
source  of  cheap  IT  labor,  it  was  a  place 
where  top-quality  IT  services  could  be  per¬ 
formed  effectively,  inexpensively  and  in  a 
time  zone  that  gave  Western  companies 
nearly  around-the-clock  access  to  IT  talent. 
Since  1991,  scores  of  big-name  companies 
(including  General  Electric,  IBM,  Microsoft 
and  Texas  Instruments)  have  outsourced  cer¬ 
tain  back-office  functions  or,  with  help  from 
the  vendors,  opened  software  development 
centers  staffed  and  managed  entirely  by 
Indian  programmers. 

It’s  an  understatement  to  say  that  the 
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1991  economic  reforms  changed  the  fates  of 
several  companies.  In  a  decade’s  time,  TCS, 
the  first  to  outsource  these  services,  has 
become  India’s  biggest  outsourcing  vendor, 
exporting  roughly  $400  million  in  IT  serv¬ 
ices  annually.  Wipro,  which  tried  and  failed 
to  market  its  own  project  management  soft¬ 
ware  product  in  the  early  ’90s,  now  is  the 
nation’s  No.  2  IT  services  exporter  and  was 
the  first  company  in  the  world  to  achieve 
SEI-CMM  Level  5  status.  Infosys,  a  soft¬ 
ware  development  company  founded  in 
1981  by  seven  friends  who  borrowed 
startup  money  from  their  wives,  now  is  No. 
3  among  India’s  IT  outsourcing  companies 
and  No.  1  in  polls  ranking  India’s  most 
admired  companies. 

It’s  equally  an  understatement  to  say  that 
as  these  IT  services  companies  have  grown, 
so  has  the  nation.  Not  only  do  IT  exports 
account  for  more  than  10  percent  of  India’s 
total  exports,  but  the  Indian  IT  industry 
employs  roughly  320,000  people — and  at  a 
far  higher  standard  of  living  than  people  earn 
in  other  professions.  The  average  profes¬ 
sional  salary  in  India  is  equal  to  $4,000  to 
$6,000  per  year,  but  entry-level  software 
engineers  can  earn  anywhere  from  $8,000 
to  $10,000.  And  the  growth  potential  for  the 


industry  and  its  employees  alike  is  tremen¬ 
dous.  A  recent  industry  survey  by  India’s 
National  Association  of  Software  and  Service 
Companies  projects  that  the  country’s  IT 
industry  could  earn  $87  billion  and  employ 
1  million  people  by  2008. 

To  the  Indian  mind,  which  reads  math 
equations  like  poetry,  these  projections  are 


nothing  short  of  inspirational.  “In  the  brick- 
and-mortar  world,  there  were  always  limi¬ 
tations,”  says  B.  Ramalinga  Raju,  chairman 
of  Satyam  Computer  Services,  India’s  fourth¬ 
leading  IT  services  exporter.  “IT  has  brought 
an  opportunity  for  this  country  to  reach  out 
to  the  world.  In  today’s  world,  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  make  much  of  a  difference  where  I’m 
working.  The  world  has  become  the  market¬ 
place  for  India.” 

Growing  Pains 

In  the  early  years,  the  biggest  challenges  for 
India’s  IT  services  companies  were  matters 
of  perception  and  communication.  Custo¬ 
mers  had  a  hard  time  getting  past  the  image 
of  offshore  outsourcing  companies  as  high- 
tech  sweatshops  populated  by  scores  of 
Indian  cybercoolies  working  for  bread,  rice 
and  spare  rupees.  And  if  they  did  rise  above 
that  stereotype,  then  customers  frequently 
became  entangled  in  project  management 
issues  complicated  by  geographic  and  cul¬ 
tural  differences.  Once  customers  visited 
India  and  saw  the  truth  for  themselves,  half 
the  battle  was  won,  says  R.  Ramanan,  vice 
president  of  TCS  in  Bangalore.  “No  cus¬ 
tomer  I’ve  known  has  visited  India  and  left 
without  changing  his  perspective  on  what  we 


can  and  can’t  do,”  Ramanan  says. 

But  understanding  what  Indian  compa¬ 
nies  can  do  is  one  thing;  getting  out  of  their 
way  and  letting  them  do  it  is  quite  another. 
The  notion  of  sending  IT  work  9,000  miles 
offshore  and  to  a  time  zone  that’s  anywhere 
from  9.5  to  12.5  hours  ahead  of  the  United 
States  (depending  on  whether  the  destina¬ 


tion  is  on  the  U.S.  East  or  West  Coast)  was 
so. .  .well,  foreign  that  customers  had  a  hard 
time  releasing  the  reins.  Consequently,  they 
tended  to  overmanage  the  projects  to  the 
point  where  some  companies  would  even 
send  their  own  staff  to  India  to  oversee  the 
vendors’  work.  “That  tendency  to  overman¬ 
age  could  make  [cost]  value  disappear  fast,” 
Ramanan  says. 

There  also  were  some  cultural  barriers  to 
overcome.  For  one,  Indians  have  a  tendency 
to  shake  their  heads  from  side  to  side  to  sig¬ 
nify  yes — a  visual  cue  that  means  no  in  most 
Western  countries.  And  when  Indians  want 
to  say  no,  they  aren’t  always  explicit.  As 
opposed  to  Americans,  who  generally  are 
quite  comfortable  voicing  their  opposition  to 
a  proposal,  Indians  tend  to  keep  their  initial 
doubts  to  themselves  and  then  express  them 
later,  when  the  project  might  be  in  full  swing. 

These  initial  challenges  were  overcome 
by  two  factors:  successful  outsourcing 
engagements,  which  built  on  one  another, 
and  the  Y2K  scare,  which  created  more 
software  programming  than  any  company 
could  handle  in-house.  Indian  companies 
ended  up  taking  on  a  lion’s  share  of  Y2K 
work  (roughly  $2  billion  worth  of  work 
from  1996  to  1999),  which  helped  cement 
their  reputation  for  delivering 
good  work,  cheap. 

The  upside  of  offshore  out¬ 
sourcing’s  rapid  ascent  is  that 
it  has  allowed  the  Indian  ven¬ 
dors  to  enjoy  unprecedented 
growth.  In  just  the  past  five 
years,  the  offshore  outsourcing 
business  has  grown  from  about  $734  mil¬ 
lion  to  $4  billion.  Meanwhile,  outsourcing 
vendors  such  as  Infosys  and  Wipro  have 
grown  from  a  few  hundred  employees  to 
several  thousand — with  no  end  of  growth 
in  sight. 

The  downside  of  this  explosive  growth  is 
that  while  Indian  IT  companies  have  been 


While  Indian  companies  have  been  helping  foreign 
customers  mitigate  staffing  shortfalls,  they've  been 
developing  a  staffing  crisis  of  their  own. 
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helping  foreign  customers  mitigate  staffing 
shortfalls,  they’ve  been  developing  a  staffing 
crisis  of  their  own.  Even  in  India,  after  all, 
the  IT  labor  pool  is  only  so  deep.  Currently, 
each  of  the  major  IT  companies  has  an  attri¬ 
tion  rate  of  11  percent  to  13  percent,  which 
is  below  average  by  U.S.  standards.  But  if 
you  consider  that  these  companies  are  grow¬ 
ing  on  average  by  about  20  percent  per  year, 
you’ll  see  the  staffing  challenge  they  face. 
The  engineering  schools  and  universities  are 
turning  out  tens  of  thousands  of  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  each  year,  and  these  become  the  pri¬ 
mary  focus  of  the  vendors’  recruiting  efforts. 
Yet  recruiting  is  only  half  the  battle;  reten¬ 


tion  is  the  next  struggle.  More  than  money, 
young  Indian  IT  professionals  want  (not 
necessarily  in  this  order)  the  opportunity  to 
work  overseas  and  the  challenge  of  work¬ 
ing  on  the  highest-priority  projects  with  the 
hottest  new  technologies.  But  there  are  only 
so  many  overseas  opportunities,  and  for 
those  who  stay  domestic,  the  most  challeng¬ 
ing  projects  are  not  the  ones  that  tradition¬ 
ally  get  outsourced. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  specter 
of  mounting  competition  for  the  good  stuff, 
cheap  business.  Countries  such  as  Ireland  in 
the  West,  China  in  the  East  and  Israel  in 
the  Middle  East  all  fancy  themselves  as 


providers  of  good,  inexpensive  IT  services. 
Currently,  India  enjoys  first-to-market 
advantage  and  owns  anywhere  from  80  per¬ 
cent  to  95  percent  of  the  U.S.  offshore  mar¬ 
ket — but  not  without  some  healthy  fear  of 
losing  that  lead  to  a  country  that  might 
come  along  and  offer  better  services  cheaper. 
“IT  is  a  very  powerful  way  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living,”  says  Nandan  M. 
Nilekani,  president  and  COO  of  Infosys.  “A 
lot  of  other  countries  want  to  be  IT  powers 
too.”  Beyond  market  share,  India  also  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  possessing  a  large,  English- 
speaking  population  and  a  relatively  open, 
democratic  government.  But  these  are  hardly 
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insurmountable  advantages.  “We  can’t 
afford  to  be  complacent,”  Nilekani  says. 

The  New  Mandate 

To  meet  their  many  challenges — grow  the 
business,  retain  employees  and  stave  off  for¬ 
eign  competition — India’s  IT  services  com¬ 
panies  have  adopted  a  common  strategy: 
Offer  higher-level  (and  higher-paying)  strate¬ 


gic  business  products  and  services  that 
improve  the  vendors’  value  and  help  anchor 
restless  employees.  “For  our  IT  industry  to 
continue  to  grow  as  it  has,  we  must  change 
to  become  an  end-to-end  solutions  pro¬ 
vider,”  says  S.  Gopalakrishnan,  deputy  man¬ 
aging  director  and  cofounder  of  Infosys. 
This  doesn’t  mean  abandoning  the  bread- 
and-butter  back-office  work — not  entirely, 
at  least — but  rather  focusing  aggressively  on 
the  pursuit  of  strategic  business  projects. 
“We  must  compete  with  the  Andersen 
Consultings  [of  the  world]  as  an  end-to-end 
company,”  Gopalakrishnan  says. 

Toward  that  end,  Infosys  has  just  unveiled 
a  suite  of  e-banking  products  on  which  it 
hopes  to  build  a  new  financial  services  con¬ 
sultancy.  TCS,  meanwhile,  is  investing  4  per¬ 
cent  of  revenues  in  new  product  research 
and  development,  and  the  company  has 
pledged  to  make  higher-end  strategic  services 
35  percent  to  40  percent  of  next  year’s  total 
volume  of  business.  “We’re  seeking  more 
joint  ventures,  more  equity  relationships 
with  partners,”  says  Ramanan.  “We  need 
to  build  total-system  consultants  and  sys¬ 
tem  engineers,  not  software  consultants  and 
software  engineers.” 


While  striving  to  offer  a  higher  level  of 
service,  some  Indian  IT  vendors  are  also 
starting  to  point  to  their  SEI-CMM  Level  5 
status  and  wonder  why  they’re  paid  less  than 
lower-rated  vendors  from  the  United  States 
or  the  United  Kingdom.  “Indian  companies 
in  many  cases  have  traveled  great  distances  in 
terms  of  creating  quality  of  service,”  says 
Raju  of  Satyam,  one  of  India’s  SEI-CMM 


Level  5  service  providers.  “Our  customers 
are  now  open  enough  to  say  that  our  serv¬ 
ices  are  far  higher  than  what  the  local  ven¬ 
dors  are  able  to  provide.  Companies  like 
Satyam  are  now  becoming  more  confident 
asking  why  there  needs  to  be  a  difference  in 
price  when  our  value  is  higher.” 

But  how  will  these  vendors  be  received 
when  they  show  up  in  the  United  States 
seeking  better  projects  and  pay?  With  skep¬ 
ticism,  says  Peter  Bendor-Samuel,  president 
of  The  Outsourcing  Center,  a  Dallas-based 
outsourcing  consultancy. 

“I  don’t  blame  them  for  trying.  Who 
wants  to  be  known  as  the  cheapest?” 
Bendor-Samuel  says.  Yet  cheap  is  exactly 
what  most  CIOs  seek  first  in  an  offshore 
relationship. 

Beyond  price,  the  Indian  vendors  will  be 
challenged  to  demonstrate  that  their  people 
possess  the  business  savvy  to  compete  with 
the  major  IT  consulting  companies.  By  their 
own  admission,  the  IT  vendors  recruit 
almost  exclusively  at  college  campuses,  and 
the  average  age  among  employees  at  these 
companies  is  26.  Hardly  seasoned  business 
veterans.  Western  CIOs  may  be  reluctant 
to  turn  over  business-critical  work  to  off¬ 


shore  personnel  that  might  not  fully  grasp 
business  requirements.  “I  wouldn’t  be  wor¬ 
ried  about  turning  over  the  technology;  I’d 
be  worried  about  [turning  over]  the  business 
side,”  says  E-Health’s  Robinson.  “[Indian 
vendors]  have  the  aptitude  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness  savvy,  but  they’re  not  going  to  learn  it 
in  India.  They’ve  got  to  come  here”  and 
develop  U.S.  business  experience. 

Still,  McCaffrey  of  Software 
Outsourcing  Research  says  that  if 
the  Indian  vendors  acquire  these 
capabilities  as  quickly  and  as 
aggressively  as  they  did  their  SEI- 
CMM  Level  5  status,  then  it’s  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  they 
might  carve  out  a  significant  piece 
of  the  business  services  pie.  “Companies  that 
already  embrace  offshore  outsourcing  in 
general  are  interested  in  these  [higher-level] 
services,”  McCaffrey  says.  But,  he  cautions, 
“it’s  going  to  take  time,  and  there  will  be  a 
learning  curve.” 

Even  Bendor-Samuel,  who  is  skeptical 
that  India  can  compete  head-to-head  with 
the  major  consultancies,  does  see  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Indian  vendors  to  leverage  their 
ability  to  do  good  work,  fast.  “People  still 
look  at  India  as  a  last  resort.  If  they  need  to 
get  a  project  done  really  fast. .  .that’s  been  the 
‘hot’  stuff  that’s  gone  to  India,”  he  says. 
“But  if  India  can  deliver  on  time  to  market, 
then  they  will  have  a  nice  niche.  That’s  their 
market  space.” 

But  is  a  reputation  for  “good  stuff,  fast” 
any  better  than  “good  stuff,  cheap”?  It 
won’t  be  easy  for  India’s  IT  vendors  to 
change  their  image.  But  then  Indians  are 
approaching  this  mission  with  uncommon 
zeal.  It’s  not  just  business  they’re  after;  it’s 
opportunity.  Indians  never  quite  made  it  in 
the  industrial  age;  they  don’t  want  to  make 
the  same  mistake  in  the  information  age.  As 
Wipro’s  Ghosh  says,  “If  we  miss  this  bus,  we 
may  never  get  another  opportunity.”  E3E3 


Some  Indian  IT  companies  are  starting  to  wonder 
why  they're  paid  less  than  lower-rated  vendors 
in  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Added  to  which,  we’re  now  backed  by  Invensys, 

B^N 

listed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  with  global 
sales  of  US$11  billion. 

This  alignment  will  ensure  we  now  have  even  more 
muscle  to  compete  harder  in  today’s  dynamic  market¬ 
place.  Providing  our  customers  such  as  DARA  (UK), 


Komatsu  (Japan),  Volkswagen  (Germany)  and  Verizon 
(US)  with  even  greater  levels  of  service,  and  products 
that  can  drive  their  business  performance  even  further. 

Hardly  surprising  then  that  we  believe  there’s 
never  been  a  better  time  to  become  one  of  our 
customers. 


invensys 

Software  Systems 


THE  NINTH  ANNUAL 


Enterprise  Value  Retreat  Award 


* 


PARTNERS 

Acxiom  Corporation 
Comdisco,  Inc. 
E.piphany 
Genuity 

Hummingbird  Communications 
Infosys  Technologies 
Niku  Corporation 
Novell,  Inc. 

ProSight,  Inc. 

SAS 

Sybase,  Inc. 

Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

Tonic  Software 
Verizon  Communications 


The  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Ceremony  is  proudly 
underwritten  by 

GENUiTY 


s  the  Internet  causes  the  boundaries  between  countries  to  evaporate  at  break¬ 
neck  speed,  new  e-commerce  technologies  allow  organizations  to  extend 
their  reach  from  relatively  confined  geographic  markets  to  truly 
global  ones.  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  you  have  unparalleled  opportunities 
to  reach  new  customers. 


But  how  do  you  create  and  manage  the  new  service 
levels,  distribution  channels  and  organization  structures 
that  are  now  needed? 

Join  us  at  the  ninth  annual  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat, 
where  we  will  delve  into  the  challenges  of  managing  an  IT 
strategy  in  the  global  economy.  Over  the  course  of  three  days 
Harvard  Business  School  Professor  F.  Warren  McFarlan 


leads  participants  in  a  thought-provoking 
and  rigorous  case  study  program,  center¬ 
ing  on  Hong  Kong  trading  company, 
Li  &  Fung,  and  their  dotcom  strategy. 

The  Retreat  features  the  Tuesday 


evening  dinner  and  awards  ceremony,  which 
honors  this  year’s  Enterprise  Value  Award 
winners,  all  of  whom  have  demonstrated 
business  achievement  through  the  innovative 
use  of  information  technology. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information 
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AGENDA 


Sunday,  January  28 

8:30  a.m. 

CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
Partners'  Golf  Tournament 

Enjoy  a  round  of  golf  at  the  beautiful 
Starr  Pass  Golf  Course 

3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Registration 

3  p.m. 

Superbowl  XXXV  Party 

Hosted  by  Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

Join  other  retreat  participants  to  watch 
the  game  on  the  big  screen. 

7:30  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Mingle  with  our  Partners  and  meet  your 
colleagues. 


Monday,  January  29 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Opening  Remarks  and 
KnowPulseSM  Poll 

GARY  BEACH 
Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media,  Inc. 

The  KnowPulse  "Knowledge"  poll,  an 
ongoing  poll  conducted  by  CIO  maga¬ 
zine,  captures  IT  and  business  execu¬ 
tives'  perspectives  on  current  topics  in 
the  news.  Past  polls  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  in  CIO  and  other  prestigious  media 
organizations,  including  CNN, 
Newsweek,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

8:45  a.m.  -  10:15  a.m. 

Retreat  Introduction  and  Welcome 
Address:  IT  and  the  Global  Economy 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Senior  Associate  Dean 

Director  of  External  Relations 

Albert  H.  Gordon  Professor  of 

Business  Administration 

Harvard  Business  School 

McFarlan  outlines  how  new  technologies 


have  fundamentally  transformed  where 
work  is  being  done  on  a  global  basis. 

The  central  theme  of  the  Retreat  is  built 
around  how  Hong  Kong-based  trading 
company,  Li  &  Fung,  together  with  its 
Silicon  Valley-based  software  develop 
ment  arm,  is  opening  up  new  markets  by 
linking  factories  in  East  Asia  with  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Europe  and  in  the  US. 

10:15  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

One  of  this  year's  winners  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  awards  program  review  board 
together  outline  the  key  implementation 
success  factors  of  the  project. 

10:30  a.m.  -  1 1  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

Noon  -  12:15  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

12:15  p.m.-  1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:30  p.m.  -  5:05  p.m. 

Industry  Briefings 

Each  of  our  Partners  will  lead  interactive 
small  group  discussions  on  strategic 
business  and  IT  issues. 

5:15  p.m.  -  5:45  p.m. 

Global  Industry  Value  Chain 
Restructuring 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  identifies  how  every  aspect 
of  the  industry  value  chain  has  been 
deeply  transformed  by  Information 
Technology.  Inbound  logistics/outbound 
logistics  and  sales,  etc.,  all  operate  in  an 
entirely  different  way. 

5:45  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Relax  and  take  the  opportunity  to 
share  your  thoughts  with  Partners 
and  colleagues. 


Tuesday,  January  30 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

8:45  a.m.  -  9:45  a.m. 

Evolving  Patterns  of  E-Commerce 
Management 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  shares  how  e-commerce  has 
completely  changed  the  competitive 
pattern  inside  an  industry  by  looking  at 
the  brokerage  battles.  He  also  focuses 
on  how  similar  issues  are  being  thought 
out  in  the  world  of  B2B  E-Commerce. 

9:45  a.m.  -  10  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

10  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:30  a.m.  -  10:45  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

10:45  a.m.  -  1 1:30  a.m. 

Global  Patterns  of  IT  Service  Delivery 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  engages  participants  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  extraordinary  revolution 
in  how  organizations  are  accessing  IT 
capabilities. 

1 1:30  a.m  -  2  p.m. 

Luncheon  &  Case  Study  Workgroups 

Participants  will  break  into  small  groups 
to  analyze  the  Li  &  Fung  case  over  a 
working  lunch. 

2  p.m.  -  3:15  p.m. 

Global  Security:  How  To  Protect 
Your  Infrastructure  Across  Borders 

A  high  ranking  government  official  leads 
a  provocative  discussion  on  global  secu¬ 
rity  and  its  impact  on  your  business. 
How  vulnerable  are  you? 

3:15  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Informal  Networking  and  Recreation 


6:30  p.m.  -  7:15  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  Reception 

Meet  the  Award  winners 


7:15  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Dinner  and  Ceremony 

Join  us  for  dinner  and  to  celebrate 
the  Enterprise  Value  Award  winners 
at  a  ceremony,  proudly  underwritten 
by  Genuity. 

9:30  p.m.  -  midnight 
Dessert  Reception 

Hosted  by  Genuity 


Wedn  esday,  January  31 


7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

KnowPulse  Poll  Results 

LEW  MCCREARY 

Editor  in  Chief 

Darwin  magazine 

McCreary  will  present  the  results  of 

Monday  morning's  poll. 


8:45  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Case  Study  Workgroup  Presentations 
and  Discussion  with  Li  &  Fung 
Executives 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
MICHAEL  THOMAS  HSIEH 
President 

Li  &  Fung  International,  Inc. 

Groups  will  present  and  discuss  their 
solutions  with  case  study  executives. 

10:30  a.m.  -  10:45  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:45  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m. 

Management  Implications  for 
Surviving  in  the  Information-Enabled 
Global  Economy 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  closes  the  Retreat  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  specific  management 
practices  used  by  firms  that  are  success¬ 
fully  adapting  in  the  new  information  age. 


:all  800  355-0246  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
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Report 


High-Tech  Parks 


In  Bangalore,  it’s  Electronic  City.  Hyderabad  is  home  to  both  HITEC 
City  and  the  Satyam  Technology  Center.  Chennai  is  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  Tidel  Park.  ■  Not  just  high-tech  office  parks,  these  state-of- 
the-art  facilities  are  self-contained  IT  communities — condo  associa-  s 
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tions,  if  you  will,  that,  in  stark  contrast  to  the  slum-ridden  chaos  that  I 


[Under  Construction] 


The  modern,  campus-like  setting 
of  Electronic  City  in  Bangalore 
belies  the  often  primitive  construc¬ 
tion  techniques  used  to  build  it. 
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India's  IT  future  includes  gleaming, 
high-tech  office  parks  where  employees 
will  work,  play,  shop  and  live 

BY  TOM  FIELD 
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Report:  High-Tech  Parks 


surrounds  them,  provide  reliable  infrastructure  and  Western-style 
amenities  for  tenant  companies  whose  employees  work,  eat  and,  yes, 
even  sleep  within  the  walls  of  these  gated  business  communities. 

The  attraction?  Stability.  Established  mainly  outside  the  teeming 
cities  with  their  clogged  streets,  dirty  air  and  patchwork  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  these  cybercommunities  (cyburbs?)  offer  reliable  power  and 
phone  lines,  potable  water,  even  transportation  amenities  that  peo¬ 
ple  can’t  count  on  in  Bangalore  or  Hyderabad,  which  spar  over  the 
title  of  “the  Silicon  Valley  of  India.”  But  beyond  serving  basic  needs, 
these  new  high-tech  parks  also  provide  recreation,  shopping  and 
health-care  facilities,  as  well  as  modern  residential  housing. 

Electronic  City,  largely  completed  (although  still  expanding)  in 
1998,  is  the  first  of  these  futuristic  tech  parks.  Its  chief  tenant  is 
Infosys  Technologies,  India’s  top  software  services  provider  and  one 


of  the  biggest  employers  in  Bangalore.  There  are  3,500  employees 
at  Infosys  headquarters  (8,000  and  growing  worldwide),  which  is 
set  up  like  a  sprawling  college  campus.  There  is  a  gymnasium,  a 
basketball  court,  tennis  courts,  a  meditation  center  and  even  a  prac¬ 
tice  green  for  golf.  There  are  three  huge  food  plazas  that  serve  break¬ 
fast,  lunch  and  coffee.  And  there’s  even  a  small  Domino’s  Pizza  fran¬ 
chise  that  delivers  hot  pies  to  employees  who  can’t  leave  their  desks. 
There  is  a  music  room  for  stress  relief  and  a  band  of  employees  who 
perform  for  entertainment.  There  is  an  amphitheater  for  perform¬ 
ances,  a  dance  floor  and  dorm  rooms  for  employees  who  want  to 
stay  over.  Infosys  also  provides  bus  transportation  so  that  employ¬ 
ees  don’t  have  to  brave  Bangalore  traffic  on  their  own. 

In  Hyderabad,  an  hour’s  plane  flight  north  of  Bangalore,  two 
megapark  projects  are  under  way.  The  first,  Satyam  Technology 
Center,  owned  by  Satyam  Computer  Services  (India’s  No.  4-ranked 
software  services  exporter),  is  a  120-acre  facility  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  Like  all  such  office  parks,  the  Satyam  Center  provides  its 
own  power  and  water  supplies;  it  also  offers  a  golf  course,  swimming 
pool,  recreation  center,  infirmary  and  residential  housing  for  up  to 
1,200  employees.  Currently,  750  Satyam  employees  live  and  work 
there. 

And  then  there  is  the  Hyderabad  Information  Technology 
Engineering  Consultancy  City  (HITEC  City),  a  techno-township 
being  built,  marketed  and  maintained  by  L&T  Infocity,  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  of  Indian  engineering  giant  Larsen  &  Toubro  (which  owns  89 
percent  of  the  project)  and  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Industrial 
Infrastructure  Corp.  (a  state-affiliated  entity  that  owns  the  remain¬ 
ing  1 1  percent).  Constructed  on  158  acres  of  land  and  at  a  cost  of 
about  $375  million,  HITEC  City  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in 


In  contrast  to  the 
poverty  that  surrounds 
them,  India’s 
high-tech  parks 
provide  reliable  infra¬ 
structure  and  Western- 
style  amenities, 
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Making  them  early  to  the  presentation  - 
which  impressed  the  prospect. 


And  earned  them  the  privilege  of  being 
in  on  an  “exclusive  meeting." 


Which  meant  a  toast  to  the  IT  wizard 
who  put  it  all  together. 

Funny  how  one  thing  leads  to  another 
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Little  did  you  know  that  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  with 
Datalink  would  lead  to  all  this. 


Information  Means  The  World. 


866-213-1920  /  www.datalinkx 


An  ingenious  high  availability  solution  - 
the  EMC  CLARiiON  FC4500. 


Which  meant  the  new  business  team 
could  retrieve  the  pitch  at  10  a.m. 
and  catch  an  earlier  flight. 


CIO  Field  Report:  High-Tech  Parks 


2002  and  will  include  Cyber  Towers,  a  580,000  square-foot  office 
park  that  houses  its  own  banks,  restaurant,  travel  agency,  shops,  and 
power  and  water  supply.  Today,  such  major  names  as  GE  Capital, 
Microsoft  and  Oracle  operate  offshore  development  facilities  or 
call  centers  in  this  10-story  tower.  Nearby  and  under  construction 
is  Cyber  Gateway,  an  866,000  square-foot  arched  office  space  that 
will  feature  a  glass  facade,  landscaped  interior  gardens  and  again 
its  own  power  supply  as  well  as  fiber-optic  Internet  connectivity. 
Additionally,  there  are  many  undeveloped  plots  of  land  on  which 
businesses  may  build  their  own  structures  and  still  benefit  from 
HITEC  City’s  independent  infrastructure.  HITEC  City  will  also 
offer  a  new  hotel  and  convention  center,  as  well  as  a  golf  course, 
clubhouse,  medical  center,  gas  station,  firehouse,  nursery  and  shops 
tending  to  almost  any  material  need. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Chennai  (formerly  Madras),  located  on  India’s 
southeast  coast,  counters  with  Tidel  Park,  which  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  2001.  Developed  by  Tamilnadu  Industrial 
Development  Corp.  and  Electronics  Corporation  of  Tamilnadu,  Tidel 
Park  offers  1.28  million  square  feet  of  office  space,  as  well  as  a  con¬ 
vention  hall,  health  club,  two  restaurants,  guest  cottages,  travel  desk, 
retail  outlets  and  several  banks.  The  main  contractor  for  the  project 
is  Hyundai  Engineering  &  Construction  of  South  Korea.  Opened  in 


High-tech  parks  serve  two 
purposes:  They  provide  a  familiar 
environment  for  foreign  visitors,  and 
they  remove  everyday  obstacles 
from  native  Indian  employees. 
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>  how  high  can  you  dream  f 

In  a  rapidly  evolving  organization,  there’s  only  one  way  up 
>>>>>>>>> R A  P  I  D  eVOLUTION 
Rapid  evolution  means  rapid  customer  growth  >>>>>> 
requiring  new  forms  of  collaboration,  rapid  content  expansion 
and  application  adaptation  >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 
>>>>>>>>>>>  leading  to  rapid  system  instability. 
The  result  >>>>>>>>>>>  eVOLUTION  SHOCK. 
That’s  why  MKS  is  leading  the  eVOLUTION  with  Vertical  Sky." 
Vertical  Sky’s  RAPID  eVOLUTION  MANAGEMENT 
solution  provides  the  software  and  strategic  services  you 
need  to  eVOLUTIONIZE  YOUR  BUSINESS. 


www.VerticalSky.com  collaboration  content 


Vertical  Sky  is  a  trademark  ot  Mortice  Kern  Systems  Inc  and  Mortice  Kern  Systems  International  SRL  (C)  2000 


PHOTOS  BY  NAMAS  BHOJANI 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE 
NEW  AT  TIDEL  PARK: 
Women  carrying 
building  materials 
(left);  modern  equip¬ 
ment  in  use  during 
construction. 


July,  Tidel  Park  is  still  completing  construction,  but  it  is  already 
98  percent  booked  and  it  is  occupied  by  some  tenants. 

To  Americans,  these  all-in-one  tech  parks  are  reminiscent  either  of 
the  old  “company  towns,”  or  of  the  Walt  Disney  Co.’s  Celebration, 
the  planned  community  built  outside  of  Orlando,  Fla. 

But  to  the  developers,  these  cybercities  serve  two  purposes:  They 
provide  a  comfortable,  familiar  environment  for  foreign  visitors, 
and  they  remove  everyday  obstacles  from  the  paths  of  their  native 
Indian  employees.  There  are  no  traffic  jams  at  these  parks,  no 
annoying  power  outages  or  water  shortages.  The  phones  and 
plumbing  are  reliable,  and  the  facilities  are  kept  clean  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  From  the  front  gates  to  the  underground  parking  lots,  secu¬ 
rity  is  everywhere. 

Of  course,  there’s  always  the  question  of  whether  these  all-inclu¬ 
sive  tech  parks  will  create  problems  of  their  own.  Once  the  novelty 
wears  off,  for  instance,  will  employees  really  want  to  live  where 
they  work?  And  what  about  the  residents  on  the  outside  looking 
in — will  the  have-nots  harbor  resentment  for  the  haves? 

Fair  questions,  but  not  top-of-mind  for  tech  park  developers. 
Preoccupied  with  mitigating  the  problems  of  everyday  life  today 
in  India,  the  futurists  are  betting  that  these  live-at-work  facilities 
will  be  tomorrow’s  rule,  not  its  exception.  As  S.V.L.  Narayan,  head 
of  corporate  communications  at  Satyam,  says,  “Once  people  are 
here,  they  are  away  from  all  the  problems  of  the  city.”  E3E] 


Opened  in  July,  Tidel  Park  is  still 
completing  construction,  but  it  is 
already  98  percent  booked  and  it  is 
occupied  by  some  tenants. 
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It  starts  with  a  simple  idea. 
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Make  e-commerce  easy.  It  becomes  a  chain  reaction. 


And  incites  a  revolution  that  doesn't  divide. 
It  unifies. 
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Order 


The  B2B  sell-side  e-commerce  platform. 
Call  888.653.8096  or  visit  www.orderfusion.com. 


India’s  film  industry  is  the  world’s  largest  and,  thanks  to  IT, 
it’s  growing  faster  than  ever 


BY  CHERYL  BENTSEN 

When  I  asked  the  concierge  for  a  taxi  to  go  interview  film  director  Subhash  Ghai  at  his 
studio  in  Mumbai,  he  sized  me  up  with  new  respect  and  summoned  a  Mercedes  instead  of 
the  usual  Fiat.  “Mr.  Ghai  is  the  greatest  showman  in  Bollywood,"  he  says.  “And  he  is  clean!” 
This  was  not  a  reference  to  hygiene;  India’s  $1.3  billion  movie  industry  is  notoriously  riddled 
with  mob  interests. 

But  with  Mukta  Arts,  India's  first  publicly  held  movie  production  studio,  Ghai  is  aiming  for 
corporate  respectability.  He  hopes  to  capitalize  on  what  many  see  as  India’s  almost  unlimited 
potential  to  provide  competitively  priced,  quality  content,  animation  and  special  effects  for  the 
IT-driven  entertainment  world.  “No  one  could  miss  the  importance  of  content  in  the  America- 
Online-Time-Warner  deal,”  he  told  me.  “This  is  where  IT  meets  the  movies." 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Indian  government— anticipating  software  and  content 
opportunities  in  the  convergence  of  the  Internet,  communications  and  entertainment  indus¬ 
tries— the  “ice  age,”  Indians  call  it— recognized  the  movie  business  as  a  legitimate  indus¬ 
try,  qualifying  the  studios  for  bank  loans  and  tax  breaks.  Since  April,  videos,  like  computer 
software,  are  exempt  from  export  taxes. 

India  is  already  the  globe’s  largest  producer  of  films,  annually  cranking  out  some  800  titles. 
Exports  earned  $100  million  last  year,  a  tenfold  increase  since  1990.  This  year’s  earnings  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  $250  million.  Management  consultant  Arthur  Andersen  predicts  Indian  exports  will 
expand  by  at  least  50  percent  each  year,  earning  around  $3  billion  by  2006. 
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Billboard  advertisements  for  Indian  movies  dominate  the 
urban  landscape.  Inset:  Scenes  from  Taal,  a  Hindi  film 
that  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  successful  U  S.  debuts. 


CIO  Field  Report:  Industry  Close-Up 


India’s  IT  software  and  engineering  savvy  is  spilling  into  India’s 
fast-growing  reputation  as  an  outsourcing  center  for  high-quality, 
low-cost  animation  and  special  effects.  (Indian  companies  typically 
charge  75  percent  less  than  U.S.  companies.)  India’s  Pentamedia 
Graphics  did  the  3-D  animation  for  the  U.S.  film  Sinbad  and  will  do 
the  same  for  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves.  The  company  also  has 
deals  in  France  and  Japan.  Arthur  Andersen  forecasts  that  Indian  ani¬ 
mation  exports  alone  will  reach  $2  billion  in  2003. 

The  evening  we  talked,  Ghai  was  working  late  in  a  recording  stu¬ 
dio  dubbing  a  film  score.  The  equipment  was  impressive — the  Fairlight 
MFX-3  Plus-equipped  digital  audio  workstation  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  India.  But  the  building  had  no  air  conditioning  and  was  located  at 
the  end  of  a  rutted,  unpaved  road.  Mopping  sweat  from  his  brow, 
57-year-old  Ghai  took  a  break  and  described  his  plans  to  expand  his 
setup  at  nearby  Filmcity  (a  Bollywood  production  center)  into  a 
Hollywood-style  studio  with  state-of-the-art  production  and  post¬ 
production  facilities  for  features,  advertising,  TV  films  and  serials. 
Some  2.3  million  Indians  work  in  the  movie  business,  including  tech¬ 
nicians,  engineers  and  animators.  Employment  is  expected  to  grow 
70  percent  in  the  next  five  years. 

Ghai  is  also  building  a  software  library  with  the  purchase  of  video, 
cable  and  satellite  rights  to  a  dozen  movies.  “We  expect  the  Internet  to 
come  through  TV  in  India,”  he  says.  “And  the  domestic  demand  for 
content — films,  serials,  interactive  programming — will  be  enormous.” 

An  astute  businessman  with  an  eye  on  popular  taste,  Ghai  winced 
when  I  referred  to  Bombay’s  movie  industry  as  Bollywood.  “The 


BBC  invented  the  term  about  10  years  ago,  as  if  we  were  aping 
Hollywood,”  he  says.  “It  is  scoffing,  somehow  demeaning.  You’ve 
seen  what  India  has  done  with  IT.  We’ll  make  the  same  leap  with 
Indian  cinema.  Our  boys  are  very  interested  in  webcast,  interactive 
TV,  animation.” 

Of  Ghai’s  14  films,  the  most  successful  was  the  blockbuster  musi¬ 
cal  Taal  (“Rhythm”),  starring  a  former  Miss  World.  The  story:  A 
billionaire’s  son  falls  for  a  plucky  village  girl  who  sings  her  way  to 
the  top  of  the  pop  charts.  In  one  of  the  strongest  debuts  ever  for  a 
Hindi  film  in  the  United  States,  Taal  grossed  $788,000  from  44 
venues  the  weekend  it  opened  in  1999  and  was  ranked  20th  on 
Variety's  box  office  charts.  The  record  for  Indian  exports  is  Kuch 
Kuch  Hota  Hai  (“Something  Happens”),  which  has  earned  $23  mil¬ 
lion  since  1998. 


They  Are  the  World 

Across  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  Japan,  the  United  States,  Fiji 
and  even  in  Russia,  Indian  movies  have  become  a  potent  box  office 
draw.  The  growth  in  exports  is  partly  fueled  by  India’s  diaspora. 
Some  20  million  Indians  live  abroad.  United  States-based  Indians 
take  their  kids  to  Indian  movies  to  reinforce  cultural  values.  Weak 
on  plot,  the  movies  promote  respect  for  seniors  and  the  benefits  of 
arranged  marriages.  Two  satellite  channels  based  in  England  and 
the  Arab  Gulf — Eros  International  and  B4U  (Bollywood  For  You) — 
offer  nothing  but  Indian  movies. 

“Cinema  in  India  is  largely  escapism,”  says  Pritish  Nandy,  a  wri¬ 
ter,  TV  producer  and  media  personality  who  is  also  a  member  of 
India’s  parliament.  “It  is  all  about  what  you  want  life  to  be — candy 
floss,  larger-than-life  heroes,  gorgeous  heroines.  It  is  not  about  real  peo¬ 
ple,  real  things,  but  that  is  India.” 

A  Fistful  of  Rupees 

With  new  funding  opportunities,  such  as  the  stock  market,  Ghai 
believes  the  industry  will  overcome  its  gangster  rep.  Since  going  pub¬ 
lic  in  July,  his  Mukta  Arts  studio  has  listed  at  a  premium  on  both 
the  Bombay  and  National  Stock  exchanges.  “Mukta  got  the  response 
it  did  in  the  capital  markets  because  we’ve  had  a  clean  record  for 
21  years,”  he  says. 

Still,  the  work  is  hazardous.  Extortion  plots  are  so  common  that  top 
directors  employ  bodyguards.  Last  year  one  of  India’s  major  film  pro¬ 
ducers,  Raksh  Roshan,  was  shot  and  wounded  outside  his  Mumbai 

office  after  refusing  to  give  a  gang¬ 
ster  overseas  distribution  rights.  At 
least  two  other  producers  have  been 
murdered  since  1997,  and  many 
more  have  survived  attacks. 

For  Indians  deeply  preoccupied 
with  movie  culture,  the  kidnapping  in  July  of  film  icon  Rajkumar, 
a  star  of  more  than  200  movies,  was  shattering.  The  72-year-old 
actor — India’s  answer  to  John  Wayne — was  watching  TV  with 
his  wife  and  valet  at  his  remote  farm,  140  miles  south  of  India’s 
high-tech  capital,  Bangalore,  when  the  notorious  jungle  bandit 
Koose  Muniswamy  Veerappan  and  a  dozen  men  in  combat 
fatigues  burst  into  Rajkumar’s  living  room  brandishing  AK-47s 
and  whisked  the  actor  off  to  a  forest  hideaway. 

Veerappan,  who  has  eluded  authorities  for  15  years  and  twice 
escaped  captivity,  is  India’s  most  wanted  outlaw.  In  early  October, 
as  Veerappan’s  demand  for  the  release  of  51  jailed  allies  was  still 
unmet  (India’s  Supreme  Court  barred  their  release),  the  actor’s 
whereabouts  and  fate  were  still  unknown.  And  the  best  source  of 
information  about  the  case  was,  naturally,  the  Internet.  SEJ 


Weak  on  plot,  Indian  movies  promote  respect  for 
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The  average  job  will  last  approximately  two  weeks 


Some  advice  on  handling  tomorrow’s  workforce:  Start  handling  it  today.  With  a  blended  model  of  applications 
and  services  that  enables  you  to  find,  hire  and  manage  the  right  contract  workers,  right  when  you  need  them. 
With  a  skills  procurement  solution  that  aggregates  all  your  staffing  suppliers  into  a  single,  private  supply  network. 
And  with  performance  data  designed  to  help  you  make  the  most  informed  hiring  decisions.  In  the  most  timely  manner. 


SkillsVillage.com" 


A  new  force  at  work. 


ndia 


Road 
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FAR  LEFT:  Bangalore’s  beauti¬ 
fully  modern  high-tech  office 
complexes  are  built  by 
people— including  many 
women— who  frequently  wear 
turbans  instead  of  hard  hats 
and  use  hand  tools  instead 
of  power  equipment. 

LEFT  AND  BELOW:  Clogged 
streets  and  devout  spirituality: 
both  huge  parts  of  Bangalore  life. 


By  Tom  Field 
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“What’s  it  like?” 

Hands  down,  that’s  the  most  common  question  people  ask  about 
India.  Primed  by  media  images  of  rope  tricks,  snake  charmers  and  cows 
in  the  streets,  friends  are  eager  to  have  their  preconceptions  confirmed 
or  denied.  Business  associates,  meanwhile,  who  may  have  read  about 
cybercafes  and  high-tech  office  parks  wonder  “Is  it  really  like  that?”  Even 
Indians,  who  know  firsthand  what  life  is  like  there,  can’t  help  but  ask 
because  they  want  to  know  how  India  looks  through  Western  eyes. 

( continued  on  Page  199) 
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Report 


TOP:  Construction  workers  stand 
atop  bamboo  staging  as  they  build  yet 
another  high-tech  office  complex. 

RIGHT:  Children  work 
in  India,  as  evidenced  by  this  boy’s 
minding  the  family  shop  in 
Bangalore.  FAR  RIGHT:  Leaving 
the  Bangalore  airport,  visitors  quickly 
confront  the  contrast  of  dotcom 
billboards  and  cattle-drawn  carts. 


Dx-drawn  carts  sitting  in  traffic  beneath  ( 
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Well,  the  answer  is  too  hard  to  put  into  words  so  we  put  it 
into  pictures.  As  you  thumb  through  the  next  several  pages, 
you’ll  see  wildly  contrasting  photos  of  Bangalore,  capital 
city  of  the  southern  Indian  state  of  Karnataka.  These 
pictures  were  taken  by  John  Chiasson,  a  Nashville, 

Tenn. -based  freelance  photographer 
whose  work  has  appeared  in  ESPN 
Magazine  and  Time  among  other 
publications.  John  accom 
CIO’s  writers  in  India;  as  we  caught 
information  with  notebooks  and  tape 
recorders,  he  captured  images  with 
his  cameras. 

There’s  no  real  order  to  the  pho¬ 
tos,  but  then  there’s  no  real  order  to 
Bangalore  or  India.  You’ll  see,  as  we 
did,  ox-drawn  carts  sitting  in  traffic 
beneath  dotcom  billboards;  modern, 
high-tech  office  complexes  being  con¬ 
structed  by  workers  wielding  hand  tools;  a  sprawling  down¬ 
town  marketplace  that  accommodates  one  merchant  hawking 
electronic  gadgets  and  another  selling  freshly  killed  chickens; 
noisy,  traffic-clogged  streets  where  no  one  can  get  anywhere 
fast;  quietly  efficient  offices  where  software  engineers  con¬ 
duct  the  world’s  business  at  Internet  speed;  Indians  engrossed 
in  their  work;  and  others  caught  up  in  the  revelry  of  the 
annual  festival  honoring  the  Hindu  god  Ganesh.  Flip  through 
the  pages  and  see  for  yourself  what  India  is  like. 


LEFT:  A  girl  doing  chores 
on  the  streets  of  Bangalore. 
ABOVE:  Locking  a  door  the 
old-fashioned  way. 


elding  hand  tools;  a  sprawling  downtow 


India 


TOP:  Much  of  the  world  conducts 
business  on  the  busy  data  servers  at 
Infosys  Technologies.  RIGHT:  Mahatma 
Gandhi  Road  is  Bangalore's  Fifth  Avenue, 
a  huge  shopping  district  that  caters  to 
locals  and  visitors  alike.  BELOW:  The 
pressure  of  IT  is  everywhere  in  Bangalore. 
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If  this  is  your  ERP, 

then  we’re  the 

high  performance 


ViewDirect 
Makes  It  Easy 
To  Maintain 
Your  Edge. 

Want  to  make  it  easier 
to  glide  through  your  ERP 
output?  Get  ViewDirect f 
With  ViewDirect,  your  ERP 
output  can  be  captured, 
indexed,  searched,  stored, 
Web-enabled  and  presented 
to  employees,  customers  and 
partners.  And  it  can  easily 
be  integrated  with  output 
from  other  applications. 
ViewDirect  bridges  the  gap 
between  back-office  and 
front-office  systems.  It 
provides  a  powerful  Web 
portal  to  all  enterprise 
information,  automates  report 
distribution  and  delivers 
information  with  just  the  click 
of  a  mouse  —  quickly,  easily, 
efficiently.  To  learn  more, 
visit  mobius.com  or  call 
1-800-235-4471.  And  find 
out  how  ViewDirect  can  give 
your  ERP  system  a  lift. 


Report 


RIGHT  AND  BELOW  RIGHT: 

Young  IT  workers  start  the  day 
at  Infosys  Technologies,  one  of 
Bangalore’s  biggest  employers. 

BELOW  LEFT:  After  a  hard 
day’s  work,  these  men  relax  on 
their  way  home.  The  bumper 
that  reads  "Sound. ..OK. ..Horn" 
gives  drivers  permission  to 
honk  their  horns  and  establish 
their  presence  so  that  they  may 
pull  around  and  pass  the 
truck  at  their  convenience. 
Horn-honking  is  not  an  insult  on 
Indian  streets;  it  is  a  courtesy. 


hant  hawking  electronic  gadgets  and 


Perhaps  the  first  time 
a  remake  is  actually 
better  than  the  original. 


Introducing  the  newly  designed  high-performance  Jaz®  2GB  drive. 


r  Lightning-Fast  Speed 

The  jaz®2GB  drive  speeds  up  transfer  rates  to  8MBps. 

Capacity  To  Do  More 

2GB  of  space  lets  you  store  up  to  2,000  photos  (64ox48o  pixels),  3.2  hours  of 
CD-quality  audio,  or  40  minutes  of  compressed  video. 

Software  Solutions 

A  complete  software  suite  featuring  Iomega’s  exclusive  Quik  Sync  software 
which  automatically  backs  up  your  files  without  interrupting  your  work. 

Complete  Compatibility 

V 

The  latest  Jaz  drive  is  available  with  USB  and  FireWire  connectivity  options.  And 
it’s  compatible  with  Mac®  0S8,  0S9,  and  Windows®  2000.  Plus,  the  Jaz  2GB  drive 
works  with  both  Jaz  2GB  and  1GB  disks.  With  over  2.7  million  Jaz  drives  shipped, 
you  can  get  your  work  done  almost  anywhere. 

Iomega’ 


Corporation.  Mac  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Corporation  and  Windows 
is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are 
properties  of  their  respective  owners. 


See  your  local  reseller  or  visit:  www.iomega.com 


TOP  LEFT  AND  RIGHT: 

Typical  Bangalore 
workplaces— the  open-air 
market  and  the  IT  services 
office.  LEFT:  September 
heralds  the  annual 
Ganesh  Festival 
in  honor  of  the  elephant¬ 
headed  Hindu  Lord  Ganesh 
god  of  good  omens. 
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How  does  Digital  Island 
guarantee  e-Business 
without  limits? 

It’s  Keynoted. 


a KEYNOTE 

All  The  Internet  Performance  Authority 


While  nobody  can  predict  the  limits  of  how  well  a  site  performs  against  the  competition, 

e-business,  we  can  tell  you  what  slows  it  down.  Today,  over  1000  leading  e-commerce  companies 

Poor  speed  and  reliability.  As  count  on  us,  because  nobody  else  supplies  the 

The  Internet  Performance  kind  of  measurement,  diagnostic  and  consulting 

Authority,  we  provide  Digital  services  we  do.  To  find  out  what  we  can  do  for 

Island  with  a  full  range  of  you,  call  us  at  1 -800-KEYNOTE.  Or  visit  us  at 

services.  Helping  them,  help  keynote.com.  And  see  what  it’s  like  to  do 

their  customers.  We  measure  e-Business  the  way  Digital  Island  does. 

Of  quality  everything  from  the  time  it 

e-commerce  takes  to  process  a  transaction  to  WWW.k6yil0tG.C0m 


The  symbol 


©  2000  Keynote  Systems.  All  rights  reserved.  See  nasdaq:keyn.  All  names  of  actual  companies  and  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


raffic-clogged 


streets  a 


TOP:  The  Vidhana  Soudha 
houses  Karnataka’s  secretariat 
and  state  legislature.  MIDDLE: 
Milling  about  on  the  streets. 
BELOW:  Bangalore’s  version  of  a 
public  water  supply. 
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THE  CIO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 


aton 
Resort  &  Club 


BOCA  RATON,  FLORIDA 


new 


WORLD  —  reshaped  by  the  Internet,  e-commerce,  global  mergers  and  alliances. 


Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 

Stevenson  Professor  of  IT 

Texas  Tech  University 


KEYNOTE  SPEAKERS 

Gary  Hamel 

Thomas  S.  Murphy 
Distinguished 
Research  Fellow 

Harvard  Business  School 
Author 

Leading  The  Revolution 

Edward  F.  Nesta 

Senior  Vice  President 
of  Operations 

The  Leading  Hotels 
of  The  World 


MODERATOR 


Boundaries  continue  to  be  redrawn  or  virtually  erased  —  between 


countries;  between  cultures;  between  companies  and  their  customers,  partners  and  competi¬ 


tors;  between  IT  and  the  rest  of  the  organization.  Explore  the  intersection  of  IT  with  legal, 


ethical,  cultural,  human  resources,  business  philosophies,  and  organizational  structures. 
Envision  what’s  next  —  and  prepare  for  it. 


■  To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246  or  visit  our  website 
at  w ww.cio.com/conferences. 


Project  Management 


Could  IT  have 
prevented  the 
largest,  most 
expensive,  most 
complex  public 
works  project  in 
the  history  of  the 
United  States 
from  becoming 
a  byword  for  poor 
and  possibly 
felonious  project 
management? 


BY  MERIDITH  LEVINSON 
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The  Big  Dig  will  put  a  big  tunnel 
under  Boston  and  a 
bigger  bole  in  tux  payers'  wallets. 
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Reader  ROI 

►  Find  out  why  good 
project  manage¬ 
ment  means  more 
than  just  good  IT 

►  Read  about  the 
technology  that 
helps  track  mon¬ 
ster  projects 

►  Find  out  where  the 
Big  Dig  went  wrong 


The  story  broke  on  feb.  i, 
2000:  the  Big  Dig  was  not 
just  over  budget,  it  was 
wildly,  insanely,  frighteningly 
and  perhaps  feloniously  over  budget. 
The  front-page  headline  in  the  Boston 
Herald  read:  “Big  Cost  of  Big  Dig 
Could  Grow  by  $1.4B.” 

The  “B”  was  for  billion. 

People  were  outraged;  no  one  was 
surprised. 

The  Big  Dig  has  been  a  fact  of 
Boston  life  for  almost  a  decade.  Since 
ground  was  first  broken  in  1991, 
the  city  has  been  torn  up,  dug  up 
and  burrowed  under.  The  Central 
Artery/Tunnel  Project  (the  Big  Dig’s 
official  name)  was  designed  to  replace 
the  old  six-lane,  1.5-mile  elevated 
Central  Artery  (see  “Big  Dig  at  a 
Glance,”  Page  220).  When  it  opened 
in  1959,  the  Artery  was  supposed  to 
accommodate  75,000  vehicles  a  day. 
Today,  more  than  190,000  motorists 
from  Boston’s  northern  and  southern 
suburbs  sit  in  hellish  traffic  for  up  to 
10  hours,  Monday  through  Friday. 

When  the  Big  Dig  is  completed 
(target  date:  2004),  the  elevated  high¬ 
way  that  has  divided  neighborhoods, 
scarred  the  city  and  hidden  the  water¬ 
front  for  over  40  years  will  be  gone, 
replaced  by  an  eight-to-10-lane 
expressway  running  beneath  the 
streets  of  Boston.  There  will  also  be 
a  tunnel  underneath  the  Fort  Point 
Channel,  another  beneath  Boston 
Harbor,  two  bridges  over  the  Charles 
River,  and  27  acres  of  public  and 
commercial  space  where  the  Artery 
once  stood.  (For  details  on  what’s 
being  constructed,  see  “Angioplasty 
on  the  Artery,”  Page  220.) 

Throughout  the  ’90s,  as  Boston 
watched  the  tall  cranes  gather  and  the 
deep  holes  grow,  it  was  obvious  that 
an  enormous  amount  of  money 
was  being  spent.  Back  in  1982, 
Massachusetts  politicians  (most 
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Project  Management 


In  1982, 
Massachusetts 
pols  lowballed 
the  cost  of 
the  project  to 
secure  federal 
funding. 


Acting  Project  Director  Michael  Lewis  says  the  feds  changed  the  rules. 


famously  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  “Tip” 
O’Neil)  lowballed  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  to  secure  funding  through  the  fed¬ 
eral  Surface  Transportation 
and  Technical  Corrections  Act. 

The  politicians  said  it  would 
cost  $2.2  billion.  Today,  the 
price  tag  is  $14.1  billion — 
most  of  it  coming  out  of  tax¬ 
payers’  wallets — and  climbing. 

Of  course,  that  $14  bil¬ 
lion  pays  for  a  lot.  The  Dig 
is  the  largest  and  most  tech¬ 
nologically  complex  public  works  proj¬ 
ect  in  U.S.  history — bigger  than  the 
Panama  Canal  or  the  Hoover  Dam.  In 
the  course  of  the  Big  Dig: 

■  200  separate  construction  and  design  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  awarded. 

■  161  lane  miles  of  highway  are  being  laid 
in  a  7.5-mile  corridor. 

■  15  million  cubic  yards  of  dirt  and  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  cubic  yards  of  clay  are  being  dug  up  and 
replaced  with  enough  concrete  (3.8  million 
cubic  yards)  to  build  a  sidewalk  3  feet  wide 
and  4  inches  thick  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco  and  back  three  times. 

■  29  miles  of  gas,  electric,  telephone, 
sewer,  water  lines  and  other  utility  lines 
(maintained  by  31  different  companies) 


are  being  rerouted. 

■  4,800  trees  and  33,000  shrubs  will  be 
planted. 

■  A  tunnel  is  being  constructed  120  feet 
below  street  level;  in  some  areas  it  is  just 
3  feet  below  an  existing  subway  tube. 

■  A  casting  basin  big  enough  to  hold  three 
Titanics  was  built  by  draining  a  portion  of 
the  Fort  Point  Channel  in  order  to  create  a 


dry  environment  in  which  to  construct  the 
tunnel;  then  the  basin  was  flooded  to  float 
the  tunnel  into  place. 

■  A  1,457-foot-long  cable  stay  bridge  is 
being  built  that  will  come  within  2-and-a- 
half  feet  of  the  FleetCenter  (where  the 
Boston  Celtics  and  Bruins  play). 

The  challenge  was  to  do  all  this  in  the 
middle  of  an  old  and  densely  populated  city 


THE  BIG  TIMELINE  I  How  to  turn  $2.2  billion  into  $14.1  billion  in  just  18  years 


1982  11983  11984  11987 


1989 


1990 


Planning  for  the  Central 
Artery/Tunnel  Project 
officially  begins.  The 
total  cost  of 
the  new 
underground 

• 

Central  Artery 
and  Ted  Williams 


Review  of  the  project’s 
impact  on  the  environ¬ 
ment  begins. 


Tunnel  is  projected  at 

$2.2  billion. 


The  Big  Dig  contract  is 
awarded  to  joint  venture 
Bechtel/Parsons 
Brinkerhoff. 


Congress  approves  the 
project’s  basic  scope 
and  contributes  $2.5 
billion  in  funding. 

The  estimated  cost  of 
the  project  rises  to 


Project  management  Ground  breaking 

estimates  that  the  ceremony. 

project  will  cost 
$4.4  billion  and  will 
be  complete  in  1998. 
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Former  MTA  Chairman  James  J.  Kerasiotes  took  the  heat  for  the  overruns. 


without  disrupting  the  subway  and  Amtrak 
trains  running  above  the  new  underground 
highway,  without  exacerbating  painful  com¬ 
mutes,  without  driving  residents  nuts  and 
without  destroying  local  businesses.  Project 
officials  cite  these  necessities  as  the  reason 
why  the  cost  has  skyrocketed,  and,  indeed, 
they  are  not  lying. 

Nor  are  they  telling  the  whole  truth. 

Cost  overruns  are  endemic  to  the  con¬ 


struction  business.  They  can 
result  from  hundreds  of 
causes — bad  weather  inter¬ 
rupts  a  day’s  work;  contractors  underesti¬ 
mate  the  number  of  laborers  for  a  job;  soil 
is  either  harder  or  softer  than  anticipated. 

IT  has  no  power  over  the  weather  or  soil. 
But  IT  can  help  conscientious  project  man¬ 
agers  keep  contractors  accountable  for  their 
work  and  ensure  that  the  work  being  done 


3S  no 
r  over 
ather  or 
son,  out  it  can 
help  project 
managers 
track  costs. 


each  day  is  in  line  with  the  master  schedule 
and  track  costs.  So  if  a  contractor  discovers 
a  hidden  water  main,  the  removal  of  which 
may  cause  a  delay  or  necessitate  adding 
another  crew  to  remove  it,  the  project  man¬ 
ager  can  adjust  the  schedule  and  the  budget 
to  compensate  for  the  costs  associated  with 
this  additional  work. 

“You  can’t  take  on  a  project  that  size 
without  technological  support,”  says  Kurt 
Keidel,  a  management  consultant  with  New 
York  City-based  PricewaterhouseCoopers. 
“The  coordination  issues  are  phenomenal. 
Technology  is  used  to  plan  thousands  and 
millions  of  activities  on  a  project 
like  this,”  he  says. 

Was  the  Big  Dig’s  problem 
weak  technology?  Poor  support? 

CIO  wanted  to  know  whether 
a  lack  of  IT  might  have  been  a 
factor  in  turning  the  Big  Dig  into 
the  largest  money  pit  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  nation.  What  we  dis¬ 
covered  was  not  a  lack  of  good 
IT  but  a  lack  of  good  project  management. 


Big  IT 

IN  THE  LATE  1980s,  BECHTEL  GROUP,  THE 
$12  billion  San  Francisco-based  engineering 
and  construction  giant,  part  of  the 
Bechtel/Parsons  Brinkerhoff  (B/PB)  joint 
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1991  11991  11991  11991  11995  1 1996 


Work  begins. 


Congress  passes  the 
Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency 
(ISTE)  Act  that  extends 
the  federal  government’s 
financial  support  for  the 
project  through  1997. 


Articles  in  Boston 
Magazine  report  the 
Big  Dig’s  cost  at 

$6.4  billion. 


Construction  begins  on 
the  Ted  Williams  Tunnel. 
The  cost  of  the  project 
is  now  projected  at 

$5  billion. 


Ted  Williams  Tunnel, 
which  cost  $1.9  billion, 
opens  on  Dec.  15. 
Reports  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  now  range 
between  $8  billion  and 
$9.6  billion. 


The  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  sets  the 
total  cost  of  the  project 

at  $10.4  billion.  ► 
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I 


venture  overseeing  the  construction  on  the 
Big  Dig,  developed  Synergy,  an  application 
specifically  designed  to  manage  the  Dig’s 
finances.  Synergy  evolved  into  the  Dig’s 
Oracle  Construction  Information  System 
(CIS),  which  was  developed  from  1991  to 
1995  after  construction  began,  according  to 
Peter  M.  Zuk,  the  Big  Dig’s  former  project 
director.  (Zuk  is  now  vice  president  of  global 
construction  for  Level  3  Communications 
in  Denver.) 

The  CIS  consists  of  an  Oracle  database 
and  software  from  Primavera 
Systems,  Timberline  Software 
Corp.  and  Microsoft  Corp.,  as 
well  as  a  procurement  tracking 
system  developed  by  Bechtel 
in-house.  The  database  runs 
on  an  Alpha  server  with  2GB 
of  RAM  and  13  hard  drives 
with  210GB  of  storage.  The 
Oracle  CIS  handles  every 
aspect  of  the  project  including  requests  for 
information,  changed  orders,  submission  of 
design  specs,  accounting,  budgeting,  engi¬ 
neering,  forecasting,  reporting,  scheduling, 
staffing,  tracking  and  procurement.  During 
peak  construction,  it  processes  $3  million 
worth  of  work  every  24  hours. 

“We  looked  at  off-the-shelf  software 
packages,  but  because  the  project  is  so  big — 


The  Di 
Orac 
Constrm 
Informa 
System  t 
150  separate 
contracts. 


MTA  Chairman  Andrew  Natsios  took  over  the  project  this  summer. 


and  because  so  many  con¬ 
stituents  are  involved — we  found  they 
weren’t  robust  enough  to  handle  the  specific 
needs  of  the  Big  Dig,”  says  Bechtel’s  Walter 
J.  Erb,  who  came  aboard  the  project  as  IT 
manager  in  1995.  “One  contract  can  have 
14  funding  sources,”  says  Robert  Norman, 
Bechtel’s  MIS  supervisor,  who  worked  on 
developing  the  Oracle  CIS.  “It’s  impossible 
to  use  an  off-the-shelf  package.  There  is 


nothing  in  the  world  that  will  cope  with  the 
vulgarities  of  a  project  this  size,”  he  adds. 

The  CIS  tracks  the  Big  Dig’s  150  separate 
construction  contracts  and  50  to  60  design 
contracts,  which  are  funded  by  20  different 
sources.  The  two  primary  sources  of  funding 
are  the  federal  government,  as  represented 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA), 
which  has  ultimate  oversight  of  the  project 
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1996 


1998 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2000 


The  federal  government 
commits  $4.1  billion  of 
the  $4.7  billion  total  it 
has  set  aside  for  the  project. 


In  June,  Congress  passes 
the  Transportation  Equity 
Act  for  the  21st  Century, 
which  grants 
Massachusetts  approxi¬ 
mately  $520  million 
per  year  (approxi¬ 
mately  $310  million 
dollars  less  than  the 
funding  provided  under 
the  ISTE  Act  of  1991)  for 
highway  projects 
through  fiscal  year  2003. 


In  December,  Peter  Zuk 
resigns  after  a  seven- 
year  tenure  as  project 
director  for  the  Big  Dig. 


Four-lane  Leveritt  Circle 
Connector  Bridge  over 
the  Charles  River  opens. 


The  federal  government 
has  issued  $5.8  billion 
in  funding  to  date.  On 
April  11,  Massachusetts 
Governor  Paul  Cellucci 
fires  former  Chairman  of 
the  Mass  Turnpike 
Authority  James 
Kerasiotes  for  hiding 
cost  overruns.  Andrew 
Natsios  takes  control  of 
the  project. 


The  July  audit  sets  the 
cost  overruns  at  $2.1 
billion.  The  cost  of  the 
project  is  now  set 

at  $14.1 
billion.  ► 
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IT  gave  the 
project 
officials  the 
means  to  know 
if,  when  and 
where  an  overrun 
had  occurred. 


Tunnel  sections  (left)  were 
Pouted  into  place  to  build  the 
Ted  Williams  runnel  (right), 
which  opened  in  1 995  to  the 
tune  of  $1.9  billion. 


and  is  covering  as  much  as  70  percent  of  the 
$14  billion  cost,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  which  is  kicking  in  the 
remainder.  Thomas  C.  Arcand,  CIO  of  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority,  which 
is  in  charge  of  overseeing  B/PB,  says  that  the 
financial  data  identifying  which  organiza¬ 
tion  funds  which  portions  of  the  project  is 
kept  separate  in  the  system  for  auditing  pur¬ 
poses  so  that  officials  can  track  the  funding 
as  it  progresses.  So,  from  the  time  CIS  was 
first  introduced  in  the  mid-1990s,  project 

TIMELINE  I  Continued 


managers  have  received  regular  reports  on 
what  was  being  spent  compared  with  what 
was  originally  bid  for  each  of  those  150  con¬ 
struction  contracts,  of  which  30  or  more 
proceed  simultaneously. 

And,  according  to  the  project  officials,  the 
system  worked. 

Erb  says,  “The  Oracle  database  was 
instrumental  in  keeping  track  of  where  cost 
overruns  were  and  giving  good  indications 
as  to  where  reductions  could  be  made.  At 
anytime  you  can  run  a  report  [from  the 


2002  1 2003  1 2004 


Oracle  CIS]  to  see  where  we  are  cost- wise.” 

Former  Project  Director  Zuk  says,  “The 
information  system  gave  accurate  scheduling 
and  cost  information  from  which  we  could 
make  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to 
accelerate  contracts  to  avoid  slippage  on 
[proj  ect]  milestones .  ” 

And  Acting  Project  Director  Michael 
Lewis,  who  has  worked  on  the  Dig  since 
1992  and  previously  served  as  the  deputy 
project  director,  says  that  project  managers 
use  the  information  system  to  determine 


The  extension  of  1-90 
(the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike)  to  the  Ted 
Williams  Tunnel  is 
completed.  The 
northbound  lanes  of  the 
underground  Central 
Artery  begin  carrying 
traffic. 


The  southbound  lanes  of 
the  underground  Central 
Artery  open. 


The  project  concludes 
with  the  demolition  of  the 
old  Central  Artery.  Boom! 


This  cable  stay  bridge  will 
funnel  cars  south  beneath 
the  streets  of  Boston  and 
north  to  the  suburbs. 


GRAPHIC  COURTESY  OF  THE  BIG  DIG 
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how  certain  problems  may  affect  the  criti¬ 
cal  path  schedule  and  how  to  readjust  the 
schedule  if  necessary. 

What  this  all  means  is  that  project  offi¬ 
cials  should  have  known  if,  when  and  where 
an  overrun  had  occurred. 

And,  in  fact,  they  did. 

Fuzzy  Math 

EVEN  BEFORE  THE  FIRST  SHOVEL  WAS  THRUST 
into  the  ground,  the  estimate  for  the  Big  Dig 
had  already  far  exceeded  the  original  1982 
$2.2  billion  figure,  according  to  reports  from 
the  state  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 


(OIG),  the  Massachusetts  Office  of  the  State 
Auditor,  the  federal  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  and  the  FHWA.  When  con¬ 
struction  began  in  1991,  the  cost  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  projected  at  $5  billion.  And  the  esti¬ 
mates  escalated  each  year,  as  revealed  in  each 
new  report  issued  by  the  state,  the  GAO  and 
FHWA.  (See  “The  Big  Timeline,”  Page  210) 
There  didn’t  seem  to  be  any  limit  to  how 
much  the  Big  Dig  might  cost.  Between  1991 
and  1994  the  estimates  rose  from  $5  billion 
to  $9.6  billion.  The  money  pit  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  assume  epic  proportions,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 


Authority  James  J.  Kerasiotes  decided  to  do 
something  about  it.  In  1994  Kerasiotes,  a 
political  appointee  of  then-Governor  William 
F.  Weld,  declared  that  the  project’s  budget 
would  be  capped  at  $10.8  billion — or  merely 
five  times  the  original  estimate. 

Kerasiotes  ordered  that  any  new  costs 
would  have  to  be  balanced  against  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  original  construction  specs. 
According  to  Acting  Project  Director  Lewis, 
“If  there  were  any  cost  increases,  the  proj¬ 
ect  had  to  find  a  corresponding  cost  decrease 
to  keep  the  budget  at  cost  neutral.” 

For  example,  to  compensate  for  new 


Tracking  the  World’s  Biggest  Project 

How  the  Big  Dig’s  IT  was  supposed  to  work 


Robert  Norman,  Bechtel’s  MIS  supervisor  who  helped  develop 
the  Big  Dig's  Construction  Information  System  (CIS),  explains 
how  the  system  can  track  everything  from  the  date  a  contract 
is  first  advertised  for  bid  to  when  a  contractor  is  paid. 

Before  a  contract  is  even  put  on  the  market  for  companies  to  bid, 
project  officials  estimate  the  cost  of  the  contract  using  Timberline 
software.  Once  officials  accept  a  budget 
for  the  entire  project,  it  is  loaded  into 
the  budget  control  module  of  the 
Oracle  CIS.  They  add  any  changes  that 
they  anticipate  may  come  up  in  the 
course  of  executing  the  contract  to  the 
trending  module. 

Once  the  project  receives  all  the  bids 
for  a  given  contract,  the  bid  data  is 
uploaded  to  the  Oracle  CIS,  which  pro¬ 
duces  documents  summarizing  each 
bid.  The  state  then  awards  the  winning 
contract,  and  the  contractor’s  bid  is 
loaded  into  the  commitment  module. 

As  soon  as  the  contract  has  been 
awarded,  the  contractor  and  the  joint 
venture  draw  up  submittals  for  what  materials  need  to  be  furnished 
and  when  they  need  to  be  supplied.  At  this  stage,  costs  can  begin  to 
diverge  from  the  original  bid. 

Projecting  the  cost  of  potential  changes  in  the  scope  of  a  contract, 
which  the  trending  module  enables  project  managers  to  do,  is  an 
important  way  to  maintain  control  of  its  overall  cost.  Toronto-based 
Julian  Giacomelli,  an  independent  management  consultant  who  has 
worked  on  several  construction  projects,  says  that  contractors  tradi¬ 


tionally  bid  low  because  they  know  there  will  be  a  lot  of  changes  in 
the  scope  of  a  project.  These  changes  mean  extra  work  and  a  way  for 
them  to  increase  their  profits. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  delay  on  the  Big  Dig  has  been  change 
orders  resulting  from  unforeseen  conditions  that  range  from  coming 
across  utility  lines  that  weren’t  on  maps  to  discovering  hidden  archae¬ 
ological  sites  to-finding  unexpectedly 
soft  soil  in  East  Boston  and  South 
Boston.  Surprises  like  these  necessitate 
changes  to  reflect  having  to  add  and  pay 
for  additional  crews  who,  as  Giacomelli 
says,  can  demand  higher  margins.  In 
the  case  of  the  soft  soil,  construction 
crews  had  to  figure  out  a  way  to  freeze 
and  solidify  the  earth  so  that  they  could 
dig  the  Ted  Williams  Tunnel  through  it. 
This  delayed  the  opening  of  the  tunnel 
and  cost  an  additional  $19  million. 

Field  engineers  are  required  to 
inspect  work  to  make  sure  it’s  getting 
done  and  to  keep  daily  logs  of  all  the 
activities  on  each  site.  The  CIS  contains 
a  module  in  which  field  engineers  can  record  the  weather,  the  number 
of  laborers  on  the  job,  and  the  equipment  and  materials  used.  These 
reports,  of  which  there  are  115,000  in  the  CIS,  help  determine  the 
amount  contractors  are  paid.  Payments  are  made  to  most  contractors 
every  two  weeks  and  are  based  on  the  work  they  finish.  The  pay  esti¬ 
mate  system  determines  which  of  the  20  different  sources  are  funding 
this  particular  contract  and,  for  the  most  part,  makes  certain  that  those 
funds  are  directed  to  the  appropriate  contractor.  -M.  Levinson 


Boston  Mayor  Thomas  M.  Menino  (right)  gets  a  site  tour.. 
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expenses,  Kerasiotes  decided  that  the  tiles  on 
the  walls  of  the  Ted  Williams  Tunnel  would 
not  go  from  the  bottom  of  the  floor  to  the 
tippity-top  of  the  ceiling;  they  would  cover 
only  two-thirds  of  the  walls.  According  to 
the  Dig’s  public  affairs  office,  that  would 
save  $25  million. 

With  Kerasiotes’s  edict,  everyone  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief.  Matters  were  now  under  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  money  pit  faded  from  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  consciousness  as  Bostonians  focused  on 
traffic  jams  and  wondered  at  the  gaping  exca¬ 
vation  sites  opening  like  sores  around  the  city. 

But  the  Big  Dig’s  finances  did  not  fade 
from  the  screens  of  various  state  and  federal 
inspectors,  auditors  and  investigators. 

Boston,  We  Have  a  Problem 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  OFFICE  OF  THE  STATE 
Auditor  issued  a  series  of  10  reports  from 
Nov.  1, 1989,  to  Dec.  31, 1999,  chronicling 
oversights  in  the  design  of  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  tunnel,  which  in  2002  will  connect 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  with  the  Ted 
Williams  Tunnel.  Out  of  a  total  of  $288  mil¬ 
lion  that  the  auditor  identified  as  “unnec¬ 
essary,  excessive  and  avoidable  project 
costs,”  he  attributed  $19  million  to  inade¬ 
quate  management  oversight  in  the  design 
of  the  tunnel,  which  led  to  costly  delays. 
The  report  blamed  B/PB  for  not  providing 
engineering  and  design  reports  to  its  sub¬ 
contractors  in  a  timely  manner  and  for  not 
heeding  their  advice  on  the  design  of  the 
tunnel.  The  report  also  blamed  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  failing  to 
manage  B/PB. 

Michael  Bertoulin,  Bechtel’s  milestone 
manager  of  the  Fort  Point  Channel  portion 
of  the  turnpike  extension,  blames  subcon¬ 
tractors  for  failing  to  provide  complete  infor¬ 
mation  other  contractors  needed  to  complete 
their  own  engineering  and  design  reports. 
He  also  says  the  subcontractor’s  suggestions 
for  changing  the  design  of  the  tunnel  would 
have  been  too  time-consuming  and  costly. 

(Bechtel’s  public  affairs  department  told 
CIO  that  Matt  Wiley,  project  program  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Central  Artery/Tunnel  Project, 
would  not  be  available  for  comment.) 
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Angioplasty  on  the  Artery 

The  operation  to  unclog  Boston  traffic 

The  Central  Artery/Tunnel  Project  will  replace  the 
existing  Central  Artery  (right)  with  an  eight-to-10- 
lane  underground  expressway  directly  beneath  the 
existing  road.  The  expressway,  which  is  intended  to  accom¬ 
modate  245,000  vehicles  a  day  (as  opposed  to  the  Central 
Artery’s  75,000),  will  terminate  in  the  north  in  two  bridges 
with  a  total  of  14  lanes  over  the  Charles  River. 

The  elevated  Central  Artery,  long  considered  the  city's 
biggest  eyesore,  will  be  replaced  by  27  acres  of  public  and 
commercial  space. 

The  Mass  Pike  (1-90)  will  be  extended  from  its  current  ter¬ 
minus  near  South  Station  via  a  tunnel  (the  now  complete 
Ted  Williams  Tunnel)  beneath  Boston  Harbor  connecting 
South  Boston  to  Logan  Airport  in  East  Boston.  -M.  Levinson 
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Lxon't  be  caught  off  guard  by  the  impact  of  this  holiday 
season's  predicted  GLOBAL  BIG  BANG  in  online 
shopping.  Analysts  predict  60%  more  people  will  do 
their  shopping  online  -  spending  a  record  $12.2  BILLION 
worldwide.  Why  should  this  alarm  you?  They'll  be  doing 
a  good  deal  of  it  at  work,  tying  up  network  resources  and 
getting  paid  by  you  to  do  it!  Don't  be  caught  unaware. 

Be  proactive  this  holiday  season!  Combat  decreased 
productivity  and  network  overload  caused  by  work  hours 
squandered  shopping  online. 


Download  SurfControl  TODAY  -  and  you'll  instantly, 
painlessly  take  the  guesswork  out  of  managing  employee 
Internet  access!  SurfControl  will  help  get  you  through 
this  holiday  season's  mad  rush  unscathed. 

Hurry,  download  our  FREE  30-day  trial  software  today! 


www.surfcontrol.com/ciol 


Managing  Internet  Productivity 
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The  Massachusetts  OIG  also  issued  a 
series  of  reports  from  1993  through  1999; 
it  identified  compliance  problems  with  state 
regulations,  unclear  contract  specifications 
and  a  continuing  failure  to  apply  rigorous 
cost  containment  measures  on  contracts  as 
contributors  to  the  massive  cost  overruns. 

A  1997  report  from  the  GAO  suggested 
that  the  finance  plan  that  the  project  had 
submitted  to  the  FHWA  in  1996  did  not 
provide  adequate  information  to  assess  the 
Big  Dig’s  ultimate  cost.  The  GAO  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  state  secretary  of  trans¬ 
portation  include  in  a  new  finance  plan  “a 
revised  estimate  of  the  project’s  costs  and 


funding  needs  that  more 
closely  reflects  the  state’s 
actual  experience  with  its  cost 
containment  program  and  a 
contingency  plan  for  financing  the  project 
if  costs  increase  further  or  if  the  sources  of 
financing  are  not  sufficient.” 

Translation:  The  GAO  was  neither  con¬ 
tent  with  Kerasiotes’s  budget  cap  nor  his  cost 
containment  strategies.  The  GAO  wanted 
to  know  more.  It  wanted  the  specifics  of 
when  and  where  increases  and  reductions 
were  being  made. 

The  GAO  didn’t  get  them.  The  finance 
plans  that  the  Big  Dig  submitted  for  fiscal 


The  GAO 
was  neither 
content  with 
Kerasiotes’s  budget 
cap  nor  his 
cost-containment 
strategies. 


years  1998  and  1999  did  not 
satisfy  the  GAO.  Nor  in  the 
government’s  view  did  they 
comply  with  federal  law  that 
requires  that  the  plan  provide  a  detailed  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  to  complete  the  remaining 
elements  of  the  project,  including  reason¬ 
able  projections  of  future  cost  increases. 
According  to  a  draft  report  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation’s  Office  of 
Inspector  General  dated  Oct.  7,  1999,  the 
1998  finance  plan  “did  not  disclose  signifi¬ 
cant  cost  information  about  the  project, 
such  as  construction  cost  increases  or  that 
contract  awards  were  exceeding  budget.” 
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Quite  often,  truth  is  a 
matter  of  perspective. 
So  to  help  you  see  your 
business  from  all  sides, 
we’ve  created  Hyperion® 
Essbase®OLAP  Server,  our 
enabling  business  analysis 
technology.  It  spans  your 
entire  organization  to  give 
you  a  complete,  yet  razor- 
sharp  view  of  key  trends 
and  metrics.  You  get  the 
information,  intelligence, 
and  ideas  you  need  not 
simply  to  react  to  change, 
but  to  create  it.  Which  is 
truly  great— no  matter  how 
you  look  at  it. 
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The  annual  finance  plan  for  1999  that  was 
submitted  two  months  late  on  Jan.  7,  2000, 
didn’t  include  this  information  either.  There 
also  was  no  indication  in  this  plan  of  a 
potential  cost  overrun,  according  to  an 
FHWA  report. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
CIS  tracked  all  this  information, 
project  officials  did  not  provide 
these  specifics  in  the  finance 
plans  that  they  submitted  to  the 
GAO  and  the  FHWA. 

Then,  on  Feb.  1,  2000, 

Kerasiotes,  reportedly  fearing  an 
account  in  the  Boston  press, 
launched  a  preemptive  strike  by  informing 
the  media  of  a  potential  $1.4  billion  cost 
overrun  beyond  his  $10.8  billion  cap. 
According  to  the  FHWA,  the  state  had  not 
forewarned  the  FHWA  of  a  potential  cost 
overrun  of  such  magnitude  “in  any  docu¬ 
ment  provided  to  the  division  office,  in  the 
[finance]  plan  or  in  discussions  prior  to  the 
conditional  acceptance  of  the  plan.” 

(Kerasiotes  has  declined  to  respond  to  the 
FHWA  charges,  telling  CIO :  “Since  April  11, 
I  haven’t  had  any  comment  on  the  project 
or  the  issues  raised,  and  I’m  not  going  to 
change  my  course  at  this  point.”) 

Because  of  the  sudden  news  of  the  over¬ 
run,  the  FFTWA  established  a  multidiscipli¬ 
nary  federal  task  force  to  analyze  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  project. 

The  task  force  found  that  the  FHWA, 
which  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  tax 
dollars  going  to  this  project  are  used  respon¬ 
sibly  and  lawfully,  failed  to  fulfill  its  over¬ 
sight  role.  It  also  concluded  that  senior 
management  of  the  Big  Dig  had  evidence 
of  the  $1.4  billion  overrun  prior  to  submit¬ 
ting  their  finance  plan  on  Jan.  7,  2000,  and 
that  project  officials  intentionally  withheld 
this  knowledge. 

The  task  force  recommended  a  change 
in  the  financial  review  process  and  in  the 
delegation  of  authority  for  accepting  the 
finance  plan.  It  concluded  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  methods  of  reporting  the  status  of  the 
project,  a  report  called  the  “Project  Man¬ 
agement  Monthly”  (PMM),  didn’t  provide 
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The  First  Mistake 


Why  the  Central  Artery  never  worked 

Today,  more  than  190,000  vehicles  sit  in  traffic  for  up  to  10  hours  a  day  on  the  Central 
Artery,  the  stretch  of  Interstate  93  that  cuts  through  downtown  Boston.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Massachusetts  was  ranked  as  the  safest  state  in  which  to  drive  in  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  in  1999  by  the  National  Safety  Council,  four  times  as  many  accidents  take  place  on  the 
Central  Artery  than  on  any  other  urban  interstate  in  the  country.  This  is  because  the  Central 
Artery,  which  was  designed  in  1948  and  constructed  in  the  1950s,  was  intended  to  carry 
75,000  automobiles  a  day. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Central  Artery  was  conceived  of  as  one-half  of  a  citywide  transportation 
system  designed  to  accommodate  the  post- World  War  II  influx  of  cars  that  was  beginning  to 
jam  Boston's  notoriously  narrow  and  winding  streets.  The  system  consisted  of  the  Central 
Artery  and  the  Inner  Belt.  The  elevated,  six-lane  Central  Artery  (three  lanes  stretching  north  and 
three  lanes  going  south)  was  meant  to  serve  local  traffic  with  27  on-  and  off-ramps  along  a 
1.5-mile  stretch  of  road.  The  Inner  Belt,  which  would  bypass  downtown  Boston  by  running 
through  the  South  End  and  the  Back  Bay,  would  accommodate  through  traffic. 

But  the  Inner  Belt  was  never  built.  After  more  than  20,000  residents  lost  their  homes  and 
1,000  structures  were  demolished  during  nine  years  of  construction  on  the  Artery,  citizens 
who  would  have  been  affected  by  construction  of  the  Inner  Belt  vehemently  opposed  the  project. 

So  the  woefully  inadequate  Central  Artery  stands  today,  with  cahs  pahked  bumpah  ta 
bumpah  (translation:  cars  parked  bumper  to  bumper)  along  its  cracked  and  crumbling  sur¬ 
face,  doing  double  duty:  distributing  traffic  throughout  downtown  Boston  and  tunneling  it  to 
points  north  and  south.  -M.  Levinson 
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Putting  the  power  of  GE  behind  IT. 

"We  were  looking  for  the  latest  in 
IT  management  and  Web-enabled 
support  services.  And  we  didn't 
have  to  look  any  further  than 
our  own  company:  GE." 
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In  today's  IT  industry,  everybody's  searching  for  one  thing.  As  Chuck  Balawajder,  CIO,  GE  Capital  Auto  Financial  Services  puts  it,  "We  were  looking  for 
a  partner  that  we  could  trust."  GE  Capital  AFS,  a  1,200-employee  company  servicing  22,000  dealerships,  needed  cost-effective,  reliable  on-site  program 
management,  network  management,  desktop  and  telecom  support,  as  well  as  monitoring  and  Web-enabled  24/7  Help  Desk  services.  They  seriously 
scrutinized  4  other  companies  before  deciding  on  their  sister  company,  GE  Capital  IT  Solutions.  Balawajder  explains,  "GE  Capital  IT  Solutions  made  the 
decision  easy  by  offering  faster,  better,  value-oriented,  quality  based  results.  We're  6  months  in  and  the  results  are  real.  In  fact  we've  saved  33%." 

A  real  success  story.  Talk  to  us  and  see  how  you  can  put  the  power  of  GE  to  work  for  your  IT  needs. 
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problem  was  at  the  Artery,” 
says  Birtwell,  “and  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  removed.” 

Now  the  project  is  the 
responsibility  of  former  State  Finance 
Secretary  Andrew  Natsios. 

Natsios’s  first  order  of  business  was  to 
get  the  project’s  finances  straightened  out. 
The  state  hired  Deloitte  &  Touche  to  con¬ 
duct  a  series  of  independent  audits  that,  as  of 
August,  have  fixed  the  cost  of  the  project  at 
$14.1  billion.  The  state  has  also  worked  to 
improve  communication  and  reporting  pro¬ 
cedures  by  enhancing  the  PMM,  holding 
quarterly  review  meetings  with  senior  exec¬ 
utives  and  national  FHWA  officials,  and 
conducting  its  own  bottom-to-top  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  remaining  project  costs  every 
six  months. 


THE  BIG  DIG  HAD  THE  TECHNOLOGY  TO  IDEN- 
tify  the  outrageous  cost  overruns  that  have 
now  made  it  the  most  expensive  and  con¬ 
troversial  construction  project  in  U.S.  his¬ 
tory.  The  problem  was  not  so  much  that 
they  incurred  these  staggering  costs  (though 
that’s  clearly  an  issue  with  taxpayers  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  which 


has  to  cough  up  extra  fund¬ 
ing),  it’s  that  project  officials 
didn’t  communicate  the  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  overruns  to 
the  FFTWA.  If  they  had,  the  state  probably 
wouldn’t  be  embroiled  with  the  FBI,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC),  the  U.S.  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  Massachusetts  Attorney 
General  Tom  Reilly’s  office.  All  have 
launched  investigations  into  the  Dig  for 
fraud,  corruption  and  administrative  viola¬ 
tions.  The  IT  that  was  designed  to  track  the 
project’s  cost  and  schedule  is  now  being 
used  to  pinpoint  exactly  who  knew  about 
the  overruns,  what  they  knew  and  when 
they  knew  it. 

If  there’s  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
sordid  tale  of  the  Big  Dig,  it’s  this:  Report 
problems  as  they  occur;  report  them  accu¬ 
rately  and  truthfully.  It  is,  as  Shakespeare 
said,  “a  tangled  web  we  weave  when  first  we 
practice  to  deceive.” 

And  an  expensive  one,  too.  [313 


Staff  Writer  Meridith  Levinson  observes  the 
progress  on  the  Big  Dig  on  her  way  to  CIO  every 
morning  from  her  home  in  South  Boston.  E-mail  her 
at  mlevinson@cio.com. 


corruption  and 
administrative 
violations. 


“a  clear,  accurate  and  timely  picture  of  the 
total  potential  project  cost  exposure  or 
cash  flow  needs.” 

Lewis  says  that  after  the  project  was 
assessed  in  late  1999,  the  FFTWA  changed 
the  requirements  for  reporting  the  project’s 
finances,  and  subsequently  the  accounting 
system  had  to  change.  As  it  had  done  under 
Kerasiotes,  the  state  could  no  longer  apply 
insurance  credits  to  the  finance  plan,  nor 
could  it  employ  its  cost  containment  system 
that  had  concealed  where  extra  costs  were 
being  incurred.  Instead,  all  project  costs 
would  have  to  be  identified. 


Fixing  the  Hole 

TWO  MONTHS  AFTER  THE  $1.4  BILLION 
overrun  made  headlines,  Massachusetts 
Governor  Paul  Cellucci  fired  Kerasiotes. 

“The  governor  has  acknowledged  that  one 
of  the  mistakes  that  Mr.  Kerasiotes  made  was 
that  he  was  not  more  forthcoming  with  fed¬ 
eral  officials,”  says  John  Birtwell,  Cellucci’s 
press  secretary.  “When  the  feds  came  in,”  he 
continues,  “they  determined  that  there  was  a 
breakdown  in  communication  between  their 
own  officials  and  state  officials.”  Birtwell  says 
that  the  feds  removed  some  of  their  own  peo¬ 
ple  anc  asked  the  state  to  do  the  same.  “The 


Tunneling  under  the 
existing  elevated 
Central  Artery  (left); 
construction  on  the  14- 
lane  cable  stay  bridge 
(centir  and  tight). 
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How  can  something  so  simple  to  use  be  so  powerful  and 
productive?  With  WebFOCUS,  the  business  intelligence 
software  solution  from  Information  Builders,  all  your 
critical  data  is  just  one  click  away.  That  means  more 
than  85  different  relational,  legacy,  and  ERP  data 
sources — in  warehouses  or  in  production  systems,  inside 
or  outside  the  enterprise.  WebFOCUS  transforms  all  your 
data  into  real-time  information  and  delivers  it  any  way 
you  need  it — wireless,  web,  e-mail,  Microsoft  Office — you 
name  it.  Experience  the  power  and  flexibility  of  i-business. 

It  puts  the  intelligence  in  your  e-business.  And  to  everyone 
from  executives  to  employees  to  partners  to  customers 
alike,  that’s  downright  genius. 
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Case  Files 


A  Canadian  workers’  comp  bureau 
moves  from  a  data  disaster  to 
stored  and  shared  knowledge 

BY  ANGELA  GENUSA 


IF  THERE  WAS  EVER  a  textbook  model  for  a  worst-case  knowledge 
management  scenario,  it  would  have  to  be  the  fiber-bureau  featured  in 
Franz  Kafka’s  novels.  Drawn  from  his  experience  working  at  a  workers’ 
compensation  agency,  Kafka’s  fictional  bureaucracy  was  an  institutional 
nightmare  of  incomprehensible  information,  lost  files  and  maddening 
dead  ends.  While  Kafka  toiled  on  his  1914  novel,  The  Trial,  lawmakers 
a  continent  away  in  Toronto  were  creating  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Workers  Safety  and  Insurance  Board  (WSIB),  a  government-owned, 
employer-funded  workers’  comp  agency.  As  recently  as  a  decade  ago,  call¬ 
ing  the  WSIB  “Kafkaesque”  would  have  been  an  apt  reference. 

The  WSIB  administers  the  province’s  workplace  insurance  and  pro¬ 
vides  disability  benefits  to  injured  workers,  serving  more  than  half  of 
Ontario’s  6.2  million  workers  employed  by  approximately  1 82,000  businesses.  Its  employees 
use  or  exchange  information  from  many  sources,  including  employers,  workers,  health¬ 
care  providers,  occupational  health  and  safety  associations  and  WSIB  coworkers. 
Unfortunately,  finding  even  the  most  basic  information  meant  sorting  through  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  octogenarian  paper  files,  byzantine  computer  systems  and  voice-mail  mazes. 

Take,  for  example,  a  simple  question  from  one  of  the  companies  that  underwrites  for 
the  WSIB.  “Let’s  say  an  employer  called  in  and  said,  ‘I  didn’t  pay  my  dues  last  month. 
How  much  do  I  owe?”’  says  WSIB  Knowledge  Manager  Ash  Sooknanan.  “You’d  have  to 
go  and  look  at  28  different  screens  and  seven  or  eight  different  applications.  You’d  have  to 
log  in  and  out  of  each  system,  print  out  or  copy  the  information  you  needed,  put  it  into  a 
spreadsheet,  tally  it  up  and  respond.  In  many  cases  it  took  days.”  But  in  1997,  the  WSIB 
rolled  out  a  knowledge  management  (KM)  system  that  efficiently  gathers,  stores  and 


The  Organization: 

The  Workers  Safety 
and  Insurance  Board 

Founded  1915  Location  Toronto  Employees  5,000 
1999  premiums  revenue  $2.7  million  1999  benefits 
expenses  $2.4  million  KM  challenge  How  to  harness 
and  use  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  front-line  service 
delivery  teams,  staff,  customers,  clients  and  health-care 
providers  URL  www.wsib.on.ca 
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“If  you  could  understand 
why  a  decision  was 
made,  you  wouldn’t 
have  to  continually 
revisit  your  choices.” 


-VALERIE  ADAMO,  CIO,  WORKERS  SAFETY 
AND  INSURANCE  BOARD 


processes  the  reams  of  information  that  flow 
through  the  agency  and  lets  the  WSIB’s 
5,000  employees  easily  draw  on  this  stored 
cache  of  knowledge.  With  its  new  KM  pro¬ 
gram,  the  board  hopes  to  close  the  book  on 
any  future  Kafkaesque  allusions. 

Time  Savers 

For  a  culture  so  thoroughly  entrenched  in 
bureaucracy,  it’s  surprising  that  the  WSIB’s 
KM  initiative  began  as  a  grassroots  effort  by 


a  handful  of  IS  employees.  Its  aim:  to  com¬ 
press  the  time  it  took  to  deliver  projects. 
“  [At  the  time]  it  was  a  very  practical  idea — 
just  get  the  darned  things  delivered  faster,” 
says  Valerie  Adamo,  CIO  and  vice  president 
of  IS. 

Faster  delivery  was  crucial  because  “turn¬ 
around  time”  was  almost  an  oxymoron  for 
the  IS  group. 

Take  the  task  of  writing  a  date  routine: 
A  simple  computer  program  was  designed 


to  analyze  a  worker’s  compensation  claim 
based  on  the  date  it  was  filed  and  helped 
determine  the  injured  worker’s  eligibility 
and  benefits.  Programmers  had  to  painstak¬ 
ingly  hand-code  the  routine  and  transfer 
information  from  dozens  of  hard-copy  man¬ 
uals — a  process  that  could  take  two  weeks. 
Add  four  weeks  for  unit,  system  and  accept¬ 
ance  testing,  and  a  date  routine  could  eat 
up  six  weeks  of  valuable  time.  And  since 
programmers  were  unaware  of  what  other 
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projects  IS  employees  were  working  on,  it 
was  difficult  to  know  whether  coworkers 
had  information  that  might  help  save  time. 
“The  left  hand  didn’t  know  what  the  right 
hand  was  doing,”  says  Sooknanan,  “and 
you  could  extrapolate  that  to  the  entire 
organization.” 

Under  growing  pressure  to  respond  more 
rapidly  to  problems  and  improve  its  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  the  IS  department  formed  a 
rapid  accelerated  development  (RAD) 
branch  in  1994.  The  group  used  an 
approach  called  time  boxing:  completing 
application  development  projects  in 
phases — from  thought  to  installation — in 
nine  months.  Delivering  products  to  cus¬ 
tomers  faster  called  for  finding  new  ways 
to  gain  efficiency,  so  the  group  came  up  with 
the  concept  of  gathering  harvestables — doc¬ 
umentation  of  previous  projects  that  pro¬ 
grammers  could  refer  to  when  writing  appli¬ 
cation  code.  Adamo  reduced  time  spent  on 
analysis  when  creating  code  from  scratch 
by  training  IS  employees  to  first  look  for 
existing  information,  such  as  application 
code  that  had  already  been  tested  and 
proven  so  that  they  could  simply  copy  and 
revise  it.  Thus,  writing  a  date  routine  could 
be  completed  in  a  couple  of  hours  instead 
of  six  weeks. 

The  idea  proved  practical,  and  the  RAD 
group’s  selection  of  intellectual  capital  soon 
expanded  from  application  code  to  include 
best  practices,  project  templates,  customer- 
selection  criteria,  standards  and  guidelines. 
The  group  then  built  a  rudimentary  Lotus 
Notes  database  to  house  this  growing  col¬ 
lection.  New  challenges  quickly  arose,  how¬ 
ever.  IS  employees  found  it  difficult  to  reuse 
an  item  from  the  repository  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  creator  for  one  thing.  And  IS 
project  team  members  focused  so  intensely 
on  the  customer  during  projects  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find  face-to-face  time  to 
exchange  knowledge  with  other  IS  workers. 

The  RAD  group  solved  these  problems 
by  building  TeamWorX — a  virtual  team 
environment  based  on  Lotus  Notes.  The 
tool  vastly  decreased  the  learning  curve  and 
recursive  work  of  new  team  members  and 


EXPERT  ANALYSIS  BY  TOM  DAVENPORT 

Smart  Idea— Recycling 

As  long  as  we’re  talking  about  Franz  Kafka,  do  you  think  that  the  Insurance 
Institute  in  Prague  knew  about  his  observational  and  writing  skills?  Could  it  have 
applied  his  expertise  more  effectively,  say  to  writing  marketing  brochures  or  at  least 
the  corporate  personnel  manual?  Sort  of  a  knowledge  management  problem,  don’t 
you  think? 

In  business  today,  familiar  ideas  and  phenomena  are  apt  to  crop  up  in  new  con¬ 
texts.  Knowledge  management  in  general  is  one  of  those  ideas.  Certainly  the  notions 
of  reusing  intellectual  capital,  writing  down  your  experi¬ 
ences  and  sharing  your  knowledge  have  all  been  with  us  for 
a  while.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  hadn’t  heard  of  the  old 
chestnut  of  programming  code  reuse  as  an  example  of 
knowledge  management.  Of  course  it  is  knowledge  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  Workers  Safety  and  Insurance  Board 
(WSIB)  is  smart  to  figure  that  out.  Putting  the  code  and 
documentation  in  Lotus  Notes  makes  it  somewhat  easier  to 
store  and  access,  but  the  fundamental  principle  is  no  differ¬ 
ent  than  when  the  repository  was  the  tape  library  in  the 
computer  center. 

Another  time-honored  idea  that’s  been  profitably  recy¬ 
cled  by  the  WSIB  is  the  project  notebook.  In  the  old  days, 
people  working  on  projects  of  various  kinds— most  common¬ 
ly  product-development  projects— would  write  up  their  deci¬ 
sions,  observations,  learnings  and  so  forth  in  notebooks 
(actually,  I  believe  project  binders  is  a  more  apt  term).  These 
were  put  on  the  shelf  for  later  generations  of  project  man¬ 
agers  and  workers  to  peruse.  I  know  of  some  cases,  primari¬ 
ly  in  Japan,  where  project  notebooks  are  religiously  consulted  before  starting  a  new 
project.  On  this  continent  most  workers  are  somewhat  less  religious  about  learning 
from  the  past  whether  its  lessons  are  recorded  on  paper  or  in  electronic  repositories. 

WSIB  CIO  Valerie  Adamo  is  dead  right  that  the  primary  issue  with  reusing  existing 
knowledge  is  culture,  not  technology.  Most  technical  people  avoid  knowledge  reuse 
primarily  because  they  don’t  get  much  credit  for  it  and  were  never  trained  to  do  it  in 
school.  In  Computer  Science  101,  it  would  have  been  considered  cheating  to  start 
with  an  existing  program  that  somebody  else  wrote  and  modify  it  for  your  own  pur¬ 
poses.  Adamo  and  her  IS  organization  realized  that  the  reward  structure  needed  to  be 
changed  to  reward  speed  and  reuse.  My  only  doubts  about  this  case  are  whether  the 
somewhat  miraculous  cultural  changes  it  describes  could  be  achieved  so  easily  and 
quickly— usually  it  takes  years  and  some  pretty  major  changes  in  management  atti¬ 
tude  and  reward  structures. 

Assuming  that  the  culture  of  the  IS  organization  has  successfully  been  changed  to 
value  knowledge  reuse,  the  next  challenge  for  the  WSIB  is  to  change  the  entire  orga¬ 
nization’s  culture  in  this  direction.  And  if  that  weren't  enough,  what  about  the  culture 
of  the  WSIB’s  customers?  Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  they  could  use  the  WSIB  knowledge 
to  avoid  disabling  accidents  in  the  first  place?  Franz  Kafka  would  turn  over  in  his 
grave  if  he  saw  that  happen. 


Tom  Davenport  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Andersen 
Consulting  Institute 
for  Strategic  Change 
and  a  distinguished 
scholar  in  residence  at 
Babson  College.  He 
can  be  reached  at 
davenport@cio.com. 
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Internet-Based  Field  Service  Solutions 
for  Wireless  Workforce  Management 


Better  Service. 
Happier  Customers. 
Higher  Profits. 


Imagine  a  workforce  management  solution 
that  supports  every  member  of  your  service 
community,  including  your  mobile  field 
service  engineers  using  wireless  PDAs,  cell 
phones,  Pocket  PCs  and  pagers. 

Imagine  a  solution  that  streamlines  your 
service  processes,  locates  and  dispatches 
your  field  service  engineers  and  ensures  they 
arrive  on  time  with  the  right  parts  to  meet 
your  service  obligations. 

Imagine  receiving  complete  call  activity, 
including  parts  used,  detailed  expenses  and 
notes  -  in  real  time  at  the  close  of  the  call. 

You  don't  have  to  imagine  it. 

It's  here  today. 

ViryaNet  Mobile  FE  and  Service  Hub. 

For  details:  www.viryanet.com 
800.661.7096 


ViryaNet 

e-Service@Net  Velocity 
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allowed  them  to  get  up  to  speed 
on  an  entire  project  in  a  couple 
of  days  by  simply  following  and 
reading  discussion  threads.  IS 
teams  also  began  using  Team- 
WorX  to  record  how  and  why 
they  had  made  decisions. 

“What  became  very  obvious 
to  us  was  that  if  you  could  under¬ 
stand  why  a  decision  was  made, 
you  wouldn’t  have  to  conti¬ 
nually  revisit  your  choices,” 

Adamo  says. 

TeamWorX  paid  off  for  IS. 

The  WSIB  saved  approximately 
$1.5  million  in  one  year  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  time  spent  on  commu¬ 
nication,  according  to  a  1997 
internal  survey  comparing  the 
percentage  of  employees’  time 
spent  on  communication  activi¬ 
ties  before  and  after  TeamWorX 
was  implemented. 

Building  TeamWorX  was 
easier,  however,  than  getting  IS 
employees  to  share  knowledge, 
ask  questions  and  reuse  intellec¬ 
tual  capital.  “Somehow  we  had 
to  understand  that  asking  for 
help  did  not  make  us  stupid  and 
didn’t  make  us  ineffectual.  In 
fact,  asking  the  question  made 
us  extremely  effective  because  it 
meant  that  we  could  stop  mak¬ 
ing  things  from  scratch  all  the 
time,”  says  Adamo. 

The  new  KM  tools  also  chal¬ 
lenged  the  general  belief  in  the 
IS  department  that  the  person 
who  can  solve  the  problem  is 

a  hero,  she  says.  “We  had  to  “The  left  hand  didn’t  know  what  the  right  hand  was  doing.” 

change  the  model  so  that  the 
guy  who  delivered  fastest  was 
the  star,”  she  says.  “And  the 
only  way  to  be  the  fastest  was  to  reuse 
things.” 

IS  management  reinforced  the  new  cul¬ 
tural  assumptions  by  rewarding  those 
employees  who  used  the  new  tools  to 
quickly  produce  weekly  deliverables  that 


m 
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-ASH  SOOKNANAN,  WORKERS  SAFETY  AND  INSURANCE  BOARD  KNOWLEDGE  MANAGER 


could  be  demoed  for  customers,  created  har- 
vestables  or  enhanced  the  reusable  objects. 

Spreading  the  Word 

TeamWorX  turned  out  to  be  contagious. 
When  other  departments,  such  as  HR  or 


billing  and  collections,  worked  with  IS  team 
members  on  projects,  they  got  a  glimpse  of 
TeamWorX  and  the  knowledge  bases. 
Those  departments  soon  began  clamoring 
for  the  tools,  Adamo  says.  “As  [internal 
customers]  started  to  leave  the  project  envi- 
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Lessons  Learned 

The  WSIB  says  it  has  learned  a  lot  about  what  works  and  what  doesn’t  when 
implementing  knowledge  management  (KM)  systems.  Here  are  six  important  tips 
from  the  agency: 

One:  It  makes  sense  to  think  big,  start  small  and  build  incrementally.  For  compa¬ 
nies  getting  started  in  KM,  start  with  a  small  work  group,  either  a  project  team 
or  a  functional  area,  and  develop  a  range  of  separate  knowledge  bases,  rather 
than  one  large  knowledge  base. 

Two:  Make  sure  there  is  commitment  at  the  team  level.  Managers  may  think 
they  control  teams,  but  in  reality,  they  at  best  influence  them.  The  team  must 
understand  the  value  of  the  system  and  support  it.  Without  team  commitment, 
you’re  finished  before  you  even  start. 

Three:  Keep  it  simple.  Because  KM  systems  are  difficult  to  implement  success¬ 
fully,  they  should  be  kept  as  simple  and  easy  to  use  as  possible.  Don’t  make 
them  more  complicated  than  they  need  to  be. 

Four:  Promote  “green  hat”  contributions— that  is,  works  in  progress.  Knowledge 
creators  have  a  natural  tendency  to  wait  to  document  their  thoughts  until 
they’re  fully  formed.  That’s  a  mistake.  It’s  far  better  to  have  people  document 
their  thoughts  as  works  in  progress  so  that  they  can  benefit  from  the  comments 
of  others  and  refine  their  contributions  over  time. 

Five:  Do  not  underestimate  the  cultural  impact.  The  cultural  aspects  are  just  as 
important  as  the  technology  that  enables  KM. 

Six:  For  a  KM  system  to  be  successful  long  term,  it  must  be  dynamic  and  evolv¬ 
ing.  Static  knowledge  bases  quickly  fall  into  disuse. 


ronment  and  go  back  to  their  regular  work¬ 
stations  and  business  environments,  lo  and 
behold,  they  found  uses  for  both 
TeamWorX  and  the  knowledge  bases.  They 
basically  staged  a  little  revolt  to  be  able  to 
take  it  with  them.”  As  the  tools  grew  in 
popularity,  senior  management  came  to 
understand  their  value  directly  from  the 
staff.  “At  that  point,  we  took  it  right  across 
the  corporation,”  Adamo  says. 

As  the  tools  spread,  the  system  evolved 
into  a  companywide  intranet-based  tool 
called  the  intellectual  capital  knowledgebase. 
The  three-tier  client/server  application  sits  on 
a  Lotus/Domino  platform  using  Windows 
NT  workstations  connected  to  both  OS/2 
and  mainframe  servers.  The  intranet  pro¬ 
vides  a  user  interface  that  accesses  data  from 
Notes  databases  and  also  provides  e-mail 
for  workstations. 

The  Notes  databases  and  forums  include: 
TeamWorX:  information  for  teams  and  work 
groups,  including  correspondence,  meeting 
minutes,  tasks,  status  reports  and  forums  for 
team  communication  and  collaboration. 
Accelerated  solutions  knowledgebase:  infor¬ 
mation  for  departments,  including  depart¬ 
mental  methods  and  procedures  for  security, 
revenue  and  pricing. 

Staff  empowerment  and  enabling  knowledge¬ 
base:  information  for  all  employees,  includ¬ 
ing  human-resource  policies  and  procedures. 
Knowledge  capital  knowledgebase:  Informa¬ 
tion  for  external  customers,  employers, 
workers  and  other  stakeholders. 

The  system  contains  more  than  200 


knowledge  bases  and  records,  and  it  receives 
approximately  800,000  hits  each  month.  If 
an  employee  needs  information  on  filing  a 
claims  appeal,  she  can  search  the  knowledge 
bases  for  related  legislation,  guidelines  on 
how  the  WSIB  interprets  the  legislation  and 
policies  for  filing  the  appeal.  She  can  also 


easily  find  other  employees  who  are  experts 
in  the  area  of  claims  appeals.  The  WSIB 
management  has  started  connecting  knowl¬ 
edge  management  to  performance  by  includ¬ 
ing  intellectual  capital  contributions  into 
employees’  job  objectives. 


The  WSIB  plans  to  expand  the  system 
with  an  Internet-enabled  application  that 
will  help  front-line  teams  collect  claims  infor¬ 
mation — a  project  that  will  require  supple¬ 
mentation  with  large-scale  technologies  such 
as  document  management  and  customer 
relationship  management.  The  WSIB  will 


also  be  looking  at  technologies  that  border 
on  artificial  intelligence  to  aid  employees  in 
decision  making. 

Kudos  for  the  program  keep  arriving, 
including  two  Canadian  Information 
Productivity  awards  and  a  silver  medal  in 
Technology  in  Government  Week's  distinc¬ 
tion  awards  for  innovative  service  delivery 
in  the  provinces.  One  of  the  WSIB’s  visions 
is  to  position  itself  as  a  center  of  expertise 
for  workplace  health  and  safety  in  Canada 
and,  eventually,  the  world,  Sooknanan  says. 
“While  it’s  not  our  mandate  to  say  we  want 
to  serve  the  world,  I  think  that’s  what’s  going 
to  happen  if  we  focus  on  doing  a  job  that’s 
going  to  be  world-class.”  BE] 


Senior  Writer  Angela  Genusa  will  be  happy  to  field 
questions  about  Kafka  or  even  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  at  agenusa@cio.com. 


“While  it's  not  our  mandate  to  say  we  want  to  serve  the 

world,  I  think  that’s  what’s  going  to  happen.”  -ASH  SOOKNANAN 
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As  a  CIO,  your  job  may  depend  on  it. 


Budget  size,  business  goals,  privacy  needs,  credibility  issues,  accountability  demands. .  .no  matter  how  these  may  vary  from 
organization  to  organization,  certain  concerns  remain  common  to  CIOs:  How  do  I  get  more  value  from  my  IT  investment? 
How  can  I  establish  an  effective  information  security  program?  How  can  I  be  certain  that  my  risks  are  managed? 


You  need  a  strong  program  of  direction  and  control.  You  need  IT  governance. 


The  IT  Governance  Institute  was  established  to  expand  awareness  of  the  need  for  and  benefits  of  IT  governance,  thereby 
helping  business  leaders  ensure  long-term,  sustainable  enterprise  success  and  increased  stakeholder  value.  Among  the 
Institute’s  offerings: 


■  IT  Governance  Forum,  1 1  June  2001,  Paris,  featuring  presentations  by 
CEOs,  CIOs  and  other  IT  executives 

■  Control  Objectives  for  Information  and  related  Technology  3rd  Edition 
Management  Guidelines,  providing  decision-making  tools  that  reveal  an 
enterprise’s  position  relative  to  international  standard  guidelines  and 
steps  for  improvement 

Replace  concerns  with  solutions. 

Find  out  more  at  www.ITgovernance.org/cio 


Governance,  Control 
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3701  Algonquin  Road,  Suite  1010,  Rolling  Meadows,  IL  60008  USA 
Phone:  +1.847.253.1545  Fax:  +1.847.253.1443  E-mail:  jseago@isaca.org 
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Web  Business 


Cincinnati  Magazine  wrestles  with  the  question  of  online  strategy 


BY  EMELIE  RUTHERFORD 


n  the  beginning,  website  owners  convinced  themselves  that  it  was  just  fine  to  give  products  away  for  free. 


As  long  as  they  lured  eyeballs  with  compelling  content  or  sticky  apps,  the  theory  went,  they’d  rake  in 
the  dough  with  ad  revenue.  Now,  five  years  later,  when  having  a  website  is  no  longer  a  novelty  and 
venture  capital  money  is  no  longer  flowing  freely,  the  give-it-away 


business  model  has  been  called  into  question. 

And  while  many  industries’  webmasters  have  long  ago  accepted  that 
advertising  won’t  keep  their  sites  in  the  black,  the  publishing  industry 
still  relies  on  it.  The  problem  is,  only  those  publications  with  big  money 
readers  and  legions  of  sales  staffs  are  winning.  The  rest  are  either 
scaling  down  their  operations  or  creating  sites  that  expand  on  (and 


Reader  ROI 

►  Discover  options  for  turning  a 
profit  online 

►  Read  how  one  regional  publisher 
struggles  to  avoid  cannibalizing 
its  print  advertising 

►  Learn  about  the  current  state 
of  online  advertising  sales 
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stray  from)  their  publications’  editorial  mis¬ 
sions.  Cincinnati  Magazine  is  one  example 
of  a  publication  that  must  decide  how  it  will 
enter  an  arena  that  will  likely  produce  very  lit¬ 
tle  monetary  returns  and  present  a  product 
that  is  probably  quite  unlike  its  print  version. 
Should  the  magazine  ignore  the  Web  and  save 
the  cash,  or  hop  on  and  reach  a  new  audi¬ 
ence  while  better  serving  its  loyal  readers? 


Cincinnati  Weighs 
Its  Options 

Cincinnati  Magazine  is  the  quintessential 
city  guide.  Locals  read  it  to  stay  in  tune  to 
seasonal  events,  changes  in  the  housing  mar¬ 
ket  and,  of  course,  the  occasional  city  scan¬ 
dal.  But  a  Cincinnatian  looking  for  a  south¬ 
ern  Ohio  jazz  club  to  hit  on  Thursday  night 


doesn’t  scour  the  publication’s  calendar  of 
events  on  www.cincinnatimagazine.com. 
The  website  doesn’t  exist. 

Cincinnati's  publisher,  Dianne  Bohmer, 
says  they’ve  simply  been  too  busy  to  invest 
time  and  money  in  a  business  plan  that 
seems  unlikely  to  generate  much  revenue. 
The  monthly  publication  brings  in  just 
under  $5  million  each  year  and  employs  a 


It’s  a  Cruel 

Numbers  show  that  publishing  online  is  a  tough  business 


To  date,  very  few  publications,  such  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
have  recouped  the  considerable  expenses  of  building  a  website 
by  persuading  users  to  pay  to  read  online  content.  Many  oth¬ 
ers,  like  Slate.com,  have  tried  and  failed.  According  to  Jupiter 
Research,  a  New  York  City-based  Internet  consultancy,  only 
15  percent  of  the  top  250  websites  charge  for  content,  and 
most  of  those  are  adult-oriented.  Free,  advertising-based  rev¬ 
enue  models  have  some  prospects  for  success,  however.  Web 
advertisers  spent  $3.6  billion  in  1999  in  the  United  States 
alone,  according  to  eMarketer,  a  New  York  City-based  publisher 
of  Internet  statistics,  and  will  spend  as  much  as  $21  billion  in 
the  year  2004. 

According  to  PricewaterhouseCoopers  and  the  Internet 
Advertising  Bureau's  New  York  City-based  “Internet  Ad 
Revenue”  report,  advertisers  are  spending  12  percent  of  these 
billions  on  new  media  sites.  And  they  are  tunneling  this 
money  primarily  into  banner  ads.  According  to  the  report, 

52  percent  of  Web  advertisers  bought  banner  ads  in  the  first 
quarter  of  2000,  27  percent  chose  sponsored  text  agree¬ 
ments,  4  percent  advertised  in  classifieds,  3  percent  bought 
interstitials,  3  percent  took  referrals,  2  percent  sponsored  rich 
media,  1  percent  sponsored  e-mails,  and  1  percent  sponsored 
keyword  searches. 

The  report  also  states  that  90  percent  of  online  advertising 
deals  are  based  partly  or  wholly  on  cost  per  thousand  page 
views  (CPMs)  or  impressions,  both  of  which  are  measurements 
of  how  many  users  click  on  the  publishers’  sites  and  the  banner 
ads.  But  garnering  these  clicks  is  no  easy  game.  Click-through 
rates— the  number  of  users  who  click  on  the  ads— have  dropped 


from  1.4  percent  in  1997  to  0.4  percent  in  March  of  2000, 
according  to  eMarketer. 

Vying  for  the  diminishing  number  of  clicks  is  an  increasing 
number  of  sites.  New,  high-profile  content  sites  continue  to 
emerge,  such  as  media  maven  Steve  Brill’s  www.contentville 
.com,  and  those  developed  by  publishers  like  London-based  Reed 
Elsevier  (parent  company  to  the  New  York  City-based  Cahners 
Business  Information),  which  recently  announced  that  it  will 
spend  $1  billion  over  the  next  three  years  to  bring  many  of 
Cahners'  144  trade  magazines  online.  According  to  Cambridge, 
Mass. -based  Forrester  Research,  80  percent  of  retailers  say  creat¬ 
ing  and  presenting  content  on  their  noneditorial  sites  is  a  top  pri¬ 
ority  because  it  helps  increase  their  product  sales.  And  many  of 
them  are  selling  ads  or  hoping  to  start  selling  them  soon. 

“Consumer,  advertiser  and  technology  shifts  are  shattering 
the  traditional  media  value  chain,”  according  to  Forrester's 
report  "Deconstructing  Media,”  which  predicts,  “The  days  of 
predictable,  packaged  audiences  and  comfortable  media  domi¬ 
nance  are  waning.” 

Respondents  to  a  1998  survey  by  The  Pew  Research  Center 
for  the  People  &  the  Press,  a  Washington,  D.C. -based  opinion 
research  group,  revealed  that  visitors  to  content  sites  go  online 
primarily  to  access  weather  and  then  (in  order  of  frequency) 
information  about  science,  health,  technology  and  business. 
They  are  not,  according  to  the  report,  hopping  online  to  read 
thoughtful  commentary.  So  publications  like  Cincinnati 
Magazine,  which  contain  mainly  long  feature  stories,  may  have 
to  refocus  their  content  strategies  to  survive  online. 

-E.  Rutherford 
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So  even  the  middle  of  nowhere 
can  be  the  hub  of  activity. 


The  idea  of  working  in  an  office  has  just  become  antiquated.  Now  that  Alcatel  has  delivered 
the  full  potential  of  voice-data  convergence,  ideas  such  as  single-line  Internet  access  to  e-mail, 
voicemail,  fax,  and  PBX  services;  a  single  number  that  reaches  you  wherever  you  are;  and 
complete  teleworker  integration  are  changing  the  way  people  get  their  work  done.  As  well  as 
where  they  get  it  done.  Alcatel.  Pioneer  in  enterprise  network  convergence.  www.OmniPCX.com/ads 
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Web  Business 


tight-knit  staff  of  23  editorial,  advertising, 
finance,  clerical  and  support  personnel. 
Bohmer  knows  that  to  establish  a  Web  pres¬ 
ence  she’ll  have  to  add  more  staff  and  dig 
into  the  magazine’s  coffers.  She  also  knows 
there’s  no  pot  of  gold  on  the  other  side  of  the 
screen. 

“Magazines  I  know  that  could  once  sell 
banner  ads  for  $700  are  now  selling  them 
for  $140,”  says  Bohmer.  “So  when  you 
make  a  business  plan  based  on  $700  ads  and 
it’s  brought  down  to  $140,  you  have  a  lot 
of  compensating  to  do....  It’s  hard  to  get 
excited  about  a  business  plan  that  isn’t  a 
moneymaker.” 


Reporters  and  Editors,  when  its  third-round 
backers  pulled  their  money.  The  venture  cap¬ 
italists  were  aware  that  APBnews.com’s  ban¬ 
ner  ad  campaign,  which  had  client  cash  cows 
such  as  Microsoft,  wouldn’t  pay  the  bills. 

But  what  about  city  and  regional  publi¬ 
cations  like  Cincinnati  Magazine ?  They  have 
niche  audiences  in  specific  geographies.  They 
probably  can’t  attract  high-paying  advertis¬ 
ers,  but  they  may  be  able  to  exploit  the  local 
market  for  high-end  restaurant  and  real 
estate  advertising.  “This  whole  area  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  turmoil,”  says  Jim  Dow- 
den,  executive  director  of  the  Los  Angeles- 
based  City  and  Regional  Magazine  Associa- 


“Magazines  I  know  that  could 
once  sell  banner  ads  for  $700 
are  now  selling  them  for  $140.” 

-DIANE  BOHMER,  PUBLISHER,  CINCINNATI  MAGAZINE 


Industry  observers  are  also  losing  faith  in 
the  ad  revenue  business  model.  “Rates  are 
coming  down  for  Web  advertising,  and  peo¬ 
ple  are  responding  less  to  Web  ads,”  says 
Dan  O’Brien,  a  senior  analyst  for  Forrester 
Research  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “Advertising 
has  become  a  tough  model  to  make  work. 
Everybody  wants  to  be  the  next  Yahoo,  but 
that  may  be  yesterday’s  success.” 

Even  those  publishers  that  may  have  a 
shot  at  duplicating  yesterday’s  success  in 
terms  of  luring  advertisers  are  finding 
another  source  of  revenue  drying  up:  venture 
capital.  APBnews.com,  a  breaking  news 
website  that  employed  such  luminaries  as 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist  Sydney 
Schanberg  and  O.J.  Simpson  prosecutor 
Marcia  Clark,  folded  in  June,  days  after 
receiving  an  award  from  Investigative 


tion  (CRMA).  Of  its  approximately  77 
members,  only  around  50  CRMA  maga¬ 
zines  have  a  website,  and  many  of  them 
simply  post  subscription  information  and 
their  tables  of  contents,  directing  users  to 
buy  the  print  publication  to  read  the  stories. 

Some  find  unique  ways  to  get  around  the 
banner  ad  trap.  San  Diego  Magazine  {unvw. 
sandiegomagazine.com)  gave  its  site  a  name, 
San  Diego  OnLine,  that  is  different  from  the 
publication’s  and  offers  noneditorial  services 
like  Web  hosting.  But  observers  say  that  even 
San  Diego  OnLine  is  operating  in  the  red. 
Another  regional  publisher,  Homes  & 
Lifestyles  Publishing,  a  division  of  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colo. -based  Wiesner  Publishing, 
sometimes  sells  its  12  city  and  lifestyle  mag¬ 
azines  sites,  including  www.atlantabomemag 
.com,  www.coloradofrontiers.com  and 


www.stlouisbomesmag.com,  to  advertisers 
as  a  package  deal.  But  Wiesner’s  Web 
Products  Manager  Tobi  Anderson  admits 
they  haven’t  made  money  and  the  Web  is  still 
a  threat. 

“We  don’t  have  a  plan  to  make  money; 
we’re  not  an  e-business,”  says  Anderson. 
“It’s  important  to  be  on  the  Web,  and  that’s 
why  we  do  it.”  In  Boston,  Tbe  Improper 
Bostonian,  a  monthly  tabloid,  informs  visi¬ 
tors  to  its  website  (www.  improper.com)  that 
it  does  not  have  a  Web  presence  “because 
we’re  still  trying  to  figure  out  how  maga¬ 
zines  are  going  to  make  money  in  this  new 
medium  once  the  inevitable  stock  market 
correction  occurs  and  ridiculously  overpriced 
dotcom  companies  are  forced  to  show  a 
profit.”  That  profit-revealing  time  may  be 
now.  Business  consultant  Seija  Goldstein, 
owner  of  New  York  City-based  Seija 
Goldstein  Associates,  conducted  a  financial 
standards  survey  for  CRMA  in  1999  and 
found  that,  with  the  exception  of  city  maga¬ 
zines  in  spots  that  are  major  tourist  destina¬ 
tions,  the  typical  city/regional  magazine  does 
not  make  money  online. 

In  Cincinnati,  publisher  Bohmer,  against 
her  better  judgement,  still  feels  that  she 
should  build  a  website  to  better  serve 
Cincinnati  Magazine's  readers  while  attract¬ 
ing  new  ones.  “We  want  the  up-and-comer 
who’s  33  to  read  it  now,  instead  of  at  38.... 
As  we  look  at  circulation,  we  want  to  skew 
to  younger  readers,  and  the  Web  generally 
gets  younger  readers.”  Bohmer,  like  Wies¬ 
ner’s  Anderson,  has  reluctantly  come  to 
believe  that  being  part  of  the  media  means 
being  on  the  Internet. 

And  Bohmer  knows  that  most  of  her  mag¬ 
azine’s  readers  use  the  Web.  So  why  not  keep 
their  attention  while  they’re  looking  at  their 
computer  monitors?  Bohmer  imagines  a 
hypertext  Cincinnati  Magazine  with  a  pres¬ 
entation  somewhere  in  between  Tbe  Im¬ 
proper  Bostonian's  confession  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  San  Diego  Magazine's  attempt  to 
do  business  that  is  far  from  the  magazine’s 
core  competency.  Bohmer  would  like  to  post 
all  of  her  magazine’s  articles,  as  well  as  sup¬ 
plemental  content  that  helps  to  package  the 
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I  BELIEVE  IN 

EMPOWERING 

CUSTOMERS 


Internet  customers  expect  instant  service.  So  give  them 
the  power  to  help  themselves.  The  power  of  self-assistance 
on  your  Web  site.  When  they  need  it,  where  they  need  it. 
And  in  return,  they  will  give  you  their  business. 

DynaHelp  is  an  intelligent  Internet  Customer  Relationship 
Management  software  solution  that  empowers  customers  to 
help  themselves  and  learns  from  every  customer  interaction. 
For  more  information  and  a  free  copy  of  the  GartnerGroup 
analysis  report,  call  or  visit  our  Web  site  today. 


1-800-645-3479 

www.ehelp.com/dynahelp/CIO 
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print  pieces.  “We’re  known  for  our  ‘best  of 
the  city’  issue,”  she  says.  “Instead  of  doing 
only  the  1 2  best  places  to  have  dinner  online, 
we  could  have  an  online  guide  that  corre¬ 
sponds  [to  the  print  coverage].” 

Kitty  Morgan,  Cincinnati’s  editor,  is  a  bit 
more  enthusiastic.  Morgan  thinks  a  website 
will  increase  subscriptions  by  posting  sub¬ 
scription  forms  and  spreading  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  brand.  “I  see  [a  website]  as  a  market¬ 
ing  tool,”  says  Morgan,  “not  as  a  new  busi¬ 
ness  that  we’d  launch.”  And  this  marketing 
tool,  she  believes,  could  serve  its  readers  and 
attract  advertisers  by  serving  as  an  expert 
guide  to  Cincinnati. 

Despite  all  the  benefits  Bohmer  and  Mor¬ 
gan  recognize  in  a  CincinnatiMagazine.com, 
they  have  not  yet  made  the  leap,  largely 
because  of  Bohmer’s  doubts.  She  knows  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  like  the  print  magazine 
the  way  it  is.  And  so  does  she.  “We  know 
from  feedback  to  our  recent  redesign  of  the 
magazine,”  says  Bohmer,  “in  which  we  went 
from  black  and  white  to  four  color,  from  sad¬ 
dle-stitched  to  perfect  binding,  that  people 
want  the  package.  They  want  to  pick  it  up, 
feel  it,  see  great  photography.”  Bohmer  won¬ 
ders  if  all  of  Cincinnati  Magazine’s  readers 
will  visit  a  hypertext  version  if  the  articles 
are  its  primary  lure. 

And  of  course,  there  are  also  the  typical 
concerns  about  cannibalization.  “If  people 
have  access  to  our  calendar  of  events  with¬ 
out  buying  the  magazine,  I’ll  have  reserva¬ 
tions,”  says  Bohmer.  “I  worry  that  this  could 
affect  our  subscriptions.” 

As  a  publisher,  Bohmer  wants  to  run  a 
profitable  shop,  but  now,  with  Morgan’s 
encouragement,  she  is  finally  ready  to  swal¬ 
low  her  pride  and  go  online.  She  has  come  to 
believe  that  to  thrive  as  a  business  that  deliv¬ 
ers  information  to  a  paying  audience,  her 
magazine  must  serve  those  readers  through 
all  the  mediums  they  use. 

“A  fax  machine  is  not  profitable,”  she 
says,  “but  it’s  necessary  to  do  business.  Rent 
isn’t  profitable,  but  you  have  to  pay  it  to  do 
business.”  Maybe  a  CincinnatiMagazine- 
.com  won’t  be  profitable,  maybe  it  will  can¬ 
nibalize  the  print  product  and  burden  its 


staff,  but  Bohmer  and  Morgan  believe  the 
advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

Bohmer  admits  that  she  has  been 
approached  by  Cincinnati-area  sites  for  part¬ 
nerships  but  just  can’t  figure  out  what  sort  of 
Web  business  strategy  works.  The  maga¬ 
zine’s  parent  company,  EMMIS  Communi¬ 
cations  in  Indianapolis,  is  working  on  a  plan 
for  another  publication,  Texas  Monthly,  a 


-KITTY  MORGAN, 


plan  Bohmer  intends  to  watch  and  copy  if 
it’s  successful.  “We’re  holding  back  until  we 
see  this  plan,”  she  says.  “Until  that’s  in  place, 
our  hands  are  tied.” 

Strategic  Advice 

Three  new  media  pundits  offer  suggestions 
as  to  how  Bohmer  can  address  Cincinnati 
Magazine's  online  publishing  dilemma. 

♦  DEFINE  WHY  YOU’RE 
GOING  ONLINE 

Jimmy  Guterman,  founder  of  The  Vineyard 
Group,  a  media  consulting  group  in 
Massachusetts  that  helps  existing  publica¬ 
tions  build  websites,  suggests  that  before 
Cincinnati  Magazine  shops  around  for  Web 
servers  and  designers,  Bohmer  and  Morgan 
should  try  to  identify  exactly  what  they  want 
in  return.  “If  they  ask  what  they’re  specifi¬ 
cally  trying  to  get  out  of  it,  they  can  save  a 
lot  of  money  in  terms  of  building  it,”  says 
Guterman.  “A  site  that  is  intended  to 
increase  subscriptions  will  look  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  one  built  to  lure  advertisers.” 

Guterman  says  if  Bohmer  and  Morgan 
decide  they’ll  measure  success  by  traffic,  they 


may  institute  a  content  strategy  to  bring  vis¬ 
itors  back  on  a  regular  basis,  such  as  post¬ 
ing  content  far  more  often  than  once  a 
month.  But  if  they  hope  to  use  the  site  pri¬ 
marily  to  drive  up  circulation,  they  shouldn’t 
put  the  effort  into  creating  more  timely  con¬ 
tent.  And  if  success  for  them  means  more 
revenue,  they’ll  have  a  lot  of  sales  pitches 
and  partnering  ahead. 

a  marketing 
business.” 

EDITOR,  CINCINNATI  MAGAZINE 


♦  CONSIDER  THE  CONSUMER 

If  Cincinnati  Magazine  hopes  to  reach  a 
younger  group  of  readers,  says  Guterman, 
it  has  to  add  new  editorial  features  that 
speak  to  people  in  their  20s.  City  magazines, 
says  Guterman,  aren’t  known  for  speaking 
to  young  readers.  “It  won’t  work  to  put  up 
the  same  content  packaged  differently,”  he 
says.  “People  aren’t  that  stupid.” 

Fellow  consultant  Mark  Logan  agrees 
but  thinks  Cincinnati  Magazine  shouldn’t 
rush  out  to  hire  new  writers  and  freelancers 
to  create  the  new  content.  Logan,  a  man¬ 
aging  partner  at  Lookandfeel  New  Media,  a 
Kansas  City,  Mo.-based  interactive  market¬ 
ing  and  design  company,  says  hiring  a  new 
staff  would  devour  any  increased  profits. 
He  suggests  that  Bohmer  and  Morgan 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  steer  their 
existing  editorial  and  advertising  staffs 
toward  the  Web. 

♦  LEARN  FROM  THOSE 
WHO  HAVE  GONE  BEFORE 

To  keep  costs  low,  Logan  advises  Cincinnati 
Magazine  to  look  outside  its  walls  for  Web 
production  tools.  Because  many  online  pub¬ 
lishers  have  already  undergone  the  pain- 


“I  see  a  website  as 

tool,  not  as  a  new 
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You’ve  got  a  responsibility  to  solve  this  puzzle... 

(No,  not  the  one  on  this  page.) 


You’ve  got  a  problem  you  might  not  even  know  about.  As 
more  of  your  organization’s  assets  and  critical  business 
processes  move  on-line,  your  responsibilities  are  changing. 
Why?  Because  now  you’re 
vulnerable  to  a  new  class 
of  threat:  Cyber  Attacks. 

Attacks  that  go  beyond 
annoyance  and  strike 
at  the  heart  of  your 
operations.  We’re  talking 
about  disruption  of  busi¬ 
ness,  damage  to  brand 
and  reputation,  and  loss 
of  customer  data  and 
intellectual  property. 

Board  level  issues,  not 
IT  problems. 

The  leaders  in  this  new 
eco-system  are  investing  in  digital  security,  not  just  as 
a  preventative  measure  but  as  a  differentiator  to  their 
on-line  partners.  And  therein  lies  the  puzzle:  where  do 
you  turn  for  expert  advice  that  marries  your  business 
objectives  with  your  digital  security  initiatives? 


That’s  where  we  come  in.  We’re  Guardent.  We’re  digital 
security  specialists.  We  don’t  sell  products  and  we  don’t 
build  web  sites.  We  provide  digital  security  consulting 

and  services.  Period. 

Our  security  architects 
carry  CISSP  (Certified 
Information  System  Secur¬ 
ity  Professional)  creden¬ 
tials  and  average  more 
than  10  years  of  security 
experience.  They  spend 
every  waking  hour  think¬ 
ing  up  innovative  ways 
to  make  businesses  like 
yours  more  secure.  After 
all,  security  is  no  longer 
about  keeping  people  out. 
It’s  about  letting  in  the 
right  people,  at  the  right 
times,  with  the  right  permissions,  to  do  the  right  things. 
For  more  information  (and  for  more  Guardent/Mensa® 
Pop  Quizzes),  visit  us  at  www.guardent.com/ciomag  or 
call  888.413.4344.  You’ll  see  that  choosing  Guardent  as 
your  digital  security  partner  is  a  no-brainer. 


GUARDENT  POP  QUIZ  #5 

Courtesy  of  Mensa 

A  “condition  puzzle” presents  you  with  an  image  and 
asks  you  to  interpret  the  right  condition  and  to  choose,  from 
a  list  of  options,  which  one  meets  that  condition. 
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Directions:  Choose  which  of  the  five  boxes  on  the  right 
meets  the  same  conditions  as  the  box  on  the  left.  Go  to 

www.guardent.com  /  ciomag  for  the  answer! 
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staking  tasks  of  connecting  word 
processing  and  publishing  tools  as 
incompatible  as  ATEX  and  Micro¬ 
soft  Homepage,  Logan  suggests  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Magazine  learn  from  them. 
“A  lot  of  people  who  have  already 
jumped  into  the  game  are  renting 
out  their  systems,”  he  says.  “Why 
not  piggyback  on  their  successes?” 

»  LOOK  AT  ALTERNATIVE 
REVENUE  MODELS 

Even  though  Logan  believes  that 
profitability  is  “a  very  tricky  game 
for  startup  Web  publishers,”  he 
doesn’t  think  it’s  impossible,  pro¬ 
vided  Cincinnati  Magazine  looks  at 
its  content  in  a  new  light.  “Its  events 
calendar  has  an  obvious  tie-in  with 
e-commerce,”  he  says.  “It  can  estab¬ 
lish  a  revenue  stream  by  putting  it 
online,  partnering  with  ticketing 
agencies  and  arranging  to  get  part  of 
revenues  from  sales  made  through 
the  events  calendar.” 

Logan  suggests  that  Bohmer  and 
Morgan  sit  down  and  brainstorm 
about  all  possible  revenue  models. 
“There  are  many  ways  to  make 
money  in  addition  to  ads,”  he  says, 
“like  sponsorships,  e-commerce 
revenues  and  sponsored  text,  which 
is  a  huge  moneymaker,  though  it 
gets  dangerously  close  to  editorial 
boundaries.” 


*  ENTICE  ADVERTISERS  Editor 

Cary  Berman,  an  angel  investor 
based  in  Chicago,  thinks  content 
sites  can  be  lucrative  investments.  He  pre¬ 
dicts  that  content  companies  like  News 
Corp.,  Marvel  Enterprises  and  Disney  will 
prevail  over  portals  like  Yahoo.  But  Ber¬ 
man  warns  that  small  sites  are  viable  only 
if  they  attract  niche  audiences.  “The  prob¬ 
lem  with  content  is  people  don’t  pay  for 
it,”  he  says. 

“You  can’t  just  put  the  feature  articles 
online.  You  have  to  build  a  new  model 
around  it,”  says  Berman.  And  a  model  that 


Kitty  Morgan  thinks  a  website  can  attract  new  print  advertisers. 


would  entice  Berman  to  fork  over  cash  would 
have  to  attract  a  strong  niche  audience  or 
revenue  base.  “They  need  to  figure  out  how 
they  can  rearrange  their  assets  to  meet  a  need 
that  isn’t  being  met  in  Cincinnati.  Maybe  it’s 
artsy  listings,  maybe  it’s  real-time,  up-to-date 
information.  Whatever  it  is,  it  has  to  attract 
very  targeted  advertisers.” 

Attracting  advertisers,  ultimately,  may 
require  crossing  the  boundary  of  editorial 
and  advertising  that  many  journalists  hesitate 


to  cross.  The  Vineyard  Group’s  Guterman 
suggests  that  doing  so  would  alter  the 
magazine’s  identity.  But  if  it  doesn’t  go  that 
way  it  probably  won’t  make  money,  says 
Guterman.  “Going  online  merely  to  be  part 
of  the  Web  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money.”  nrn 


Emelie  Rutherford  writes  about  emerging  Web  busi¬ 
ness  models  and  markets  for  CIO.com.  E-mail  her 
your  online  war  stories  at  erutherford@cio.com. 
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Boom!  Just  when  you  thought  that  your  company’s 
information  systems  couldn’t  get  any  more  com¬ 
plicated,  along  comes  the  e-commerce  revolution. 
And,  with  it,  an  explosion  of  new  data  about  online 
customers  and  supply  chains.  As  the  world  leader 
in  data  warehousing  and  e-Intelligence,  SAS  trans¬ 
forms  this  data  into  the  knowledge  you  need.  To 
optimize  customer  and  supplier  relationships.  To 
reveal  unseen  opportunities  for  cross-selling  and 
enhancing  customer  loyalty.  Ultimately,  making 
your  e-commerce  operation  an  e-profit  machine. 
For  more  details  on  e-lntelligence  solutions  from 
SAS,  call  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  by  www.sas.com. 


T he  Power  to  Know,, 


$AS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute 
Inc  in  the  USA  and  other  countries  ®  indicates  USA  registration.  ©  2000  SAS  Institute  Inc  35605US  0600 
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Instant  E-Commerce 

Take  care  when  choosing  off-the-shelf  solutions  by  j.  brown 


Edited  by  Christopher 
Lindquist.  Send  your 
thoughts  and  ideas  for 
future  columns 
to  et@cio.com. 


WHEN  KEITH  SCHAMIS,  general  manager  of 
NAPAonline.com  in  Atlanta,  the  online 
division  of  the  National  Automotive  Parts 
Association  (NAPA),  realized  that  the  company 
needed  to  launch  an  e-commerce  initiative  in 
order  to  stay  competitive,  he  was  concerned. 


“We  had  such  a  large  amount  of  data — more 
than  140,000  SKUs — and  it  wasn’t  structured 
to  be  displayed  and  handled  in  this  manner,” 
he  says.  “But  we  knew  we  had  to  get  in  the 
e-commerce  game.” 

Schamis  was  not  alone  in  his  dilemma.  As 


instant  e-commerce. ..DNA  motors. ..e-mail  overload. ..gigabit  Ethernet 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARILYN  JAN0VITZ 


COMBOS 


collaboration  with  your  supply  chain 


Leverage  your  business  relationships 
to  streamline  your  operations 


Reach  new  customers,  anticipate  market  demand, 


Only  e  by  Epicor  satisfies  your  craving 
for  a  complete  eBusiness  solution. 


People  want  choices.  And  lots  of  them. 

At  Epicor,  we  believe  that’s  especially  true  when  it  comes 
to  eBusiness  solutions.  That’s  why  we  offer  e  by  Epicor. 
It  is  a  complete  set  of  eBusiness  applications  and  is  fully 
integrated  with  our  award-winning  front-  and  back- 
office  software  products. 

These  solutions  give  you  a  360-degree  view  of  your 
customers,  allowing  you  to  respond  more  quickly  and 
efficiently  to  their  needs.  And  e  by  Epicor  provides  open 
solutions  that  allow  your  customers  to  make  inquiries  and 
purchases,  thus  facilitating  faster,  more  accurate  transactions. 


At  the  same  time,  e  by  Epicor  allows  you  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  your  enterprise  operations. 
So  you  reap  improvements  in  both  top-line  revenue  and 
bottom-line  profitability.  In  short,  Epicor  has  the  tools 
you  need  to  conduct  business  on  the  Internet. 

No  wonder  Epicor  is  the  leading  provider  of  integrated 
enterprise  solutions  in  the  mid-market. 

So  if  you’re  looking  for  competitive  advantage  in  today’s 
business  world,  look  to  Epicor.  Visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.epicor.com.  Or  call  us  at  800-997-7528.  Epicor. 
Good  choices  make  for  good  decisions. 
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WWW.EPICOR.COM 
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consumers  increasingly  accept  e-com¬ 
merce,  companies  are  finding  that  they 
have  to  jump  in  quickly  or  risk  falling 
behind.  “Regardless  of  the  strategy  or 
purpose,  the  benefits  to  having  a  web¬ 
site  continue  to  demonstrate  that  the  dig¬ 
ital  age  makes  businesses  stronger,”  says 
Chris  Anne  Wheeler,  vice  president  of 
information  services  for  ActivMedia 
Research,  a  Peterborough,  N.H. -based 
e-commerce  and  online  market  research 
company. 

But  because  most  businesses  don’t  have 
the  expertise  or  personnel  necessary  to 
build  top-notch  e-commerce  systems  in- 
house,  more  and  more  of  them  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  vendors  to  handle  their  e-commerce 
functions  from  end-to-end.  IT  vendors,  in 
response,  have  launched  multiple  new 
e-commerce  offerings  in  hopes  of  capturing 
a  piece  of  this  potentially  huge  market. 

But  end-to-end  e-commerce  systems — 
while  appealing  in  theory — can  be  com¬ 
plicated  and  difficult  to  deploy. 

In  March,  Cambridge,  Mass. -based 
Giga  Information  Group  released  a  re¬ 
port,  “Who’s  Overpromising,  Who’s 
Underdelivering  in  End-to-End  Internet 
E-Commerce  Solutions.”  The  report  as¬ 
serts  that  e-commerce  has  become  so 
broad  and  so  fundamental  to  business 
that  claims  of  complete  e-commerce 
solutions  are  simply  not  credible. 
Andrew  Bartels,  author  of  the  report 
and  vice  president  and  research  leader 
for  e-business  applications  and  strategies 
at  Giga,  notes,  “When  you  look  closely 
at  vendors  who  claim  to  have  a  broad 
offering  and  even  have  the  products  that 
meet  each  criteria  of  e-commerce,  you 
find  that  many  of  those  pieces  are  sec¬ 
ond-  or  third-rate.” 

But  the  pressure  to  deploy  e-com- 
merce  initiatives  continues  to  increase, 
and  business  owners  are  being  forced 
to  make  tough  decisions.  “It  often 
comes  down  to  a  choice  between  a  ven¬ 
dor  that  does  a  little  bit  of  everything 
but  doesn’t  have  the  depth  versus  a  ven¬ 
dor  who  has  depth  in  one  area  but  is 


weak  in  several  others,”  says  Gene 
Alvarez,  an  analyst  with  Meta  Group 
based  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Mastering  Processes 

Though  no  two  company  offerings  are 
exactly  alike,  most  include  tools  for  creat¬ 
ing  a  Web  presence  equipped  for  secure 
payment  processing,  managing  the  supply 
chain  and  handling  digital  certificates,  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships,  shipping,  security  and 
support.  To  further  obscure  the  process, 
electronic  storefronts  must  integrate  with  a 
company’s  existing  back-end  and  legacy 
systems  as  well  as  corporate  data.  The  sys¬ 
tems  often  require  staff  training  and  off¬ 
site  hosting  as  well. 

But  this  winding  road  hasn’t  deterred 
many  vendors  from  trying.  The  end-to-end 
e-commerce  field  is  crowded  with  com¬ 
petitors,  including  some  of  the  most  well- 
known  names — Hewlett-Packard,  IBM, 
Microsoft,  Netscape,  Oracle  and  SAP — 
as  well  as  newcomers,  such  as  360Com- 
merce,  Ariba,  Breakaway  Solutions,  Broad- 
Vision,  Commerce  One,  Net  Sales,  Open 
Market  and  Vista.com. 

Because  vendors  have  respective 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  some  compa¬ 
nies  are  electing  to  work  with  more  than 
one  in  hopes  of  getting  the  best  overall 
solution.  Office-supply  giant  Staples,  for 
example,  combined  products  from  Ariba, 
Commerce  One,  IBM,  Metiom  and 
Oracle.  And,  Bartels  notes,  “using  more 
than  one  provider  may  mean  you  get 
more  services  that  allow  you  to  differen¬ 
tiate  yourself  and  more  options  that  might 
be  relevant  for  you.” 

But  the  majority  of  companies  go  with  a 
single  vendor  for  one  very  important  rea¬ 
son.  “Using  one  vendor  gives  you  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  knowing  who  you  can  hold  ac¬ 
countable  when  something  doesn’t  work 
the  way  it’s  planned,”  says  Bartels.  “The 
problem  with  patching  together  multiple 
solutions  from  multiple  vendors  is  there’s  a 
certain  amount  of  buck  passing  that 
occurs.  Given  that  these  applications  are 
hard  to  implement  and  that  things  do  go 


new , 

products 


Nose  for  Security 

It's  one  thing  to  say  that  your  sys¬ 
tems  are  secure,  but  it’s  another  to 
know  it  for  sure.  To  that  end,  Cyrano 
has  released  e-secure  2.1,  a  suite  of 
security  testing  tools  intended  to 
identify  potential  weak  points  inside 
e-commerce  systems  as  well  as  cor¬ 
porate  networks.  The  software  con¬ 
sists  of  a  console  that  controls  the 
testing  procedures  and  a  number  of 
modules— such  as  firewall,  database 
and  network— that  let  administra¬ 
tors  search  for  vulnerabilities.  Each 
module  includes  test  cases  that 
simulate  attacks  by  various  types  of 
intruders.  The  product  then  reports 
the  results  of  these  simulations  so 
that  administrators  can  make 
appropriate  changes.  The  product 
costs  $10,000.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  e-secure.cyrano.com. 

PDF  Powerhouse 

With  readers  for  nearly  every  plat¬ 
form  and  support  for  highly 
detailed  documents,  Adobe’s  PDF 
file  format  can  act  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  many  types  of  file  trans¬ 
fers.  To  aid  in  the  task,  ActivePDF 
has  unveiled  version  3.5  of  its 
suite  of  PDF  tools.  The  suite  cen¬ 
ters  on  ActivePDF  Server,  a 
Windows  NT  service  that  can  take 
output  from  nearly  any  Windows 
application  and  convert  it  to  PDF 
format.  The  server  is  available  in 
both  standard  and  Professional 
versions  (Professional  supports 
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We’ve  already  been  where  others  are  just  starting  to  go. 


Whether  your  business  is  global,  national,  regional  or  local, 

you  need  a  world-class  e-Commerce  solution. 

And  that’s  what  Infobank’s  been  providing  to  companies  like  yours  for  some  years  now.  We  bring  you 
the  single,  unified  e-Commerce  solution  for  buyer,  supplier  and  market  maker  alike.  It’s  powerful,  cost-effective, 
fast  to  install,  and  easy  to  maintain  -  proving  that  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  giant  company  to  get  world-class 
e-Commerce.  Call  or  visit  us  on  the  web.  Find  out  more  about  where  we’ve  been,  and  where  you’re  going. 


1-888-819-9349 


INFOBAISK 


www.infobankinc.com 


Denver  ■  New  York  ■  Los  Angeles  ■  Atlanta  ■  Chicago 
London  ■  Stockholm  ■  Amsterdam  ■  Johannesburg  ■  Sydney  ■  Singapore 


wrong,  having  one  person  to  yell  at  defi¬ 
nitely  has  value.” 

And  there  are  other  advantages, 
beyond  simply  having  one  company  to 
hold  accountable.  Speed  is  one  of  the 
biggest.  “When  time  to  market  is  the  sin¬ 
gle  most  important  criteria,  having  a  sin¬ 
gle  vendor  provide  all  the  key  elements  of 
your  solution — even  if  some  of  them  are 
subpar — is  the  best  route,”  says  Bartels. 
“You  can  always  go  back  later  and  refit  or 
replace  the  parts  that  aren’t  as  strong.” 

Matchmaking 

Before  you  can  implement,  however,  you 
need  to  decide  on  a  technology  direction 
and  a  vendor  (or  vendors).  And  choosing  a 


to  outsource  forever,  since  that  means 
depending  on  and  paying  someone  else. 
“Starting  with  a  hosted  solution  allows  a 
business  to  figure  out  what  kind  of  inter¬ 
est  there  is  for  its  website,”  says  Alvarez.  “I 
usually  recommend  outsourcing  for  no 
more  then  12  months  before  evaluating 
whether  or  not  to  bring  services  in-house 
or  scale  up  the  hosting  agreement.” 

Once  a  company  evaluates  what  type  of 
services  it  wants,  it  should  carefully  evalu¬ 
ate  which  vendor  is  best  suited  to  its  needs. 

“A  good  match  between  the  product 
offerings  of  the  vendor  and  the  needs  of 
the  customers  is  critical,”  says  Alvarez. 
“Also  important  is  vendor  viability.  If 
you  have  an  application  that  you  expect 


Since  many  companies  don’t  know 
exactly  what  they  are  getting  into 
when  they  launch  an  e-commerce 
initiative,  support  may  be  the  most 
important  factor  of  all. 


solution  provider  can  be  difficult.  But  there 
are  some  basic  rules  to  follow. 

Kneko  Burney,  director  of  e-business 
infrastructure  and  services  for  Scottsdale, 
Ariz. -based  Cahners  In-Stat  Group,  rec¬ 
ommends  a  company  start  by  evaluating 
what  it  wants  from  its  system.  “Do  you 
want  to  communicate  better  with  cus¬ 
tomers,  lower  the  cost  of  sales  or  both? 
Figuring  out  exactly  what  you  want  makes 
it  easier  to  find  the  provider  that  can  best 
meet  that  objective.” 

It’s  also  critical  to  decide  early  on 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  outsource 
hosting  services.  The  cost  of  the  IT  infra¬ 
structure  required  to  host  a  system  in- 
house  can  be  very  high.  For  companies 
not  well  versed  in  technology,  leaving  the 
technical  worries  to  someone  else  can  be 
extremely  valuable. 

However,  most  companies  won’t  want 


to  be  using  for  multiple  years,  it’s  criti¬ 
cal  to  know  that  that  vendor  is  still 
going  to  be  around.” 

The  experience  a  vendor  has  under¬ 
standing  other  businesses  and  building 
successful  Web  architectures  for  them  is 
also  important.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  for 
customer  references.  “There  are  vendors 
that  have  definite  industry  and  size  fo¬ 
cuses,”  says  Bartels.  “If  you  don’t  fit  that 
focus,  odds  are  you’re  not  going  to  get  the 
kind  of  product  and  the  kind  of  support 
that  you  need.” 

In  fact,  since  many  companies  don’t 
know  exactly  what  they  are  getting  into 
when  they  launch  an  e-commerce  initia¬ 
tive,  support  may  be  the  most  important 
factor  of  all.  “Even  though  we’re  mov¬ 
ing  more  and  more  to  packaged  applica¬ 
tions,  they  still  require  installation,  cus¬ 
tomization  and  integration,”  says  Bartels. 
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PDF  encryption  and  decryption). 
Other  suite  tools  include 
DocConverter  (converts  more  than 
280  document  types  to  PDF), 
WebGrabber  (converts  HTML  to 
PDF),  Spooler  (prints  PDF  files 
from  the  server)  and  more.  You 
can  buy  components  individually 
or  purchase  the  entire  suite  start¬ 
ing  at  $1,299.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.activepdf.com. 


Sign  in  Please 

Managing  website  security  can  be 
a  headache,  but  Oblix  hopes  that 
NetPoint  4.0  can  ease  some  of 
the  pain.  NetPoint  integrates  secu¬ 
rity  policy  enforcement  and  iden¬ 
tity  management  into  one  product. 
Using  NetPoint  allows  website 
visitors  access  to  multiple  secure 
servers  through  a  single  sign-on 
while  letting  administrators  easily 
modify  security  policies  and  audit 
usage.  The  tool  is  designed  to  be 
simple  enough  that  even  nontech¬ 
nical  users  can  be  assigned  spe¬ 
cific  administration  tasks  such  as 
adding  new  users  and  password 
management.  NetPoint  4.0  costs 
$50  per  seat.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.oblix.com  or  call 
408  861-6800. 
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The  business  magazines  say  good  web  hosting  people  are  hard  to  find.  They  say 
Internet  executives  are  scouring  the  entire  country  looking  for  them. 

So  where  are  all  the  good  people? 

Well,  a  lot  of  them  are  at  WorldCom. 

And  who  can  blame  them?  By  teaming  up  Digex  with  our  UUNET  arm,  we’re  able  to 
offer  our  clients  a  comprehensive  e-business  solution*  Not  just  one  of  the  most  reliable  IP 
networks  in  the  industry.  Not  just  data  centers  all  over  the  world.  But  the  far  more  critical, 
human  element:  an  all-star  team  of  web  hosting  experts  that  blue  chip  companies  trust 
with  their  mission-critical  applications. 

Which  should  leave  you  with  one  question.  If  we  have  the  cream  of  the  crop,  who  do  you 
want  hosting  your  website:  the  people  we  did  hire  or  the  people  we  didn’t? 

For  more  information,  visit  us  at  www.wcom.com/generationd. 


generation  d 


WORLDCOM. 


“Having  a  vendor  that  has  the  resources 
to  help  you  with  implementation  and 
support  is  critical.” 

Then  there’s  always  the  old  standby — 
custom  programming.  While  the  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  companies  offering  all-in-one 
solutions  has  overshadowed  companies 
that  offer  custom  e-commerce  program¬ 
ming,  it  remains  an  option.  “If  you  already 
have  a  website  or  back-end  infrastructure 
in  place,  you  may  be  better  off  just  using 
custom  programming  to  integrate  those 
things,”  says  Burney. 

Concentrate  on  the  Core 

Providing  a  vendor  can  truly  deliver  what 
it  promises,  all-in-one  e-commerce  solu¬ 
tions  can  get  companies  into  the  e-com¬ 
merce  game  quickly  and  easily  while 
allowing  them  to  continue  to  concentrate 
on  their  critical  business  practices. 

“E-commerce  was  an  area  where  we 
didn’t  have  a  lot  of  competency,”  says 
Mike  Prince,  CIO  of  Burlington,  N.J.- 
based  Burlington  Coat  Factory,  who  used 
a  solution  from  360Commerce.  “Out¬ 
sourcing  an  entire  solution  meant  we  didn’t 
have  to  divert  resources  from  other  proj¬ 
ects  to  build  this  at  a  time  when  there 
were  a  lot  of  other  initiatives  going  on.” 

As  for  Schamis  at  NAPAonline.com, 
going  with  an  all-in-one  solution  from 
IBM  eventually  helped  ease  his  anxieties 
about  e-commerce.  NAPAonline. corn’s 
website  went  live  in  approximately  eight 
months.  Since  that  time,  Schamis  says,  the 
company  has  expanded  its  market  share 
overall,  extended  the  NAPA  brand  online 
and  currently  dominates  the  online  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  industry. 

“By  outsourcing  our  e-commerce 
functions  we’ve  been  able  to  focus  more 
on  our  core  business  and  the  thing  that 
is  most  important — taking  care  of  our 
customers,”  he  says.  ■ 


J.  Brown,  a  California-based  freelance  writer  and 
editor,  has  been  writing  about  technology  and 
business  issues  for  the  past  eight  years.  You  can 
e-mail  her  at  justinebrown@quiknet.com. 


REVISIT 

e-mail 

E-Mail  Explosion 

Few  expected  electronic  messaging’s  meteoric  rise 


BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 

ANYONE  WHO  has  spent  time  on  the  tech¬ 
nology  watch  knows  how  often  “paradigm 
shifts”  and  “new  industrial  revolutions” 
are  announced — and  how  seldom  they 
actually  come  to  pass. 

In  August  1992,  CIO  ran  a  story  de¬ 
scribing  a  change  in  the  architectures  that 
supported  and  defined  e-mail.  The  article 
pointed  out  that  as  a  result,  opportunities 
might  arise  “to  enhance  a  variety  of  busi¬ 
ness  activities.”  This  mild  forecast  turned 
out  to  be  true  in  the  same  sense  that 
Noah’s  meteorologist  could  claim  points 
for  predicting  scattered  showers. 

Up  through  the  ’80s,  e-mail  was  not  a 
central  concern  of  CIOs.  For  all  but  the 
largest  or  most  technical  companies,  e-mail 
was  outsourced  to  dialup  message  switch¬ 
ing  services  such  as  CompuServe  or  MCI- 
Mail.  E-mail  services  were  expensive  (often 
20  cents  or  more  a  message),  dial-up  con¬ 
nections  measured  out  their  bandwidth  in 


teaspoons,  and  the  software  was  primitive 
and  inconvenient.  Sending  mail  between 
messaging  services  was  especially  burden¬ 
some,  often  requiring  the  faultless  entry  of 
huge  address  strings.  There  was  an  alterna¬ 
tive  called  the  Internet,  but  it  was  of  inter¬ 
est  mostly  to  Unix  junkies. 

The  point  of  the  article  was  that  all  these 
walls  were  coming  down  at  once.  Enter¬ 
prises  were  installing  local-area  networks, 
which  meant  they  could  take  their  internal 
e-mail  traffic  in-house  and  deliver  it  for 
free  over  their  own  (relatively)  high-band- 
width  Ethernet  networks.  New  standards 
such  as  Microsoft’s  object  linking  and 
embedding  (OLE)  made  it  possible  to 
attach  various  types  of  files  and  multimedia 
to  messages.  Companies  were  building 
gateways  that  handled  the  job  of  routing 
calls  among  messaging  services  and  even 
over  the  Internet  without  demanding  the 
sender  have  a  degree  in  computer  science. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  STEVE  DININNO 


Have  an  out-of-office  experience? 


It's  Time  to  Unchain  Corporate  America 

To  say  NO  to  inflexibility.  To  give  the  people  all  the  vital  information  they  need  -  in 
one,  easy-to-use  e-business  framework  -  whether  they  happen  to  be  using  a  PC,  Palm 

TM  .  TM 

or  WAP  enabled  phone.  That’s  why  Corechange  developed  Coreport  with  B2M 
(business-to-mobile)  technology.  It  enables  employees,  partners  and  customers  to  gain 
access  to  true  e-business  solutions  over  the  Internet  -  Anytime,  anywhere. 
888.892.2673  www.corechange.com 


co  recharge 

Mobilizing  Corporate  America  v~--^ 


Taken  together,  these  developments  “pro¬ 
mise  to  bring  electronic  mail  to  its  full 
potential  as  a  strategic  information-han¬ 
dling  resource,”  we  concluded  soberly. 

As  it  turned  out,  e-mail  emerged  like 
one  of  those  volcanoes  that  pop  up  in  the 
fields  and  surprise  Mexican  farmers:  One 
day  there’s  steam  curling  up  out  of  the 
corn  patch,  and  a  year  later  a  lava-drool¬ 
ing  mountain  is  raining  fire  on  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  That’s  e-mail.  According  to 
Framingham,  Mass-based  IDC,  a  sister 
company  to  C/O’ s  publisher,  CXO  Media, 
about  2  billion  business-related  e-mails 
were  sent  daily  in  1999,  which  is  approx¬ 
imately  10  times  the  number  sent  in  1995. 

This  explosive  growth  has  tended  to  re¬ 
shape  enterprise  information  architecture 
around  e-mail.  According  to  Palo  Alto, 


to  one  that  is  nearly  the  entire  job.  CIOs 
today  have  to  think  about  e-mail  viruses, 
spam,  privacy,  security,  retention  and  re¬ 
trieval  policies,  device  compatibility,  uni¬ 
fied  messaging  and  capacity  management. 
None  of  these  are  simple  problems.  Spam¬ 
mers  prove  endlessly  ingenious,  lawyers 
can  always  figure  out  a  new  complaint, 
and  even  the  best  capacity-management 
plan  will  fail  on  that  bright  day  when 
employees  decide  to  e-mail  100MB  movie 
trailers  back  and  forth. 

Perhaps  paradoxically,  as  the  cost  and 
complexity  of  dealing  with  e-mail  keeps 
rising,  many  companies  are  returning  to 
the  outsourcing  model — but  for  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  reasons.  Where  once  e-mail 
was  outsourced  because  it  was  too  periph¬ 
eral  to  worry  about,  today  the  application 


As  it  turned  out,  e-mail  emerged  like 
one  of  those  volcanoes  that  pop  up  in 
the  fields  and  surprise  Mexican  farmers. 


Calif.-based  e-business  consultancy  Cre¬ 
ative  Networks,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
data  references  made  by  employees  dur¬ 
ing  a  typical  workday  are  to  stored 
e-mails.  “Increasingly,  the  corporate  mem¬ 
ory  is  e-mail,”  says  Chris  Gray,  director 
of  product  management  of  OTG  Soft¬ 
ware,  a  company  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  that 
makes  industrial-strength  e-mail  manage¬ 
ment  tools.  The  medium  is  also  shaping  up 
into  a  core  tool  in  marketing,  customer 
service  and  technical  support.  Sometimes  it 
seems  unclear  whether  e-mail  is  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  networking  or  whether  networks 
are  just  an  implementation  of  e-mail.  “I 
suspect  e-mail  has  driven  LAN  sales 
almost  as  often  as  the  other  way  around,” 
observes  Ron  Haradian,  e-mail  guru  and 
director  of  technical  marketing  for 
Newark,  Calif.-based  ClickServices.com, 
a  wireless  communications  company. 

As  a  result,  e-mail  management  has 
moved  from  a  marginal  activity  for  CIOs 


is  so  complex  and  critical  that  many  com¬ 
panies  find  it  hard  to  attract  and  develop 
the  requisite  expertise.  They  are  turning 
instead  to  a  new  sector  in  the  information 
industry — e-mail  service  providers  such  as 
New  York  City’s  Mail.com. 

You  might  think  that  once  everyone  on 
the  globe  starts  spending  several  hours  a 
day  sending  e-mail  that  we  would  approach 
a  natural  limit,  but  computers  are  getting 
steadily  better  at  writing  messages  them¬ 
selves,  both  to  humans  and  each  other,  and 
that  population  is  truly  boundless.  Real¬ 
time  messaging — text  chat,  Internet  teleph¬ 
ony,  videoconferencing  and  collaborative 
editing — is  giving  the  medium  some  compe¬ 
tition,  but  store-and-forward  is  too  useful  to 
give  up  much  ground.  The  hard  truth  is  that 
there  is  no  relief  anywhere  in  sight,  short 
of  a  popular  insurrection.  ■ 


Add  to  the  e-mail  overload:  Send  us  your  war  sto¬ 
ries  at  et@cio.com. 


new ,  , 

products 


Spice  Up  Your  Site 

Saffron  Technology  has  launched 
SaffronOne,  its  Java-based  per¬ 
sonalization  and  knowledge-man¬ 
agement  tool.  Offered  for  cus¬ 
tomizing  Web  content  for  site  visi¬ 
tors  and  as  a  tool  for  internal  deci¬ 
sion-making  applications,  Saffron- 
One  combines  both  associative 
memory  (tracking  data  across 
many  users)  and  individualized 
techniques  to  help  ensure  that 
users  receive  the  information  that 
is  most  relevant  to  their  needs. 
Unlike  some  other  tools,  Saffron- 
One  does  not  require  that  a  com¬ 
pany  develop  rules  or  decision 
trees  before  implementation.  It  can 
also  take  advantage  of  current  cus¬ 
tomer  information.  A  development 
license  costs  $95,000.  Production 
licenses  begin  at  an  additional 
$255,000.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.saffrontech.com  or  call 
919  468-8201. 

Security  Update 

In  the  interest  of  electronic  safety, 
Equifax  Secure  has  released  an 
entire  suite  of  eBusinessID  Digital 
Certificates  designed  to  help 
ensure  private  communications. 
The  suite  includes  TradeSecure 
(for  communicating  with  trading 
partners),  EmployeeSecure  (for 
validating  clients  and  e-mail  mes¬ 
sages  from  employees), 
ConsumerSecure  (for  business-to- 
consumer  interactions)  and 
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introducing  Legato  NetWorker  6.0  Legato's  proven  data  protection  technology  is  used  within  90%  of  the  Global  1000. 
So  people  expect  Legato  NetWorker  6.0  to  raise  the  bar  even  higher  with  new  features  like  extended  NAS  and  SAN  support, 

enhanced  scalability,  performance  and  availability,  and  simplified  data  _ 

management  If  you  demand  the  best  solution  for  protecting  business- 
critical  data  within  your  enterprise,  you  want  NetWorker  6.0.  Take  a 
closer  look  —  go  to  legato.com/ad/Pnetworker  or  call  1-866-LEGAT06. 
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ETTER  BACKUP,  KILLER  FEA1U 


GOTTA  BE  LEGAT 


PREDICTIONS 

networking 


Going  Gigabit 


GIGABIT  ETHERNET  IS  GROWING  FAST,  and  10Gb  Ethernet  will  soon  follow, 


according  to  a  recent  report  by  Scottsdale,  Ariz. -based  Cahners  In-Stat.  According 
to  the  report,  “Gigabit  Ethernet  and  the  Power  of  Ten,”  gigabit  Ethernet  sales 
should  expand  from  just  under  $2  billion  in  1999  to  more  than  $20  billion  in  2004, 
with  10Gb  Ethernet  growing  from  $11  million  in  1999  to  more  than  $4  billion  in 
2004.  “If  you  don’t  have  some  gigabit  Ethernet  somewhere,  there’s  something 
wrong  with  that,”  says  report  author  and  Senior  Analyst  Lauri  Vickers. 

The  report  states  that  a  number  of  factors  will  drive  companies  to  implement  giga¬ 
bit  and  faster  network  technologies,  including  the 
bandwidth  requirements  of  customer  relationship 
management  tools,  voice  and  video  over  the 
LAN,  and  expanded  Internet  use.  Corporate 
use  of  storage  area  networks  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  networks  (MAN)  will  also  demand 
the  ever-faster  speeds  that  1Gb  and  10Gb 
Ethernet  can  provide. 


In  the  near  term,  the  bulk  of  that  speed  will  come  from  1Gb  Ethernet  across  cop¬ 
per,  which  allows  companies  to  continue  using  their  existing  Category  5  wiring  and 
is  backward  compatible  with  existing  standards.  The  10Gb  Ethernet  market  will  also 
grow,  but  more  slowly.  The  10Gb  Ethernet  will  require  fiber  connections,  meaning 
new  infrastructure.  As  a  result,  the  report  indicates  that  10Gb  Ethernet  will  first 
make  headway  (outside  of  specialized  LAN  applications  such  as  storage  networks) 
in  MANs  and  eventually  migrate  to  wide  area  networks  as  companies  decide  to  link 
existing  metropolitan  locations. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 


new  , 

products 


ServerSecure  (to  guarantee  that 
visitors  reach  a  secure  Web 
server).  Certificate  licenses  cost 
$55-$125  for  TradeSecure,  $4-$25 
for  EmployeeSecure,  $6-$21  for 
ConsumerSecure  and  $79  for 
Server  Secure.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.equifaxsecure.com 
or  call  877  857-7640. 

Watch  Your  Web 

Quicksand  Development  has 

added  several  new  enhancements 
to  its  @Watch  website  monitoring 
service.  The  @Watch  Webshepherd 
engine  simulates  a  browser  visit  to 
your  site  and  checks  performance, 
content,  site  down  time,  links  and 
hacker  activity.  The  service  now 
also  supports  sites  that  use  cookies, 
Macromedia  Flash  or  Shockwave 
content  and  password  protected 
pages.  Pricing  depends  on  how 
often  @Watch  checks  a  site  as  well 
as  the  various  features  tested. 

Basic  @Watch  Enterprise  monthly 
service  costs  a  $49.95  setup  fee 
plus  $186.95  a  month  for  hourly 
testing.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.atwatch.com  or  call 
513  455-5763. 
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NEW  WORLD 

NEW  EARTH  MOVERS 

NEW  SERVERS 

INTRODUCING  THE  SELF-MANAGING  zSeries  900,  THE  MOST  RELIABLE  SERVER  ON  EARTH. 


IBM  (©server  zSeries  900 
configurations  available  up  to  640-way, 
clustered  with  up  to  2TB  memory 
designed  for  99.999%  availability' 


integrated  cryptographic  coprocessors, 
yielding  up  to  64,000  SSL’s  per  second5 
automatic  system  resource  reallocation 
runs  z/OS,”  Linux'  and  S/390"  software 


workload-based  software  pricing4 
runs  Linux  virtual  servers  for  as  little 
as  $500/image!  For  full  information, 
go  to  ibm.com/eserver/z900 
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Micro-Factories  Built 
on  a  DNA  Foundation 


UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 
molecular  motors 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  do  with  a  pair  of 
motorized  tweezers  that  are  1,000  times 
smaller  than  the  head  of  a  pin?  Pluck  a 
flea’s  eyebrows,  perhaps? 

Actually,  there  aren’t  any  practical  appli¬ 
cations  for  motorized  tweezers  that  are  so 
small  they  can’t  even  be  observed  with  a 
microscope,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  the 
invention  is  useless.  “The  tweezers  were 
developed  to  prove  a  point,”  says  Bernard 
Yurke,  a  research  physicist  at  Lucent 
Technologies’  Bell  Labs  in  Murray  Hill,  N.J. 


The  point  Yurke  wanted  to  make  is  that 
molecular-size  motors  could  assemble 
complex  structures,  such  as  electronic  cir¬ 
cuits,  by  manipulating  individual  mole¬ 
cules  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Such  technol¬ 
ogy  may  someday  help  the  semiconduc¬ 
tor  industry — and  computer  users — by 
allowing  the  fabrication  of  chips  with  bil¬ 
lions,  rather  than  millions,  of  transistors.  A 
new  generation  of  molecularly  assembled 
chips  would  enable  the  development  of 
computers  that  are  much  faster  and 


smaller  than  today’s  systems. 

Yurke  was  inspired  to  create  a  DNA 
motor  when  he  considered  how  natural 
protein  motors  in  living  organisms  cause 
muscle  contractions.  “It  then  dawned  on 
me  that  DNA  could  be  a  good  material  to 
use  to  make  a  molecular  motor,”  he  says. 
Working  with  several  other  scientists  at 
Bell  Labs  and  Oxford  University,  Yurke 
took  a  double  helix  DNA  structure,  which 
usually  floats  with  its  arms  open,  and 
began  playing  with  it.  He  soon  discovered 
that  he  could  make  the  arms  open  and 
close  by  adding  or  subtracting  another 
DNA  strand,  forming  a  tiny  set  of  tweez¬ 
ers.  Since  the  DNA  structure  was  too  small 
to  inspect  visually,  the  researchers  attached 
a  pair  of  dye  molecules  to  the  ends  of  the 
strand  and  used  fluorescent  light  to  view 
their  motion. 

Andrew  Turberfield,  a  reader  in 
physics  at  Oxford  University  and  one  of 
the  project’s  researchers,  says  the  tweez¬ 
ers  themselves  aren’t  all  that  important. 
“What’s  significant  is  the  idea  that  we 
can  induce  motion  on  a  nanometer  scale 
and  create,  in  effect,  a  molecular  assem¬ 
bly  line,”  he  says.  He  also  notes  that 
researchers  are  already  building  on  the 
tweezer  discovery  by  attaching  DNA 
motors  to  electronically  conducting  mol¬ 
ecules  that  can  assemble  simple  molec¬ 
ular-scale  circuits. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  molecular 
motors  can  be  put  to  work  building  ultra- 
dense  computer  chips?  Yurke  isn’t  sure, 
but  he  admits  that  commercial  applica¬ 
tions  aren’t  exactly  around  the  corner. 
“Perhaps  in  10  years.  We’ll  have  to  see 
how  the  work  advances.  But  the  good 
news  is  that  we’ve  taken  the  first,  impor¬ 
tant  step,”  he  says.  -John  Edwards 


Yurke  was  inspired  to  create  a  DNA  motor  when  he 
considered  how  natural  protein  motors  in  living 
organisms  cause  muscle  contractions. 
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Image  on  screen  is  simulated. 

Brilliance  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Philips  Electronics  N.V. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  »s  a  trademark  of  Dow  Jones  LP. 
2000  Philips  Electronics  North  America  Division 


Now  everyone’s  office  can  get  an  upgrade  by  adding  a  Philips  Flat  Panel  Monitor. 
Desktops  have  more  room  thanks  to  the  compact  footprint  and  slim  profile.  A  bright, 
flicker-free  LCD  screen  delivers  a  picture-perfect  view  that  can  be  seen  up  to  160° 
top-to-bottom  and  left-to-right.  And  that  pretty  view  will  stay  that  way  for  a  long  time 
thanks  to  the  30,000  hour  backlight.  Plus,  these  monitors  are  VESA-compliant  for 
hassle-free  wall  mounting  and  built-in  stereo  speakers  on  select  models  will  make 
|  multimedia  applications  come  alive.  Philips  Flat  Panel  Monitors  don’t  come  with  a  job 
promotion.  But  they’ll  make  you  feel  like  you  got  one. 


PUNDITS 
Eric  Knorr 
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Deploy  a  content-management  system 
and  stay  as  far  away  from  the  melee 
as  possible. 


Content 

Management 

Crossfire 

Proper  tools  can  help  keep  the 
peace — if  you  provide  them 

WEBSITES  OFTEN  bear  an  unfortunate 
resemblance  to  the  Balkans — no  one 
likes  how  the  turf  has  been  divided,  and 
firefights  may  erupt  at  any  moment. 
Marketing  has  one  ax  to  grind,  engineer¬ 
ing  has  another,  and  that  self-styled  Web 
expert  with  a  “C”  title  has  yet  another. 

My  advice:  Deploy  a  content  manage¬ 
ment  system  (CMS)  and  stay  as  far  away 
from  the  melee  as  possible.  As  you  may 
know,  a  CMS  stores  content  in  a  database 
separately  from  the  templates  that  control 
its  appearance,  so  content  can  be  updated 
or  reused  in  various  contexts  without  any¬ 
one  touching  the  HTML.  The  practical 
result?  Self-service:  HR  can  post  its  own 
job  descriptions  rather  than  blame  IT 
when  the  CFO  asks  why  the  controller 
position  isn’t  on  the  site.  And  if  product 
information  isn’t  up  to  date — hey,  it’s  not 
IS’s  fault,  talk  to  marketing. 

The  range  of  CMS  solutions  is  bog¬ 
gling.  Big  sites  with  thousands  of  dy¬ 
namic  pages  may  need  an  industrial- 
strength  CMS  such  as  Broadvision  One- 
to-One  Publishing,  Interwoven  TeamSite 
or  Vignette  V/5,  each  of  which  costs  a 
couple  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
should  be  deployed  only  with  the  help  of 
a  system  integrator.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  modest,  brochure-like  sites,  you  (or 
a  contractor)  can  build  a  primitive  CMS 
with  browser-based  forms,  one  for  each 
template,  on  top  of  Microsoft  SiteServer 
or  even  Allaire’s  ColdFusion. 

Here  are  a  few  issues  to  ponder  when 


selecting  a  CMS: 

Workflow  and  scheduling.  Large  organ¬ 
izations  need  a  CMS  that  sends  automati¬ 
cally  triggered  e-mails  to  everyone  who 
needs  to  see  a  document  before  it  posts. 
A  CMS  should  also  let  back-end  users 
choose  the  posting  date  and  time  in 
advance — or  IS  staff  members  will  even¬ 
tually  end  up  posting  stuff  in  the  wee 
hours  of  the  night. 

Database  compatibility.  The  whole 
point  of  the  Web  is  to  leverage  your  exist¬ 
ing  data  and  use  it  to  sell  the  company 
along  with  its  products  or  services.  Don’t 
accept  any  solution  that  demands  you 
restructure  existing  databases  to  make  it 
easier  for  a  CMS  to  handle  the  data. 

Multilevel  security.  Generally,  one  per¬ 
son  per  department  should  have  the  clear¬ 
ance  to  post  content  to  a  staging  server.  In 
all  cases,  the  authority  to  actually  post 
content  to  the  live  site  should  rest  with  one 
or  two  people. 

Syndication  and  personalization.  To  dis¬ 


tribute  content  around  the  Web,  you’ll 
need  a  CMS  that  maps  content  objects  to 
XML  data  types.  And  if  your  site  will  de¬ 
liver  custom  pages  based  on  user  prefer¬ 
ences,  you’ll  need  a  CMS  that  breaks  doc¬ 
uments  down  to  a  granular  level  so  that 
only  relevant  material  gets  served. 

Offline  integration.  If  your  company 
produces  lots  of  print  material,  you  may 
be  a  candidate  for  a  system  that  integrates 
offline  and  online  publishing.  Both  Open- 
pages’  ContentWare  and  Worldweb. net’s 
Expressroom  I/O  hook  into  QuarkXPress 
so  that  master  documents  can  ensure  con¬ 
sistent  offline  and  online  content. 

Remember  that  no  content  area  of  a  site 
is  too  small  for  a  CMS  solution.  Reliability, 
availability  and  security  are  your  business. 
The  content  is  all  theirs — and  they’re  wel¬ 
come  to  it.  BE] 


Eric  Knorr  is  an  independent  content  consult¬ 
ant  who  frequently  works  with  TIRtech.com  in 
San  Francisco. 
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Let  Freedom  Ring 


UltiVerse.  Total  Messaging  Freedom  for  Today's  Mobile  Professionals. 

Use  your  choice  of  standard  web  phones  or  wireless  PDAs  to  access  your  email,  voice  mail,  fax,  schedule  and 
contact.  Real  time,  any  time,  anywhere,  for  one  low  cost.  Even  send  email  with  a  voice  attachment.  Your 
voice  does  it,  so  no  struggling  with  tiny  handset  keys.  Be  everywhere,  do  every  thing,  reach  everybody. 
With  FreeVerse'M  the  mobile  world  is  finally  free. 


Call  us  toll-free  at  1-866-264-4010  and  ask  for  our  white  paper.  Send  an 
email  to  surprise@ultiverse.com  and  you  won  t  believe  what  will  happen! 

UltiVerse  Technologies,  Inc  330  Bear  Hill  Road,  Suite  210,  Waltham,  MA  02451 
Fax:  781.529.1101  •  E-mail:  info@ultiverse.com  •  Web:  www.ultiverse.com  UltiVerse 


Guess  Who’s  Coming  to  Dinner?  So  you’re  throwing  a 


business  dinner  party,  but  you  don’t  have  a  clue  how  to  do  it.  Here  are  some  tips  from  masters. 

BY  JEFFREY  L.  SEGLIN 


IF  YOU  WERE  Letitia  Baldrige,  who  was  Jacqueline  Kennedy’s 
chief  of  staff  in  the  White  House  and  whose  etiquette  books 
have  sold  more  than  two  million  copies,  throwing  a  success¬ 
ful  dinner  party  for  your  colleagues  would  be  second  nature. 

But  then  you’re  not  Letitia  Baldrige,  are  you?  Relax.  If 
you’re  a  nervous  wreck,  says  Baldrige,  “that  immediately 
transmits  itself  in  waves  throughout  the  room.  And  every¬ 
body  is  all  nervous  and  upset  along  with  you.” 


Baldrige’s  advice  for  setting  a  relaxed  atmosphere  is  to  be 
prepared.  “If  you  know  that  the  food  you’re  serving  is  right, 
and  you  keep  to  the  right  schedule  and  don’t  have  everybody 
drink  too  long  and  all  be  drunk  when  they  go  into  dinner, 
then  you  can  be  self-confident  and  sail  along,”  she  says. 

For  smooth  sailing,  consider  the  following  advice: 

1.  Have  a  goal.  It  may  be  to  welcome  a  new  partner  to  your 
business  or  to  celebrate  a  particular  success  in  the  company. 
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Introducing  CAP! 

(Collaborative  Analytical  Processing) 


Today's  data  warehouse  solutions  provide  corporations  with  nearly 
infinite  data  storage  capacity.  To  get  the  most  from  them,  you  need 
sophisticated  yet  simple  tools  that  let  anyone  in  your  organization 
access  and  analyze  the  critical  information  -  and  share  the  results 
with  others.  You  need  Collaborative  Analytical  Processing.  And  the 
only  way  to  get  CAP  is  with  MIS  DecisionWare,  the  suite  of  planning, 
reporting,  consolidation  and  analysis  tools  that  communicate  with 
all  leading  data  warehouse  architectures. 

Our  business  analysis  tool  MIS  DeltaMiner,  for  instance,  merges 
traditional  evaluation  techniques  with  intuitive  processes.  Its 
active  search  agent  instinctively  locates  valuable  information, 
and  automatically  performs  complex  analytical  tasks  -  whether 
or  not  the  user  has  any  IT  experience. 


As  more  than  15,000  decisionmakers  in  many  of  the  world's 
largest  companies  have  already  discovered,  MIS  DecisionWare 
provides  all  the  speed  and  flexibility  you  need  to  be  top  dog  in 
a  competitive  world. 

For  a  free  demo  CD, 

see  us  at:  WWW. ITI isag .COITI 

or  call  us  at:  800-647-3177. 

To  find  out  about  partnering  with  us,  visit  us  at 
www.misag.com/partners. 

^4  ISdecisionwa  r  e 


MIS  AG  (Inc.)  •  150  John  F.  Kennedy  Parkway  •  Short  Hills  •  NJ  07078  •  Phone:  800-647-3177  •  info@misag.com 


lifescience 


Rut  have  one.  “Having  a  goal  makes  it 
worth  the  money  and  keeps  you  centered,” 
says  Baldrige. 

2.  Send  invitations  well  in  advance.  “If  you 

care  about  who’s  going  to  come  to  your  din¬ 
ner,  send  invitations  out  way  ahead,  like  two 
months,”  says  Baldrige.  It’s  your  dinner  at 
your  house,  so  send  the  invitations  to  the 
home  addresses  of  your  guests. 

3.  Hire  a  caterer.  “Do  not  do  this  on  your 
own,”  says  Nancy  K.  Austin,  coauthor  with 
Thomas  J.  Peters  of  A  Passion  for  Excellence 
(Random  House  Value  Publishing,  1997), 
the  sequel  to  In  Search  of  Excellence  (Mc¬ 


Millan  Library  Reference,  1997),  and  a  pro¬ 
fessional  speaker  based  in  Capitola,  Calif., 
who  has  attended  hundreds  of  business  din¬ 
ners.  “It’s  a  business  investment  and  a  good 
one.  As  host,  a  catered  meal  lets  you  circu¬ 
late,  meet  people  and  put  them  at  ease.  You 
[or  your  spouse  or  partner]  should  never  be 
slaving  away  in  the  kitchen.” 

4.  Stack  the  guest  list.  Invite  people  who 
you  know  are  peppy  and  funny,  and  tell 
them  you  expect  them  to  keep  conversation 
flowing.  “They’ll  be  flattered,”  says  Baldrige. 
If  you  plan  to  host  only  colleagues  from 


your  company,  find  people  who  fit  the  bill 
from  those  ranks.  But  dinners  are  a  won¬ 
derful  way  to  get  people  talking  and  ideas 
brewing,  so  it’s  never  a  bad  idea  to  invite 
charming  friends  from  all  quarters. 

5.  Control  the  flow  of  alcohol.  Austin  rec¬ 
ommends  limiting  the  cocktail  hour  to  a 
half-hour,  serving  appetizers  with  the  drinks, 
having  one  red  and  one  white  wine  at  din¬ 
ner  and  skipping  the  after-dinner  drinks. 

6.  Don’t  seat  couples  together.  There’s 
established  protocol  for  seating  at  dinner 
parties,  but  the  chief  advice  from  the  experts 
is  to  have  the  host  and  hostess  sit  at  oppo¬ 


site  ends  of  the  table  and  then  alternate  seat¬ 
ing  men  and  women  around  the  table,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  not  to  seat  couples  together.  “It’s 
absolutely  necessary,”  says  Baldrige.  “It 
really  shows  enormous  lack  of  self-confi¬ 
dence  if  husbands  have  to  sit  next  to  wives. 
How  boring.”  If  there’s  a  male  guest  of 
honor,  he  should  sit  to  the  hostess’s  right, 
and  his  spouse  sits  to  the  host’s  right.  In  the 
case  of  a  female  guest  of  honor,  the  reverse 
applies.  Beyond  that,  seating  is  your  pur¬ 
view,  and  shame  on  any  guests  who  move 
the  place  cards,  says  Baldrige. 


7.  Be  prepared  for  surprises.  The  most 
common  surprise,  says  Austin,  is  someone 
who  tags  along  with  an  invitee  or  just  hap¬ 
pens  to  show  up.  In  cases  like  these,  she  says, 
“you  should  greet  that  person  as  if  she’s 
exactly  who  you’ve  had  in  mind  to  make 
the  evening  perfect.” 

8.  Don’t  cry  over  uninvited  guests.  You 

don’t  need  to  invite  the  boss  to  every  busi¬ 
ness  dinner.  Clearly,  there  will  be  times  when 
it’s  simply  inappropriate  unless  you’re  close 
personal  friends.  And  don’t  fret  if  you’ve  for¬ 
gotten  someone  you  should  have  invited. 
“You  always  will  forget  someone,”  says 
Baldrige.  “And  you’ll  feel  terrible 
about  it.  But  you  can  always  pick 
them  up  the  next  time.  That  will 
goad  you  into  arranging  another 
dinner.” 

9.  Don’t  wait  for  latecomers.  It’s 
bad  manners  to  arrive  late  and 
throw  the  whole  timing  off  for  a 
dinner  party.  “As  host  you  should 
go  ahead  with  your  original  tim¬ 
ing,  and  if  they’re  late  and  have  to 
walk  into  the  dining  room  when 
everybody’s  in  the  middle  of  their 
dinner,  so  what?”  says  Baldrige. 
“They  might  learn  a  lesson.” 

You’ll  know  if  your  dinner 
party  is  going  badly,  says  Baldrige, 
because  you’ll  be  able  to  feel  it.  “If 
it’s  a  drag,  there’s  going  to  be  a 
tremendous  silence  in  the  room,” 
she  says.  “Everyone  is  being  too 
polite  and  too  quiet,  and  then 
you’ve  got  to  worry  that  your 
party  is  a  real  flop.” 

On  the  other  hand,  she  says,  “when  peo¬ 
ple  are  talking  up,  there’s  a  certain  excite¬ 
ment  to  the  party.  There  is  a  glow  to  people’s 
eyes.  You  can  just  tell  that  people  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  time  by  looking  at  them  and 
listening  to  them.” 


Jeffrey  L.  Seglin  is  the  author  of  The  Good,  the  Bad, 
and  Your  Business:  Choosing  Right  When  Ethical 
Dilemmas  Pull  You  Apart  (John  Wiley  &  Sons,  2000). 
He  teaches  at  Emerson  College  in  Boston  and  can  be 
reached  at  jseglin@post.harvard.edu. 
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StoraceTek 

www.storagetek.com 


We’re  no  one-trick  pony.  And  after  all  these  years,  the  one  thing  we’ve  learned  is  that 


to  do  storage  right,  you  need  the  perfect  combination  of  tape,  disk  and  open  SAN. 


saving 

you 


lifescience 


Offsite  but  Not  Unseen 


It’s  not  the  office,  but  it’s  not  vacation:  How  to  dress 
for  conference  casual  by  tina  sutton 


Resort-bound  women  can 
trade  in  their  heels  for 
festive  flats,  like  these  in 
calf  leather  from  Ann  Taylor 
(above).  Men,  drop  the 
socks  and  slide  into  a  cushy 
driver  moc  from  J.P.  Tods. 


THE  OFFSITE  CONFERENCE,  often  at  a  resort, 
is  both  a  perk  and  an  educational  tool.  It’s  sort  of 
the  business  equivalent  of  Mickey  Rooney’s  old 
film  line,  “Hey,  kids,  let’s  put  on  a  show!” 

In  years  past,  a  luxurious  casual  setting  with 
relaxed  dress  codes  was  thought  to  encourage  a 
freer  exchange  of  ideas  by  getting  employees  away 
from  staid,  stuffy  offices.  After  all,  there’s  nothing 
like  an  early  round  of  golf  or  a  lunch  break  by  the 
pool  to  get  those  creative  juices  flowing.  But  now 
that  informal  office  clothing  is  the  norm,  many 
executives  are  actually  dressing  up  a  bit  for  get¬ 
away  get-togethers. 

The  key  words  here  are  “a  bit.”  No  one  wants 
to  wear  a  pinstripe  suit  under  the  swaying  palms, 
but  stylish  resort  clothing  that  wouldn’t  fly  at  the 
office  can  be  a  nice  diversion.  And  the  fashion 
industry  is  only  too  happy  to  comply,  with  this 
year’s  spring  and  resort  wear  right  out  of 
Lifestyles  of  the  Rich  and  Famous. 

For  men  the  color  palette  is  soft,  com¬ 
bining  knit  tops  or  shirts  in  Palm  Beach 
pastels — icy  blue,  yellow,  lavender  and  pink — 
with  neutral  tones  in  trousers,  particularly  pale 
gray  as  an  alternative  to  khaki.  For  women,  the 
palette  includes  pastels,  shades  of  violet,  red  and 
blue,  and  spectator  classics  of  black,  navy  or  brown 
with  white. 

Elegant,  lightweight  fabrics  such  as  linen/silk 
blends  and  tropical-weight  wools  combine  com¬ 
fort  and  good  looks.  Because  natural  fibers  breathe, 
unlined  lightweight  wools  are  actually  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  warm  weather  than  heavier  cottons 
or  synthetic  microfibers.  That’s  why  you’ll  also  see 
the  lightest  weight  cashmere  blended  with  silk  and 
linen  in  fine-gauge  knit  tops  for  both  sexes  this 
spring.  Silk  is  another  surprising  warm-weather 
favorite,  continuing  in  boldly  printed  short-sleeve 
shirts  for  men  and  in  solid  or  patterned  blouses 
for  women. 

For  air-conditioned  meeting  rooms  with  tem¬ 


peratures  that  can  rival  the  Antarctic,  men  should 
consider  bringing  at  least  one  jacket  that  can  also 
be  worn  over  a  matching  shirt  or  polo  for  an 
evening  cocktail  party.  Navy  blazers  in  silk  or  trop¬ 
ical  wool  are  the  overwhelming  favorite  this  sea¬ 
son,  with  gold  buttons  back  in  a  big  way.  Women 
also  need  an  extra  layer  for  those  sub-zero  meet¬ 
ing  rooms.  Consider  a  versatile  shirt/jacket  or  fem¬ 
inine  cardigan. 

Men’s  warm-weather  footwear  is  easy.  Leave  the 
socks  behind  and  invest  in  a  driver  moc  from  J.P. 
Tods  or  a  textured  classic  boat  shoe,  with  red  being 
the  hot  color.  For  women,  footwear  is  a  bit  more 
difficult.  Today’s  fashionably  sky-high-heeled  san¬ 
dals  look  a  bit  incongruous  at  a  business  confer¬ 
ence,  except  in  the  evening.  Flat  or  midheel  styles  in 
a  trendy  color  are  a  better  bet. 

Women  can  also  take  advantage  of  the  chic 
resort  styles  that  typically  look  out  of  place  at  the 
office,  such  as  sleeveless  short  shift  dresses,  long 
print  silk  skirts  and  short  tops  with  cropped  pants 
or  capris.  Last,  if  status  accessories  are  a  hobby 
of  yours,  the  new  Prada  “bowling  bag”  travel 
totes  are  the  hottest  sellers  for  short  trips  or  as  a 
substitute  briefcase.  While  they  come  in  all-over 
leather  or  microfibers,  the  trendsetters’  favorite  is 
the  classic  tan  canvas  with  red  pebble  leather  trim. 


Tina  Sutton  is  head  of  Fashion  Services,  a  Boston-based  mar¬ 
keting  company  specializing  in  fashion  and  lifestyle  trends. 
She  can  be  reached  at  fashserv@aol.com. 
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Richard  M. 


Microsoft 


Call  CORIO  at  877.267.4627 
or  visit  www.corio.com 


COMMERCE 
ONE.y 


Zentropy  Partners  needed  business  critical 
applications  rapidly.  They  chose  Corio. 
Corio  hosts  leading  applications  through 
a  world  class  infrastructure  for  a  monthly 
fee.  Corio’s  Intelligent  Enterprise  spans 
the  application  spectrum  from  customer 
relationship  management,  to  enterprise 
resource  planning,  to  eBusiness.  Corio’s 
world  class  delivery  systems  offer  state 
of  the  art  technologies,  rapid  time  to 
benefit  and  maximum  value. 

So,  if  you  choose  the  ASP  model,  choose 
the  model  ASP— Corio,  of  course. 


Attend  a 
FREE  Web  Seminar! 


# Sun 

microsystems 
We’re  the  dot  rn.com 


What  does  “ASP”  mean  to  me? 

Corio,  of  course. 


MOAI 


Desert  Chic 


for  Creative  Photography  (621- 
7968)  and  the  Flandrau  Science 
Center  and  Planetarium  (621- 
4515),  which  is  astro-geek 
heaven.  Both  are  on  the 
University  of  Arizona  campus. 
The  Tucson  Museum  of  Art  and 
Historic  Block  (624-2333) 
incorporates  parts  of  the  town’s 
original  adobe  walls.  Its  elabo¬ 
rate  folk  art  nacimiento  (nativ¬ 
ity  scene)  is  a  holiday  treat. 

family  fun  The  Arizona- 
Sonora  Desert  Museum  (883- 
1380)  is  an  eclectic  zoo,  with 


Tucson  is  an  artful  blend  of  old  West  and  new  West 


BY  EDIE  JAROLIM 


Standing  on  the  outskirts  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  you’d  almost  expect  to  see  Clint 
Eastwood  riding  into  town.  All  around  you  is  classic  spaghetti  western 
scenery — a  high  desert  valley  and  mountain  ranges  punctuated  with  tower¬ 
ing  saguaros.  Tucson’s  topography  sets  the  scene  for  traditional  pastimes 
like  horseback  riding  and  trendy  pleasures  like  getting  a  massage  with  hot 
rocks.  The  city  is  as  laid-back  as  it  is  urban  chic.  (All  area  codes  are  520.) 


airport  Tucson  International 
Airport  (573-8000),  the  only 
game  in  town,  is  small  and 
easily  navigable.  Unless  you 
intend  to  hole  up  in  your  resort, 
skip  the  cabs  and  shuttles  and 
reserve  wheels  there.  All  the 
major  agencies  are  there,  and 
you’ll  just  be  postponing  the 
inevitable  if  you  wait. 

hotels  The  centrally  located 
Arizona  Inn  (325-1541,  800 
933-1093;  between  $130  and 
$159  per  night)  blends  1930s 
charm  with  contemporary 
amenities.  The  all-suites  Wind¬ 
mill  Inn  (577-0007,  800  547- 
4747;  $99  per  night)  is  surpris¬ 


ingly  reasonable  considering  its 
ritzy  shopping  village  location. 
Among  myriad  recreational 
distractions  at  the  Sheraton  El 
Conquistador  Resort  (544-5000, 
800  325-7832;  between  $209 
and  $299  per  night)  are  45 
holes  of  golf  and  31  tennis 
courts.  Chill  out  between 
meetings  at  Miraval,  voted  the 
world’s  top  destination  spa  by 
Conde  Nast  Traveler's  readers 
(800  232-3969  or  825-4000; 
between  $395  and  $520  per 
night,  per  person,  double  occu¬ 
pancy,  including  all  meals, 
classes  and  some  spa  treatments). 

restaurants  Mexico’s 

influence  rules  the  city’s  cuisine. 
Janos  Wilder,  winner  of  the 
2000  James  Beard  Award  for 
Best  Southwest  Chef,  performs 
his  blue-corn  magic  at  the 
upscale  Janos  and  the  more 
casual  J  Bar  next  door  (615- 
6100).  Colorful,  creative  Cafe 
Poca  Cosa  (622-6400)  roams 
the  south-of-the-border  culinary 
map.  For  authentic  local  fare, 
try  one  of  the  friendly,  low-key 
joints  along  South  Fourth 


cio-friendly 

bars/clubs  Hotel  lounges 

dominate  the  after-dark  scene. 
Try  the  retro-chic  piano  bar  at 
the  Arizona  Inn  (325-1541)  and 
Loews  Ventana  Canyon  Resort’s 
Flying  V  Bar  and  Grill  (299- 
2020),  where  you  can  sip  a 
margarita  while  watching  the 
sun  set  over  the  1 8th  hole. 
Cushing  Street  Bar  and  Grill 
(622-7984),  near  the  Tucson 
Convention  Center,  features  an 
ornate  19th  century  bar. 
Nearby,  the  hip  Arizona-deco 
Barrio  (629-0191)  mixes  a 
mean  martini.  Squeeze  into 
tight  jeans  for  Maverick  King  of 
Clubs  (748-0456),  a  down- 
home  country-and-western  club 
with  live  boot  scootin’  music. 


museums  Check  out  the 

Ansel  Adams-conceived  Center 


Avenue  between  22nd  and 
34th  streets.  Anthony's  in 
the  Catalinas  (299-1771) 
serves  fine  continental 
cuisine  and  has  a  stellar 
wine  cellar  and  fantastic 
views  of  the  foothills. 
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don’t  miss 

Whether  you  stay  on  the  east  or  west  side,  you’ll  be  near  Saguaro  National 
Park  (Western  District  733-5158,  Eastern  District  733-5153),  which  sand¬ 
wiches  the  city  with  acres  of  surreal,  multiarmed  cacti.  The  Spanish- 
Moorish-style  Mission  San  Xavier  del  Bac  (294-2624)  was  dubbed  "The 
Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Southwest"  by  a  restorer  who  worked  on  the  original 
in  Rome.  The  Raven  Golf  Club  at  Sabino  Springs  (749-3636)  is  a  dramatic 
desert  course  designed  by  Robert  Trent  Jones  Jr. 


brunch,  but  arrive  before 
10  a.m.  if  you  don’t  want  to 
wait  for  a  table.  The  Lost 
Barrio,  the  shopping  row  on 
South  Park  Avenue  between 
12th  and  13th  streets,  has  the 
best  prices  on  stylish  Mexican 
home  decor  imports  north  of 
Nogales.  Off  the  beaten  path 
in  Saguaro  National  Park  West, 
Signal  Hill  is  full  of  ancient 
petroglyphs  (a.k.a.  rock  art). 


weather  Average  daytime 
temperature:  64.3  F  Average 
nighttime  temperature:  39.8  F 
Average  precipitation:  1.07 
inches 


rent  or  buy?  Short  a  few 

hundred  reports?  Kinko’s  (690- 
9585)  has  four  locations  open 
24/7.  Sparkle  Cleaners  (624- 
2369)  has  14  stores  with  same- 


day  (except  Sunday)  service. 

Rent-A-Computer  (292-6771  or 
888  310-7889)  will  deliver. 


other  resources  Tucson 

Medical  Center  (327-5461)  and 
University  Medical  Center  (694- 
0111)  are  two  centrally  located 
hospitals.  Osco  (888  443-5701) 
and  Walgreens  (800  925-4733) 
have  24-hour  pharmacies. 
Contact  the  Metropolitan  Tucson 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau 
(624-1817,  800  638-8350  or 
www. visittucson.org) . 


calendar  CIO’s  Enterprise 
Value  Retreat  2001  (800  355- 
0246)  is  in  town  from  Jan.  28 
through  Jan.  31.  Check  Tucson 
Weekly  (free  on  Thursday)  and 
the  Friday  Caliente  section  of 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  for 
other  event  listings. 


everything  from  Gila  monsters 
to  prairie  dogs.  Kids  love  the 
fake  shoot  ’em  ups  at  Old 
Tucson  Studios  (883-0100), 
once  popular  as  a  western  film 
set.  Nearly  all  the  large  resorts 
are  family  friendly,  but  Westin 
La  Paloma  (742-6000,  888  625- 


5144;  $229-$319)  has  an 
extensive  kids  program  and  one 
of  Arizona’s  best  water  slides. 

insider’s  guide  Tohono 

Chul  Park  (575-8468)  is  a 
serene  desert  preserve  with  an 
art  gallery,  plant  nursery  and 
two  great  gift  shops.  The 
tearoom  is  a  favorite  spot  for 


Mission  San  Xavier  del  Bac 


CIO’S  CORNER: 

“For  entertaining,  we  often  go  to  McMahon’s  [327-7463],”  says  Wyllstyne 
Hill,  director  of  information  technology  at  Raytheon  Missile  Systems,  Southern 
Arizona’s  largest  private  employer.  "They’ve  got  the  best  prime  rib  in  town, 
and  they’re  very  accommodating  about  group  size,  large  or  small."  Her  guests 
also  like  El  Charro  Cafe  (573-8225)  for  its  “historic  downtown  building,  its 
excellent  Mexican  food  and  its  great  margaritas."  Hill  says  golfers  who  come 
to  town  are  pleased  with  Starr  Pass  (670-0300,  800  503-2898).  "It's  not 
impossible  for  them  to  get  tee  times,"  she  says. 
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Got  Cows? 

This  rodeo-riding  former  CIO  traded  in 
the  suit  for  a  set  of  chaps  and  a  rope 

BY  STEWART  DECK 

WHEN  JOHN  PHIPPEN  talks 
about  the  speed  and  thrill  of  the 
rodeo,  his  voice  rises  and  his 
words  race.  “You  let  the  cow 
escape  and  when  it  sees  that  it 
has  an  opening,  it  bolts,  going 
Mach  10,”  he  says.  “Then  I  take 
off  after  it  with  my  horse  going  at 
top  speed,  staying  with  the  cow 
and  keeping  it  along  the  fence 
until  I  pass  the  marker.  Believe 
me,  I’m  really  hauling  ass.” 

He  pauses  for  a  breath  and 
continues:  “Once  the  horse’s 
head  is  past  the  cow,  the  cow 
usually  stops  and  goes  in  the 
other  direction,  which  is  what 
you  want.  Sometimes  it  won’t 
turn  back,  and  you  have  to  turn 
your  horse  into  the  path  of  the 
running  cow  to  slow  it  down 
and  turn  it — but  sometimes  the 
cow  doesn’t  even  stop.  I’ve  seen 
cows  run  right  through  a  horse, 
jump  over  a  horse,  or  jump  over 
a  horse  and  knock  the  rider  out 
of  the  saddle.  It’s  dangerous.” 

After  10  years  as  El  Segundo, 

Calif.-based  Mattel’s  CIO,  Phip- 
pen  decided  early  this  year  to 


take  some  time  off  to 
“just  enjoy  things  and 
have  some  fun.”  His 
idea  of  fun  includes  a  lot 
of  riding  and  roping. 

In  the  summers  when 
he  was  a  kid,  Phippen 
would  go  to  his  aunt’s 
ranch  near  Spokane, 

Wash.,  and  do  a  lot  of 
trail  riding.  His  interest 
in  horses  was  reawak¬ 
ened  about  seven  years 
ago  when  his  high- 
school-aged  daughter  began  to 
take  riding  lessons.  He  started 
riding  again  in  the  hills  near  his 
home  about  30  miles  south  of 
Los  Angeles.  Although  he  found 
it  peaceful  and  relaxing,  he  had  a 
hankering  for  a  bigger  challenge. 

A  friend  encouraged  him  to 
try  working  cattle.  This  involved 
maneuvering  himself  while  on 
horseback  to  get  a  cow  going  in 
the  right  direction.  “The  first 
time  I  worked  a  cow,  the  horse 
threw  me  off,”  Phippen  recalls. 
“I  thought,  ‘Hey,  that  was  differ¬ 
ent!’  I  tried  again,  was  thrown 
again,  and  said  ‘This  is  harder 
than  I  thought — cool!”’  After 
many  unscheduled  landings,  he 
learned  to  stay  on  and  has  since 
entered  team  cow  penning  and 
cow  roping  contests.  Roping 
requires  a  well-trained  horse 
so  Phippen  searched  carefully 
before  finding  an  experienced 


steed,  a  16-year-old  movie  star. 
Hollywood,  Phippen’s  bay  horse, 
was  a  training  horse  for  Billy 
Crystal  in  City  Slickers  and  Paul 
Hogan  in  Crocodile  Dundee. 

Phippen  and  Hollywood  have 
recently  been  competing  in 
“working  cow  horse”  contests, 
sponsored  by  the  American 
Quarter  Horse  Association 
(AQHA).  These  soon-to-be 
Olympic  events  pit  rider  and 
horse  against  a  cow,  a  clock  and 
an  open  arena  in  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  equine  athleticism  and 
riding  skill.  The  rider  must  make 
the  horse  skid  to  a  stop  from  a 
blazing  gallop,  pivot  and  spin  on 
its  heels.  “Then  comes  the  fun 
part,  the  cow  part,”  Phippen 
says.  A  cow  is  let  loose  in  the 
arena,  and  the  rider  and  horse 
control  the  cow  by  running  it  in 
one  direction,  turning  it,  running 
it  back  and  in  a  tight  circle. 


“It’s  challenging  and  difficult 
because  the  horse  knows  what 
to  do,  and  my  job  is  to  give  it 
the  right  cues  and  then  let  him 
work,”  Phippen  says.  “He’s 
doing  these  maneuvers  at  top 
speed  and  it’s  difficult  to  sit  nice 
and  still  in  the  saddle  while  it’s 
all  happening.” 

Phippen  says  he  isn’t  sure 
when  he  might  return  to  the  cor¬ 
porate  arena,  but  it  probably 
won’t  be  soon.  “Right  now,  I’m 
enjoying  riding  and  trying  to 
earn  enough  [competition]  points 
to  attend  the  [AQHA]  champi¬ 
onships  next  November  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,”  he  says.  Until  then, 
he’ll  keep  riding  hard,  riding  fast, 
hanging  on  and  having  fun.  BE] 


Stewart  Deck  has  a  hard  enough  time 
staying  astride  his  swiveling  office 
chair.  Tell  him  your  stories,  rodeo  or 
otherwise,  at  sdeck@cio.com. 
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The  pressure  to  launch  is  immeasurable. 


WebLoad 

Resource  Manager® 


WebLoad  Resource  Manager-  can  help. 
You  can  test  and  analyze  your  site 
throughout  the  development  process. 
Allowing  teams  to  communicate  faster. 
Collaborate  smarter.  And  correct 
problems  sooner.  So  you  can  deliver  your 
site  on  time,  on  spec,  and  on  budget. 
Because  getting  it  out  and  getting  it 
right  shouldn't  be  mutually  exclusive. 
Intrigued?  Call  888-RadView.  Or  for  a 
free  evaluation,  visit  www.radview.com. 
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Difference  Engine 

The  Social  Impact  of  Technology 


The  Evils 
of  E-Mail 

Just  because  the  medium  itself  breeds 
brashness  doesn’t  mean  we  can’t  civilize  it 

BY  ALEC  APPELBAUM 

E-MAIL  HAS  BECOME  many  people’s  default  form  of  contact,  and  why 
not?  It’s  fast,  simple,  cheap  and  independent  of  time  zones  and 
geography.  E-mail  also  makes  communication  purely  demo¬ 
cratic;  its  impersonal  white  screen  and  black  letters  often  strip 
a  person’s  status  from  her  words.  As  the  cartoon  caption  goes, 
“On  the  Internet,  no  one  knows  you’re  a  dog.”  But  this  free¬ 
dom  often  makes  it  hard  to  communicate  usefully.  People  can 
usually  figure  out  what  you  do  from  your  e-mail,  but  they 
can’t  always  determine  what  kind  of  person  you  are.  If  you 
will  forgive  another  dog  analogy,  nobody  knows  whether 
you’re  a  poodle  who’s  just  been  fed  or  a  Doberman  with  an 
empty  dinner  dish.  And  that  makes  e-mail  a  dangerously  blind 


medium.  My  e-mail  inbox  at  SmartMoney.com,  where  until 
recently  I  reported  on  tech  stocks,  received  more  unenlighten¬ 
ing  noise  than  I’ve  heard  on  the  streets  of  Manhattan.  And  I 
don’t  mean  spam:  I  mean  bile. 

Many  of  my  most  outspoken  readers  traded  stocks  online, 
making  consequential  decisions  without  any  human  contact. 
Good  thing,  because  their  good  manners  disappeared  when  they 
communicated  in  virtual  form.  “Grow  up  and  stop  preaching 
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www.ivita.com 

1-800-820-0028 

solutions@ivita.com 


i\Avv 


generated  $720,000  in  new  value 
for  the  company. 


—  located  $500,000  of  misplaced 
laptop  and  desktop  computers. 


—  redeployed  54  routers  and  20 
switches  from  regional  headquar¬ 
ters  to  local  offices  and  cancelled 
unneeded  purchase  orders. 


—  merged  our  newly  acquired 
subsidiary’s  assets  into  an 
existing  cost  center. 


—  sold  $110,000  of  duplicate  equip¬ 
ment  on  a  global  marketplace. 


And  I  did  it  all  before  lunch. 


e-procurement 


the  iVita  solution 


e-disposal 


iVita  bridges  the  gap  between  asset  procurement  and  disposal 
with  a  unique  Asset  Value  Creation  solution.  Now  you  can  leverage  the 
power  and  speed  of  the  Internet  to  manage,  redeploy,  sell,  trade, 
and  donate  your  assets  for  optimal  value. 


Today  I 


©  2000  iVita  Corporation 


Opinion  Difference  Engine 


your  ethos  of  oppression,”  snarled  one  reader  after  a  story  on 
possible  interest  rate  hikes.  Another  excoriated  my  editor  for 
praising  a  buyout  deal.  The  arrangement,  he  protested,  “left 
the  poor  shareholders  like  me  crying  for  KY  jelly.”  Ahem.  How 
does  a  writer  respond  to  that?  Of  course,  that’s  just  it.  The 
sender  usually  assumes  you  won’t  respond  to  e-mail.  There’s 
no  voice  on  the  other  end,  no  threat  of  personal  confrontation. 
When  you  use  e-mail,  you  are  truly  venting  into  the  ether.  The 
effect  fails  when  the  ether  responds.  A  writer  who  first  addressed 
me  as  “silly  Alec”  when  responding  to  a  story  I  wrote  suddenly 
backed  down  when  I  wrote  back  advising  him  to  read  the  arti¬ 
cle  more  closely.  And  I’ll  always  remember  Jacki.  One  Tues- 

When  you  use  e-mail,  you  are  truly 
venting  into  the  ether. 


day,  from  behind  an  AOL  address,  she  accused  me  of  trying  to 
scare  her  with  “a  trashy  piece  of  scribbling”  about  yield  curves. 
That  Thursday,  after  I  replied  with  a  personal  note  defending 
my  logic,  this  stranger  changed  her  tune:  “The  first  part  of  your 
article  would  have  been  frightening  to  someone  who  didn’t 
know  better  (or  didn’t  read  the  entire  article,  for  example,  my 
brother-in-law).  And  you  certainly  didn’t  need  to  reply,  that 
was  very  courteous.  Sorry,  Jacki.”  Forced  into  dialogue,  my  e- 
pal  grew  a  name  and  a  brother-in-law.  And  I  gained  qualities 
beyond  my  name  and  mail  address.  The  result:  Jacki  and  I 
achieved  peace.  But  such  peace  is  elusive. 

Usually,  writing  e-mail  is  a  form  of  mental  effluvia.  Nobody 
will  interrupt  you  or  cut  you  off.  It’s  a  rush,  which  helps  explain 
why  it  has  outstripped  visually  richer  media  such  as  videocon¬ 
ferencing.  Indeed,  most  folks  feel  insecure  about  their  looks 
and  would  rather  not  communicate  that  way,  notes  consultant 
George  Simons,  who  helps  companies  create  virtual  teams. 
E-mail,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  addictive  because  it  leaves 
so  much  unsaid.  It  never  fully  answers  the  recipient’s  questions, 
leaving  him  with  a  craving  for  more.  It  is  up  to  the  recipient, 
says  psychiatrist  John  Suler  of  Rider  University,  to  infer  the 
sender’s  purpose  and  mood.  And  that  can  crimp  discussion, 
with  noxious  results.  Arguing  online  with  a  friend  about  hunger 
relief,  I  once  typed  a  quick  aside,  “You  see,  it’s  more  complicated 
than  that,”  which  my  friend  found  as  pompous.  Some  long, 
backpedaling  e-mails  followed.  And  in  business,  e-mail  mis- 
cues  can  cost  money  and  goodwill.  For  example,  cross-cultural 
work  teams  can  fizzle  if  American  members,  accustomed  to 
rapid-fire  exchanges,  neglect  to  flag  their  missives  as  requests 
when  e-mailing  Europeans  and  professionals  from  the  Middle 
East,  Simons  says.  And  every  time  e-mail  fails  to  bridge  two 
worlds,  a  user  may  trust  it  less  for  serious  tasks.  That  may 


explain  why  so  many  people  use  e-mail  to  pass  along  silly  jokes. 
A  rash  medium  breeds  rash  matter.  As  a  result,  our  inboxes 
grow  cluttered,  less  open  to  edifying  discussion. 

Etiquette  Lessons 

It  needn’t  be  this  way.  Internet  pioneer  and  consultant  Howard 
Rheingold  recently  reminded  me  that  explicit  decorum  sup¬ 
ported  the  earliest  online  discussions,  on  pre-Web  networks  like 
Usenet.  Those  rules  about  flaming,  self-identification  and  other 
matters  of  courtesy  guided  a  diverse  cohort  of  users.  Yet  few 
organizations  enforce  decorum  when  they  adopt  e-mail  or 
instant  messaging  or  intranets.  Perhaps  rightly  so,  it  may  be 
intrusive  or  doltish  to  publish  codes  of  what  an  employee  can 
or  cannot  say  at  work.  That’s  where  CIOs  can  help. 

The  cues  we  currently  use  don’t  carry  much  weight.  A  smiley 
(formed  by  a  colon,  dash  and  closing  parenthesis)  from  a 
stranger  in  my  business,  usually  a  publicist,  feels  about  as  warm 
as  a  recorded  assurance  that  my  call  is  important.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  visual  set  of  cues  or  constraints  that  make  me  parse 
what  I’ve  written  would  make  a  deeper  impression.  We  could 
implement  cosmetic  touches,  for  instance,  like  changing  the 
color  of  an  international  address  to  remind  impatient  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  type  “request”  in  the  header.  Or  automatic  spellcheck¬ 
ers  that  force  a  user  to  read  through  a  message  before  she  sends 
it.  The  e-mail  system  at  my  new  job  makes  me  find  a  recipi¬ 
ent’s  address  from  a  list  of  real  names  every  time  I  want  to 
send  a  message.  And  I  write  more  scrupulously  after  the  recip¬ 
ient’s  name  is  burned  into  my  brain.  Once  I  am  reminded  who 
my  correspondent  is,  I  have  a  clearer  sense  of  how  I  should 
speak  to  her.  To  be  sure,  such  precautions  only  lower  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  accidents.  But  the  more  deliberately  people  view 
e-mail,  the  more  prudently  we’ll  write  it. 

As  information  architects,  CIOs  can  protect  users  against 
disasters  resulting  from  rushed  e-mail  messages.  But  ultimately, 
users  must  agree  on  digital  grammar  that  achieves  the  same 
pauses,  allowances  and  acknowledgements  we’ve  built  into 
other  forms  of  speech.  We  will  learn  this  grammar  the  way  we 
learned  pencil-on-paper  grammar  in  school:  by  laboriously 
pruning  our  words.  We  can  train  ourselves  to  read  e-mails  aloud 
before  we  send  them  or  set  maximum  lengths  for  our  messages. 
CIOs  can  build  the  classroom,  designing  more  restricted  mes¬ 
sage  windows  and  interface  reminders  to  slow  down  e-mail 
production.  But  if  we  as  the  users  don’t  edit  ourselves,  our  bil¬ 
lions  of  e-mails  will  transcribe  a  muddier  and  meaner  society. 

And  we  won’t  all  be  able  to  blame  our  broth- 
ers-in-law.  BE! 


Have  you  been  victimized  by  e-mail?  Let  us  know  at 
difference@cio.com.  Alec  Appelbaum  writes  about  cul¬ 
ture,  business,  politics  and  technology  in  New  York  City. 
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BRING  THE  WORLDS  OF  E-BUSINESS  AND  BUSINESS  TOGETHER. 

Now  more  than  ever,  e-business  and  traditional  business  must  work  together.  Which  is  why  you  need 
Onyx.  We  have  the  expertise  to  help  you  converge  your  traditional  business  with  the  online  world. 
We  also  provide  an  enterprise-wide  solution  that  connects  employees,  customers  and  partners. 
To  find  out  more,  just  visit  www.onyx.com/zipper  or  give  us  a  call  at  1-888-ASK-ONYX. 
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Opinion 


Re: 

India’s  Second  War  of  Independence 


In  the 
Beginning 

BY  SRIVATSA  KRISHNA 

WHEN  INDIA  WAS  WAGING  the  world’s  best-known  peaceful  struggle 
for  political  independence,  the  slogan  that  gained  currency 
was  that  good  governance  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  self- 
governance.  Today,  five  decades  later,  after  having  missed  both 
the  industrial  and  services  revolutions,  India  needs  to  learn  a 
new  lesson:  Self-governance  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  good 
governance. 

Having  recognized  the  need  to  learn  this  lesson  through 
several  painful  experiences,  India  has  embarked  on  a  war  for 
economic  freedom  and  prosperity  powered  by  IT.  It  is  almost 
as  if  India  is  waging  a  second  war  for  independence — albeit 
this  time  for  economic,  rather  than  political,  goals. 

IT  is  happening  everywhere  in  India — in  boardrooms,  in 
schools  and  colleges,  in  roadside  telephone  booths  and  even 
in  government.  In  fact,  IT  is  rapidly  becoming  the  only  thing 
to  cheer  about  in  contemporary  India.  It’s  also  the  only  sector 
of  the  economy  that’s  recording  blistering  growth  rates.  Let’s 
look  at  some  predictions: 

New  York  City-based  consultancy  McKinsey  &  Co.  pegs 
e-business  in  India  at  $1.5  billion  by  2004  and  around 
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$10  billion  by  2020,  which  will  represent  approximately  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  e-commerce  business.  McKinsey  also  esti¬ 
mates  that  Internet  advertising  revenues  are  likely  to  reach 
$220  million  to  $600  million  by  2010. 

In  addition,  India  is  likely  to  have  around  3  million  house¬ 
holds  connected  to  the  Internet  by  2004,  according  to  con¬ 
servative  estimates.  If  one  adds  Internet  penetration  through 
cable  and  Web  phones,  that  number  will  be  significantly 
higher.  Furthermore,  each  Internet  connection  in  India  is  used 
by  four  to  six  people,  so  the  total  number  of  people  online  will 
be  much  higher  than  that  indicated  by  the  number  of  Internet 
connections. 

To  fulfill  the  projections  above,  India  needs  to  immediately 
address  several  key  areas  and  concerns. 

First,  India  needs  to  create  a  world-class  telecommunications 
infrastructure  in  order  to  improve  call  completion  rates  and  dras- 
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tically  reduce  tariffs,  which  currently  are  among  the  highest  in 
the  world.  Several  major  call  center  operations  that  are  keen  to 
relocate  to  India  from  the  United  States  and  Ireland  are  staying 
away  because  India  is  unable  to  provide  quality  bandwidth  with 
attendant  service  standards  at  international  prices. 

India  has  two  powerful  incentives  to  improve  conditions 
for  the  call  center  industry.  One,  the  industry  can  tap  India’s 
low- wage  manpower  and  create  several  thousand  jobs  in  areas 
such  as  medical  and  legal  transcription  and  data  entry  among 
society’s  lower-middle  class  where  they  are  needed  most.  Two, 
the  industry  can  push  jobs  and  growth  away  from  the  major 


city  centers  to  smaller  towns,  thereby  helping  to  reduce  sev¬ 
eral  urban  problems — chief  among  them  being  overcrowding, 
environmental  pollution  and  overloaded  infrastructures. 

Second,  India  needs  to  create  an  enduring  supply  of  knowl¬ 
edge  workers  and  IT  professionals  who  can  feed  the  insatiable 
demand  worldwide  for  such  a  workforce.  In  a  report  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  National  Association  of  Software  and  Service 
Companies  (Nasscom),  McKinsey  concluded  that  India’s  IT 
sector  has  the  potential  to  reach  $87  billion  by  2008;  more 
than  half  of  that  total  will  be  export  revenues  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  over  7.5  percent  to  overall  gross  domestic  product 
growth.  In  this  scenario,  2.2  million  IT  jobs  can  be  created, 
compared  with  the  280,000  that  are  in  the  country  today. 

India’s  higher  education  industry  must  move  from  a  com¬ 
pletely  state-funded  model  to  a  synergistic  private-public  part¬ 
nership  model,  wherein  the  dynamics  of  economic  decisions 
are  dictated  by  the  market,  rather  than  through  political  pop¬ 
ulism.  New  educational  institutions  need  to  combine  the  aca¬ 
demic  credibility  and  infrastructural  comforts  of  government 
sponsorship  with  the  efficiencies  and  state-of-the-art  technolo¬ 
gies  of  a  market-oriented  system. 

Third,  India  needs  to  make  dramatic  improvements  in  its 
overall  infrastructure — especially  power,  roads  and  public  trans¬ 
portation.  The  power  sector  alone  is  characterized  by  blatant 
theft,  high  costs  and  huge  transmission  and  distribution  losses 
that  annually  waste  millions  of  dollars  across  the  country. 

Fourth,  India  urgently  needs  to  produce  its  own  multina¬ 
tional  corporations  and  some  noteworthy  global  products. 
Even  today,  the  migration  up  the  value  chain  has  barely  begun 
for  various  IT  companies  in  India;  most  still  earn  their  revenues 
through  different  forms  of  “body  shopping,”  rather  than 
through  premium  services. 

Fifth,  since  government  occupies  a  huge  economic  space  in 


India,  there  must  be  concrete  efforts  to  create  a  regulatory 
and  policy  environment  that  stimulates  growth  and  works  with 
market  forces  rather  than  against  them.  Government  must  do 
what  it  alone  can  do  best — create  growth-enhancing  regulatory 
frameworks,  make  transparent  rules  for  international 
exchange  of  manpower  and  resources,  create  a  system  of  clear 
property  rights,  forge  innovative  private-public  partnerships 
in  infrastructure  development  and  management,  and  establish 
an  enforceable  legal  environment. 

Sixth,  as  a  major  user  of  IT  in  India,  government  needs  to 
invest  heavily  to  IT-enable  its  activities.  Government  is  sitting 
on  a  huge  untapped  demand  for  government- 
to-citizen,  government-to-business  and  gov- 
ernment-to-government  services.  Several  stud¬ 
ies  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  usually  G2C 
services  that  drive  various  B2B  and  B2C  serv¬ 
ices.  Thus,  a  cleverly  designed  public-private 
partnership  will  help  deliver  citizens’  services  in  a  commercially 
viable,  competitive  manner  and  make  it  profitable  for  private 
companies,  as  well. 

What  e-government  initiatives  will  do,  quite  apart  from 
opening  a  huge  market  for  IT  products  and  services,  is  spread 
IT  culture  among  the  common  people.  By  building  a  huge 
constituency  of  support  among  citizens  for  electronic  services, 
the  power  of  organized  vested  interests  and  unions — which 
have  blocked  such  progressive  reforms  in  several  government 
sectors  for  a  long  time — will  be  undermined.  As  a  consequence, 
future  IT-enabled  reforms  will  be  easier  to  implement  inside 
India’s  vast  public  sector. 

Finally,  several  progressive  economists  argue  that  the  success 
of  the  U.S.  economy  is  largely  because  of  links  among  gov¬ 
ernment,  private  industry  and  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
pump  billions  of  dollars  into  high-tech  R&D.  India’s  govern¬ 
ment  needs  to  forge  similar  relationships  with  the  high-tech 
industry  and  research  labs.  In  India,  academia,  research  think 
tanks  and  industry  are  relatively  insular  from  each  other.  We 
need  to  develop  relationships  for  a  greater  cross-fertilization 
of  ideas  and  resources. 

The  ongoing  IT  revolution  is  a  timely  reminder  that  India 
needs  to  harness  its  huge  talent  to  move  from  a  slave  labor  kind 
of  knowledge  economy — which  is  still  nascent — to  a  full-fledged 
knowledge  society  in  all  respects.  What  needs  to  be  recognized 
by  both  industry  and  government  is  that  this  is  just  the  beginning 
of  a  beginning,  and  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

If  India  doesn’t  seize  the  opportunity  that’s  well  within  its 
reach  now,  posterity  will  judge  it  harshly.  E3Q 


Srivatsa  Krishna  is  a  columnist  and  a  member  of  the  Indian  Administrative 
Service  in  Hyderabad.  These  are  his  personal  views.  He  can  be  reached 
at  skrishna@ap.gov.in. 
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If  this  is  all 
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you’re  missing 
the  big  picture! 


Tomorrow’s  industry  leaders  are  today’s  eBusiness  innovators. 
Simply  connecting  to  suppliers  and  customers  won’t  guarantee 
your  place  in  the  new  economy. 

You’ll  get  there  by  working  with  your  suppliers’  suppliers. 

You’ll  get  there  by  improving  the  efficiency  of  your  extended 
supply  chain.  You’ll  get  there  by  making  your  organization  more 
profitable.  And  Atlas  Commerce"  will  help  you  make  it  happen. 
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Experience  Counts 


Power  in 
Numbers 

BY  CATHY  HOTKA 

you’re  an  i.t.  professional,  so  you  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  wireless  standards,  customer  care  technologies,  firewalls, 
broadband,  Linux  and  outsourcing,  right?  What  do  you  know 
about  XML,  PKI  (public  key  infrastructure)  and  SSL  (secure 
sockets  layer)? 

The  explosion  of  technologies  and  the  potential  applications 
for  them  is  a  real  challenge  for  IT  professionals  at  retail  com¬ 
panies.  CIOs  and  other  top-level  IS  staff  are  not  only  the  chief 
technology  people  at  prominent  companies,  they  are  also  cat¬ 
alysts  for  business  change  at  all  levels.  They  use  a  number  of 
methods  to  keep  up  with  it  all,  including  reading  magazines 
like  CIO  and  attending  conferences.  But  when  it  comes  to 
getting  a  reality  check  on  how  their  peers  are  actually  using 
technology,  they  also  use  opportunities  offered  by  associa¬ 
tions  like  mine.  I’m  vice  president  of  information  technology 
for  the  National  Retail  Federation  (NRF),  a  trade  association 
based  in  Washington,  D.C.  Associations  like  mine  are  a  valu¬ 
able  way  for  IT  executives  to  keep  in  touch  with  others  in 
their  industry. 

It’s  my  job  to  gather  information  about  how  retailers  of  all 


sizes  are  using  various  technologies,  and  I  get  them  together  to 
exchange  ideas  and  experiences.  My  longtime  associate  Don 
Gilbert  and  I  talk  with  retailers  about  technologies  they’re  imple¬ 
menting  and  how  well  their  tools  and  plans  are  working  in  their 
specific  situations.  We  take  that  information  and  turn  it  into 
compelling  peer  get-togethers  and  best  practices  documents. 

We  meet  twice  a  year  around  the  country  with  hours 
devoted  to  roundtable  discussions.  Retail  CIOs  who  invest 
time  in  NRF’s  committees  know  that  there’s  no  substitute  for 
exchanging  notes  in  person  with  peers  from  other  retail  com¬ 
panies.  In  a  no-pressure  setting,  retailers  take  the  time  to  talk 
about  what  they’ve  installed,  how  they  plan  to  beef  up  infra¬ 
structure,  their  ideas  about  employee  retention  and  the  future 
of  the  industry.  Tech  chiefs  speak  freely  about  how  well  com¬ 
puter  telephony  integration  works  in  their  call  centers,  and  they 
talk  about  bugs  in  new  database  releases  and  new  connectiv- 
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Protecting  your  domain  names  at  home  is  one  thing.  Protecting  them  abroad  is  another.  With 
idNames  from  Network  Solutions,  you  can  do  both.  We  will  help  you  develop  strategies  to  protect 
your  trademarks  and  brands  globally  through  domain  name  registrations.  We  ll  consolidate  all 
.com,  .net,  .org  and  country-specific  domain  names  into  one  account.  Then  we  ll  lock  them  down 
in  a  secure  database  to  prevent  unauthorized  modifications  or  deletions.  To  learn  more,  call  us 
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ity  tools  and  whether  they  live  up  to  the  hype.  Angry  about 
software  licensing?  There’s  nothing  more  empowering  than 
discovering  that  others  are  too — and  that  they  might  have 
valuable  insights  to  share. 

These  off-the-record  roundtables  are  open  only  to  retail¬ 
ers — no  vendors  allowed.  The  gloves  come  off,  and  members 


Trade  associations  will  go  to  bat  for  their 
members.  We  can  talk  to  the  press  and  explain 
that  the  stupid  mistake  you  just  made  has  been 
made  by  many  others  in  other  industries. 


speak  out  on  issues,  trade  benevolent  insults,  ask  for  ideas 
and  assistance,  and  clarify  which  technologies  they  think  don’t 
have  a  chance.  People  who  haven’t  been  involved  in  meetings 
like  this  may  think  that  they’re  fluffy  because  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  only  minimally  technical.  But  the  challenges  that  retail¬ 
ers  face  in  using  multiple  channels  like  catalog  and  Internet 
sales  to  reach  new  and  existing  customers  are  myriad,  and 
there’s  nothing  more  valuable  than  talking  to  peers  in  the  same 
industry  who  share  similar  experiences  and  similar  thoughts. 

Our  discussions  occasionally  sound  like  The  McLaughlin 
Group.  One  meeting  held  while  we  worked  for  the  petroleum 
industry  lasted  eight  hours  without  a  break — and  members 
were  loathe  to  hit  the  bathroom,  fearing  they’d  miss  a  highlight 
during  their  short  hiatus.  When  meetings  are  over,  members 
are  still  in  the  room,  asking  each  other  questions  and  hearing 
each  others’  thoughts.  After  formal  sessions  conclude  for  the 
day,  we  retire  to  the  restaurant  and  then  to  the  bar,  where  some 
claim  the  real  work  gets  done. 

Industry  associations  that  haven’t  instituted  committees 
like  these — and  companies  that  haven’t  joined  them — may  mis¬ 
takenly  think  that  competitors,  particularly  opponents  as 
fiercely  competitive  as  retailers,  will  never  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  they’re  doing.  But  technologies  are  only  as 
good  as  their  execution,  and  company-specific  tidbits  rarely 
benefit  competitors.  So  people  are  more  willing  to  share  than 
you  might  think. 

Another  benefit  that  these  meetings  bring  is  joint  industry 
action  to  address  a  common  problem.  Our  year  2000  project 
was  recognized  by  the  White  House  as  having  provided  out¬ 
standing  leadership  to  private  businesses.  For  three  years,  150 
retail  industry  IT  professionals,  lawyers  and  internal  auditors 
explored  how  to  escape  anticipated  system  failures  as  a  result 
of  the  date  rollover.  You  already  know  the  result — your  neigh¬ 
borhood  stores  opened  as  planned  on  Jan.  1,  ready  to  take 
your  money. 


There’s  similar  work  going  on  with  retail  technology  stan¬ 
dards.  The  Association  for  Retail  Technology  Standards,  the 
technology  standards  arm  of  the  National  Retail  Federation, 
is  working  to  define  XML  tags  for  the  retail  industry’s  data 
model  for  transaction  capture.  No  individual  member  could 
accomplish  this  alone. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  work  that 
trade  associations  do  is  head  well-meaning 
but  misguided  legislation  and  regulation 
hatched  in  Washington  (and  that’s  why 
most  trade  associations  are  in  the  nation’s 
capital).  We’re  now  working  to  address 
potential  legislation  addressing  customer 
data  privacy.  It  seems  reasonable  to  ask 
online  companies  not  to  share  information 
about  their  customers  with  third  parties — until  you  consider 
that  this  might  mean  that  a  retailer  would  not  then  be  able 
to  ask  UPS  or  FedEx  to  deliver  products  to  its  customers. 
Business  practices  that  are  necessary  for  good  customer  serv¬ 
ice  can  sound  just  plain  wrong — until  you  know  why  they’re 
in  place.  And  our  association’s  job  is  to  help  people  in 
Washington  understand  those  reasons. 

In  many  cases,  trade  associations  labor  alone  without  direct 
input  from  key,  dues-paying  companies.  However,  the  results 
of  actively  participating  can  be  remarkable.  Committee 
participants  get  insights  that  even  pricey  consultants  can’t 
match.  And  there’s  nothing  like  peer  feedback.  At  one  meet¬ 
ing,  a  CIO  mentioned  that  he  was  piloting  an  expensive  new 
technology  and  watched  as  his  colleagues  dropped  their  jaws 
and  mouthed  “Huh?”  That  reaction  was  worth  a  lot  of  con¬ 
sulting  fees,  and  the  project  was  dropped  before  much  more 
money  had  been  spent. 

Trade  associations  will  go  to  bat  for  their  members.  We 
can  talk  to  the  press  and  explain  that  the  stupid  mistake  you 
just  made  has  been  made  by  many  others  in  other  industries. 
We’ll  fight  for  your  issues  on  Capitol  Hill,  even  if  you  don’t 
know  you  should  care  about  them.  We’ll  even  help  consumers 
understand  that  baffling  new  fee  that’s  just  shown  up  on  their 
phone  bill. 

There  are  plenty  of  associations  out  there.  Get  involved  with 
one.  Try  the  association  that  represents  your  business,  then 
get  in  touch  with  associations  representing  technology  issues 
you  care  about.  Chances  are  good  that  they’ll  have  newslet¬ 
ters  you’ll  want  to  read,  webcasts  you’ll  want  to  see  and  all-day 
meetings  that  end  with  a  great  dinner  and  cigars  at  the  bar. 
We’re  working  for  you — use  us!  HE] 


Looking  for  a  platform  for  your  ideas?  Send  them  via  e-mail  to 
platform@cio.com.  Cathy  Hotka  is  vice  president  of  information  technology 
for  the  National  Retail  Federation  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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H  Tornado  Development  started  with  a  hot 
idea  -  provide  a  better  way  to  manage  the 
constant  waves  of  information  from  voice 
mail,  e-mail,  pagers  and  faxes.  The  challenge:  how 
to  implement  Tornado  Messenger  so  that  it  works 
seamlessly  with  the  infinite  variety  of  systems, 
servers  and  storage  that  telco,  ASP  and  ISP 
customers  already  were  using. 

That’s  why  Tornado  relies  on  the  Proactive  Network 
Storage  Solutions™  portfolio  from  StorageApps. 

"StorageApps  gives  us  something  other  storage 
companies  can ’t  match:  true  any-to-any  connectivity,  ” 
explains  Kevin  Torf,  Tornado’s  Chairman  and 
Founder.  "And  they  offer  carrier-class  functionality 
at  a  better  price,  as  well.  ” 


With  StorageApps  SANLink™  storage  appliances 
as  the  foundation  of  its  solution  infrastructure, 
Tornado  hosts  messaging  solutions  for  ASPs,  ISPs 
and  carriers  of  all  sizes  around  the  world.  And  for 
customers  who  prefer  to  buy,  Tornado  provides 
SANLink  as  part  of  a  turnkey  solution.  "StorageApps 
is  a  real  partner.  They  provide  the  technology  we 
need  to  make  our  business  model  work,"  Torf  says. 

"Bottom  line,  what  StorageApps  really  gives  us  is  a 
smarter  way  to  deliver  customer  value." 

To  find  out  more  about  smarter  solutions  for 
network  storage,  visit  us  at  www.storageapps.com 
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Sound  Off 

Taking  Sides  on  Critical  Issues 


Alliance  of  Business  and  the  Newton,  Mass. -based  Education 
Development  Center,  the  ITAA  is  sponsoring  a  two-year 
national  school-to-work  program  that  seeks,  in  part,  to  help 
students  with  strong  programming  skills  find  work  right  after 
their  high  school  graduation  ceremony. 

The  average  salary  for  all  employees  in  the  software  indus¬ 
try,  according  to  the  Business  Software  Alliance  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  more  than  $68,000  a  year  (that’s  more  than  double  the  £ 

O 

average  salaries  in  all  other  private  industries).  Four  years  of  8 

college  tuition  usually  cost  far  more  than  that,  so  it’s  no  won-  £ 

der  more  and  more  students  are  going  straight  from  the  high  ^ 

school  cafeteria  to  the  corporate  cubicle. 

With  the  potential  for  technology  to  change  drastically  over  z 

O 

four  years,  some  students  worry  that  their  skills  will  be  obso-  5 

cr 

lete  by  the  time  they  graduate.  On-the-job  training,  they  £ 

believe,  will  serve  them  better  both  now  and  in  the  long  run.  So  5 


Cubicle  U. 


BY  MARTHA  HELLER 


IN  EARLY  SEPTEMBER)  The  New  York  Times  ran  a  story  about  tech¬ 
nologically  talented  teens  who  pass  up  college  degrees  in  favor 
of  immediate  income  and  on-the-job  training.  “Why  go  learn 
something  I  already  know?”  asked  Thomas  Gaietto,  an  18- 
year-old  network  administrator,  of  reporter  Matt  Richtel. 
“Everyone  I  know  who  is  getting  a  four-year  degree  is  behind 
the  times.” 

Does  Gaietto  have  a  point?  Do  information  technology 
professionals  need  college  degrees? 

Recent  reports  put  out  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  both  a  downturn  over  the 
past  several  years  in  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
receiving  college  degrees  and  a  greater  increase  in  employment 
in  high-tech  industries  than  in  other  fields.  Clearly,  some  high- 
tech  companies  are  filling  their  open  positions  with  high 
school  students. 

Organizations  like  the  Information  Technology  Association 
of  America  (ITAA)  in  Arlington,  Va.,  are  hoping  that  high 
school  graduates  will  actually  help  solve  the  IT  worker  short¬ 
age  crisis.  Together  with  the  Washington,  D.C. -based  National 
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It’s  Time  to  Take  Control. 
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When  your  technology  isn’t  working,  you’re  not  in 
control.  And  when  you're  not  in  control,  you  can’t  exe¬ 
cute  strategy.  But  now  you  can  eliminate  the  distractions 
and  focus  on  strategy.  The  power  of  Cognification  makes 
it  possible.  Stop  being  frustrated  and  start  taking  control. 


cog*ni»fy  /kog’-ni-fi’/  v.  -ied.  1.  To  transform  chaos  into  order 
2.  To  synchronize  technology  with  the  needs  of  the  business  or 
organization  3.  To  take  control  of  the  technology  platform  4.  To 
remove  technological  distractions  that  prevent  execution  of  strat¬ 
egy.  [<codify,  to  arrange  or  systematize]  -  Cog’ni*fi*ca’-tion  n. 


Software  Management 


TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  COGNET'S  PROPRIETARY  PROCESS,  COGNIFICATION,  CALL  1 .866.COGNIFY  TOLL  FREE  OR  VISIT  WWW.COGNET.COM 
Funded  by  C.E.  Unterberg,  Towbin  and  SI  Ventures,  a  GartnerGroup  affiliate. 
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do  IT  professionals  really  need  college  degrees? 

Senior  Web  Editor  Martha  Heller  can  be  reached  at 
mhelIer@cio.com. 


A  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  IS  PROBABLY  OK  FOR  CODING- 
type  work,  but  when  it  comes  to  complicated  coding  projects, 
understanding  the  business  end  of  the  project  becomes  more 
and  more  important.  A  college  degree  in  business  or  MIS 
would  make  more  sense  in  the  long  run.  I  personally  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  hire  someone  without  a  college  background, 
unless  that  candidate  was  supported  by  lots  and  lots  of  expe- 


Do  IT  Staffers  Need  a  Degree 


Want  to  sound  off  on  this  or  other 
topics?  Join  the  ongoing  debates  at 
comment.cio.com. 


rience.  IT  personnel  need  to  be  able  to  communicate  both  ver¬ 
bally  and  in  writing.  My  company  seeks  people  with  MBAs  for 
the  kinds  of  strategic  IT  work  we’re  doing,  and  a  coder  won’t 
be  able  to  fit  well  at  the  corporate  levels  of  management  where 
the  IT  environment  is  either  made  or  broken. 

John  Benink 

Senior  Consultant  and  Strategist 
Titan  Technology  Partners 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
johnbenink@prodigy.net 


AS  AN  I.T.  MANAGER,  I  WOULD  NEVER  HIRE  SOMEONE 
without  a  minimal  college  education  unless  the  position  was 
entry  level,  nonprofessional.  College  is  not  there  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  programmers,  system  administrators  and  so  on. 
College  is  there  to  teach  students  to  think,  write  and  speak  at  a 
level  that  will  aid  them  in  beginning  a  career  that  should  last  a 
lifetime.  High  school  grads  who  skip  this  advanced  education  are 
only  hurting  themselves  in  the  long  run.  What  are  these  whiz 
kids  going  to  do  when  they  aren’t  competitive  for  management 
positions  because  they  only  have  technical  skills?  They  can’t 
remain  Web  developers  or  system  administrators  for  30  years. 

Amy  Jessup 
Director  of  IT 
Department  of  Defense 
Heidelberg,  Germany 
amy.harding.jessup@us.army.mil 

I  FEEL  VERY  STRONGLY  ABOUT  THIS  SUBJECT.  NOT  HAVING 
a  completed  undergraduate  degree  has  held  me  back  from 
moving  from  the  public  sector,  which  does  not  have  the  same 


prejudices  about  degrees,  to  the  private  sector,  where  my  expe¬ 
rience  and  skills  could  command  a  much  higher  salary.  I  am 
happy  to  see  a  trend  toward  hiring  for  results  rather  than  what 
is  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Having  been  in  the  IT  field  as  a  pro¬ 
grammer,  analyst  and  project  manager  for  more  than  25  years, 
I  can  tell  you  from  experience  that  a  degree  doesn’t  count  for 
anything  if  the  individual  can’t  do  the  work.  I  hire  for  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  individual’s  ability  to  think  and  reason,  not  for  a 
piece  of  paper  that  says  she  sat  in  classes  for  four  years.  How 
do  I  know  she  learned  anything? 

C.  Hale 

Director  of  IT  Operations 
Texas  Department  of  Human  Services 
Austin,  Texas 
cynthia.hale@dhs. state,  tx.us 


MORE  AND  MORE  COMPANIES  ARE  ACCEPTING  EXPERIENCE 
or  a  combination  of  education  and  experience.  Classroom  edu¬ 
cation  will  probably  never  keep  up  with  good  oP  hands-on 
experience.  I’ll  take  a  candidate  with  experience  any  day  over 
one  with  a  college  education. 

Brad  Cantwell 

Director,  IT  Recruiting 
Chase  Technologies 
Overland  Park,  Kan. 
brad@chasetechnologies.  com 

I.T.  PROFESSIONALS  IN  TODAY’S  H YPERCOMPETITI VE 
market  need  education  but  not  necessarily  degrees.  More  and 
more  the  two  are  not  always  synonymous:  College  education 
provides  a  broadly  generalized  knowledge  of  computing  con¬ 
cepts  and  precepts  but  not  the  focused  skills  that  today’s 
employers  demand. 

In  fact,  two  of  my  most  valuable  IS  managers  do  not  have 
bachelor’s  degrees.  And  they  run  circles  around  many  more 
well-heeled,  traditionally  educated  peers.  In  all  honesty,  I  lack  a 
bachelor’s  degree  as  well,  and  while  it  may  be  an  obstacle  to 
getting  one’s  foot  in  the  door,  once  the  door  is  open,  it  is  an 
individual’s  performance  and  professionalism  that  are  key. 

Knowledge  is  acquired  in  many  different  ways,  and  each 
human  being  learns  in  a  unique  manner.  Who  is  to  judge  that 
one  man’s  college  education  does  or  does  not  equal  or  sur¬ 
pass  another’s  autodidactic  experience?  It  is,  in  my  mind,  sim¬ 
ply  one  of  many  criteria  by  which  a  candidate  is  evaluated — an 
increasingly  minor  one. 

Morgan  A.  Gebhardt 

Director,  Information  Technology 
Macy’s  East  Advertising 
New  York  City 
gebhardt@macysadv.  com 
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Technology’s 

Promise 

TECHNOLOGY  THISa  Technology  that.  Every  cure  for  every  ill 
seems  to  have  a  technology  component.  Some  good.  Some 
not  so  good. 

Like  those  smiling/frowning  masks  you  can  buy  along 
Bourbon  Street  in  New  Orleans,  several  days  last  month 
showed  me  two  very  different  faces  of  technology  innovation. 

The  first  episode  started  innocently  enough.  My  wife  and  I 
took  her  parents  to  lunch  to  celebrate  their  50th  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary.  After  the  meal,  my  father-in-law  grabbed  me  by  the  arm 
and  said,  “Come  on  outside.  I  want  to  show  you  something.” 

As  we  exited  the  restaurant  he  proudly  pointed  to  his  brand- 
new  car.  He  opened  the  door,  told  me  to  sit  in  the  driver’s  seat 
and  excitedly  said,  “I  want  to  show  you  some  really  neat  tech¬ 
nology.”  Hmm,  I  wondered  to  myself,  what’s  next? 

“Put  your  foot  on  the  brake,”  he  instructed  me  as  he  reached 
to  activate  a  button  on  the  driver’s  seat  side.  Immediately  the 
brake  and  gas  pedal  moved  forward  then  backward  in  unison. 
“This  is  an  incredible  innovation,”  he  proclaimed.  “Just  think, 
now  your  mother-in-law  will  not  have  to  adjust  the  seat  before 
she  drives  the  car.” 

I  nodded  politely  as  I  thought  to  myself,  Wow,  the  workers 
in  Detroit  have  really  outdone  themselves  with  this  totally 
underwhelming  feature. 

The  next  day,  however,  my  faith  in  technology’s  promise 
was  renewed. 

With  434  other  teens,  my  daughter  had  attended  the 
National  Youth  Summit  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  summit  is 
sponsored  by  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  ( www.madd 


.org)  and  is  held  every  four  years.  The  goal  of  this  year’s  sum¬ 
mit  was  to  have  the  teenage  delegates  (one  from  each  of  the 
435  congressional  districts  in  the  United  States)  propose  solu¬ 
tions  on  how  to  prevent  underage  drinking  to  congressional 
lawmakers. 

One  of  their  proposals,  which  was  presented  to  the  media 
at  a  Boston  news  conference  the  day  after  my  in-law  lunch¬ 
eon,  relied  on  the  power  of  technology  and  made  a  lot  of  sense 
to  me. 

The  kids  came  up  with  this  idea:  Challenge  the  automobile 
industry  to  make  alcohol-sensing  ignition  systems  mandatory, 
just  like  seatbelts  and  airbags,  on  all  cars,  SUVs  and  trucks. 
No  date  was  set  for  compliance. 

Brilliant,  I  thought. 

How  should  technology  innovation  be  deployed  by  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry?  Should  it  keep  on  its  current  path  to  turn  our 
cars  and  SUVs  into  mobile  offices  traveling  60  miles  per  hour? 
Or  should  it  listen  to  the  National  Youth  Summit  recommen¬ 
dation  and  collectively  work  together  to  use  technology  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  drunk  drivers  to  operate  a  vehicle? 

I  think  the  answer  is  clear. 

As  chief  information  officers,  you  know  how  technology 
used  well  can  lower  costs.  The  time  is  now  for  the  automobile 
industry  to  leverage  technology  to  reduce  the  appalling  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  killed  each  year  in  crashes  caused  by  drivers 
operating  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

Drop  me  an  e-mail,  and  I  will  make  sure  your  voice  is  heard 
in  Detroit  and  by  lawmakers  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Reporter’s  Notebook 

In  the  end,  they  almost  don’t  let  me  out.  It’s  2  a.m.  on  a  Saturday,  and  I’m  dog-tired 
after  a  hellacious  week  of  reporting  and  writing.  Yet  I’m  enjoying  a  burst  of  energy 
because  here  I  am  at  the  Bangalore  airport  international  departure  gate.  After  a 
month  in  India— a  month  in  which  I’ve  endured  monsoon  rains,  deadly  riots,  gut- 

wrenching  sickness  and  all  the  fundamental  elements  of 
culture  shock— I’m  finally  going  home. 

At  least,  that’s  what  I  think  until  I  reach  the  cus¬ 
toms  desk.  Nothing  seems  amiss— my  luggage  has 
been  examined  and  tagged,  and  I  have  exchanged  my 
last  Indian  rupees  for  U.S.  dollars.  When  I  fill  out  my 
departure  slip  and  hand  it  over  along  with  my  pass¬ 
port,  the  Indian  customs  official  studies  the  two  doc¬ 
uments  and  frowns.  “The  signature  isn’t  the  same,” 
he  says.  What?  “The  signature  on  your  passport  and 
the  departure  slip— they  don’t  match,”  he  says. 

Good  Lord,  now  what  do  I  do?  I  take  out  my  wallet  and  produce  extra  identi¬ 
fication— my  driver’s  license,  Social  Security  card,  credit  cards,  even  my 
Blockbuster  rental  card.  The  customs  agent  holds  up  my  license  and  passport. 
“See?”  he  says.  “These  two  signatures  are  the  same,  but  your  new  one  doesn’t 
match.” 

Cut  me  a  break,  I  think.  I’m  facing  a  27-hour  trip  to  the  United  States.  Can’t 
there  be  a  little  leeway  for  my  signature  to  look  a  little  lazier  than  usual? 

“Sign  this,”  the  customs  agent  says,  handing  me  a  slip  of  paper.  I  sign  it,  and 
he  just  shakes  his  head.  I  sign  it  again— no  reaction.  I  sign  it  a  third  time,  and 
something  clicks.  He  stamps  my  passport,  hands  me  back  my  departure  slip  and 
waves  me  through.  I  grab  my  bags,  step  into  the  departure  lounge,  and  moments 
later  I’m  on  an  Air-lndia  jet,  waving  a  heartfelt  goodbye  to  India. 

I  tell  this  story  to  illustrate  a  point.  Nothing  is  easy  in  India:  not  getting  into 
the  country,  not  getting  around,  not  doing  business,  not  even  getting  out.  Yet, 
neither  is  anything  impossible.  In  less  than  a  decade,  India  has  established  itself 
as  a  major  player  in  the  global  IT  market.  Indians  have  attained  world-class 
heights  in  providing  IT  services  and  software,  and  (most  remarkable  of  all) 
they've  almost  made  it  look  easy. 

I  realize  as  I  fly  away  that  even  if  I  don’t  return  to  India  anytime  soon,  I'll  be 
watching  this  country’s  progress  for  many  years  to  come.  We  all  will. 

-Tom  Field 
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Power  disturbances  account  for  about 
one  third  of  all  server  failures. 
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APC  protects  more  networks  worldwide  than  any  other 
vendor.  Let  APC's  Legendary  Reliability  work  for  you 

Visit  APC  for  your  FREE  online 
^ Availability  Assessment  today! 


Legendary  Reliability 


■it.  APCC 


Take  the  online  Business  Availability  Assessment  TODAY!!! 


Availability  w  z 


Visit  http://promo.apcc.com  Key  Code  w426z  •  Call  888-289-APCC  x6196  •  Fax  401-788-2797 


Today,  power  availability  means  business  availability 


APC's  power  availability  solutions  prevent  the 
power  problems  that  threaten  business  uptime 


The  electricity  that  powered  lights  and  copiers  yesterday, 
is  less  than  ideal  for  businesses  in  the  digital  world  today. 
The  slightest  fluctuation  in  power  can  affect  sensitive 
computer  equipment  behind  customer-facing  web  sites, 
e-commerce  and  ERP  systems  resulting  in  costly  downtime. 


APC's  award-  winning  solutions  and  industry  leadership 
continue  to  set  the  standard  in  power  pro¬ 
tection.  APC's  services  and  array  of  products 
—  from  surge  suppressors,  UPSs,  cables 
and  racks,  to  3-phase  UPSs  and  DC  power 
systems  —  are  why  over  10  million  users 
put  their  power  availability  needs,  from  desktop  to 
datacenter,  in  the  capable  hands  of  APC. 


/  "" 

Whether  you  need  a  surge  protector  for  a  printer,  UPS  for  PC 
or  rack-mount  server,  or  500kVA  3-phase  for  a  datacenter, 
APC  is  your  one-stop  shop  for  enterprise  power  availability. 


Interview 

BY  DANIELLE  DUNNE 


Pam 

PATTON  CC 


Pamela  Patton  Cone,  senior  manager  of  Web 
development  at  Time  Warner  in  New  York 
City,  was  instrumental  in  creating  two  com¬ 
pany  intranets,  one  specifically  for  corporate 
headquarters  and  one  serving  all  Time  Warner 
companies.  To  bear  more  about  the  projects, 
log  on  to  CIO  Radio  at  www.cio.com/radio. 

CIO:  Tell  me  how  you  first  introduced  the 
intranet  to  Time  Warner  corporate. 

Cone:  When  the  development  team  pre¬ 
pared  to  launch  the  intranet  for  the  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters,  we  did  a  stress  test 
on  it  to  make  sure  the  server  would  hold 
when  lots  of  people  hit  it  at  once.  At  exact¬ 
ly  1 1  a.m.  we  had  everyone  from  IS  log  on 
to  the  site.  It  should  have  taken  about  15 
minutes,  but  the  test  lasted  about  25  sec¬ 
onds.  The  server  collapsed.  We  were  using 
middleware  that  had  been  misrepresented 
and  really  couldn’t  take  simultaneous  hits. 
We  had  planned  a  pizza  party  after¬ 
wards... the  pizza  hadn’t  even  arrived  by 
the  time  everyone  was  ready  for  it.  We 
were  disappointed  of  course,  but  it  really 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Everyone  who 


participated  got  on  our  side;  they  wanted 
to  help.  And  we  did  replace  the  middle¬ 
ware  and  retest  it  successfully. 

With  performance  issues  under  control,  was 
it  still  difficult  to  persuade  non-IT  people 
that  using  an  intranet  was  important? 

It  was  difficult  at  first.  We  launched  a  pretty 
powerful  but  inexpensive  marketing  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  everybody  involved.  I  knew  that 
unless  we  went  to  their  desks  and  sat  with 
them  one-on-one  they  weren’t  going  to  make 
the  leap,  so  that  was  one  of  our  initiatives. 
Was  sitting  down  and  talking  to  people 
enough  to  overcome  resistance? 

That  was  definitely  a  big  help,  but  it  took 
more — it  took  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  on  our 
part.  We  did  some  “party  crashing” — we 
would  invite  ourselves  to  meetings  where 
we’d  show  off  proof-of-concept  sites  and 
talk  about  the  opportunities  on  the  Web. 
For  example,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 


Minority  Business  Development  Program 
sponsored  by  Time  Warner.  I  demonstrated 
TWIX  [Time  Warner  Information  Exchange, 
the  enterprisewide  intranet],  which  wasn’t 
yet  launched,  and  showed  how  it  could  be  the 
platform  to  connect  their  minority  and 
women-owned  business  directory,  enabling 
all  Time  Warner  companies  to  share  this  ven¬ 
dor  info  online. 

Did  the  traditional  corporate  environment 
change  as  a  result  of  this  project? 

Definitely.  People  now  share  information 
much  more  quickly  and  get  things  accom¬ 
plished  faster.  The  intranet  also  brought  the 
company  together  in  wonderful  ways,  even  by 
posting  pictures  of  the  holiday  party  on  the 
site.  It  makes  us  feel  like  more  of  a  team.  BE] 


Web  Writer  Danielle  Dunne  helps  populate 
CIO,  its  intranet  and  its  website,  CIO.com. 
E-mail  her  at  ddunne@cio.com. 
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EMC2 

where  information  lives 


No  prize  could  be  more  valuable  than  your  reputation  as  a  service  provider  customers  can 
always  count  on  to  keep  pushing  their  business  ahead.  No  matter  how  fast  they  grow. 

Today,  there’s  no  surer  way  to  make  that  happen  than  by  being  an  EMC  Proven 
company.  The  EMC  Proven  logo  shouts  loud  and  clear  that  you  have  the  EMC  information 
storage  infrastructure  to  support  the  kind  of  service-level  agreements  your 
customers  demand,  as  well  as  provide  rock-solid  applications.  And  do 
it  faster  than  the  next  guy.  • 

Keep  your  eyes  on  the  prize. 

We’ll  keep  ours  on  the  data. 

As  customers  look  for  more  assurances,  more  of  them  are  looking  for 
the  EMC  Proven  logo.  To  find  out  more  about  the  special  programs  EMC  offers 
service  providers,  contact  us  at  EMC.com/sp 


www. kingston.com/jump/reliable 


FEW  THINGS  IN  LIFE  ARE  GUARANTEED.  So  when  you  find  something  that  is,  you  stick  with  it.  That’s  why 
more  Fortune  500®companies  standardizeon  Kingston® server  memory  than  any  other  memory  brand.  Because  Kingston 
guarantees  reliability  with  every  module  it  ships.  How?  By  subjecting  each  module  to  the  most  rigorous  testing  in  the 
industry.  By  promising  the  highest  server  uptime  available.  And  by  certifying  100%  compatibility  with  the  system  or 
class  of  systems  it  was  designed  for.  Add  free  technical  support,  and  a  lifetime  warranty,  and  you’ve  got  memory 
guaranteed  to  get  you  through  a  lifetime  of  sunsets.  Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow.  Get  the  industry’s  most  reliable  memory  today. 
Go  to  www.kingston.com/jump/reliable  and  register  to  receive  your  free  Kingston  server  guide.  Or  call  (888)  435-5169. 
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Computing  Without  Limits* 
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